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From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publishing Company 


FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND — By George Hitchcock (For lex!, see page 40) 


“Dear little blossoms down under the snow, , 
You must be weary of winter, | know; 

Hark, while 1 sing you a message of cheer; 
Summer is coming and spring-time is here] 


“Little white snowdrop! | pray you arise; 
Bright yellow crocus! come, open your eyes ; 
Sweet little violets, hid from the cold, 

Put on your mantles of purple and gold; 
Daffodils! daffodils! say, do you hear?— 
Summer is coming and spring-time is here!" 


—THE BLUEBIRD, by Emily Huntington Miller 


In the Rotogravure Picture Section for This Month, the Subjects Presented Are Nova Scotia, 


Cloud Formations, Ducks and Geese, Holland, and Other European Countries. 
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Natural Color Photograph by Frank G. Fulton 





























Great White Throne—Zion National Park 
FIVE SENSATIONAL DAYS—THREE SENSATIONAL PARKS 
The only way to see ZION — 


GRAND 


CANYON 


and Bryce Canyon—all on one five day tour. Stand before 
the silent majesty of the Great White Throne and the 
sublime rock temples of Zion; then feel the deep peace 
of the great Kaibab National Forest, the breath taking 
thrill of the Grand Canyon; then wonder at the strange and 
delicate sculpture of Bryce Canyon, the colorful depths of 
Cedar Breaks. From Cedar City, Utah, our busses will take 
you on a five day all-expense tour of this region—rates re- 
duced this year. This is America’s greatest bargain tour. 
Lots toseeand do by day. Dancingandentertainmentatnight. 
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START YOUR 


VACATION WHERE 
THE SCENERY BEGINS 


—Travel by Train 


MakE every minute count—ride in the com- 
fort of cool Overland Route trains direct to 
your chosen vacationland. Arrive fresh and eager 
for the full enjoyment of its pleasures and beauty. 


Each year the West is more and more the nation’s 
playground. It offers an unlimited variety of 
places to go, things to see, ways to rest and rec- 
reate. The Union Pacific serves 15 National 
Parks and reaches more of the scenic West than 
any other railroad including, besides Zion-Grand 
Canyon-Bryce Canyon National Parks—Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii—Colorado —Pacific North- 
west and Alaska—Yellowstone-Grand Teton 
National Parks. (If it’s a National Park, it’s 
probably on the Union Pacific.) 


LOW FARES—FINE TRAINS 


Summer fares starting May 15 and June 1 are 
little more than half the usual fares. 


Escorted all-expense tours to the West—the 
convenient, carefree way to travel. 


For complete information and illustrated booklets about 
the great National Parks and other Western regions indi- 
cate your preferences on the coupon below and mail to us. 


C. J. COLLINS, General Passenger Agent, Dept. 39 


Jnion Pacific System, Omaha, Nebraska 
Please send me complete information and booklets. 


I am interested in a vacation trip to——— 





THE OVERLAND ROUTE 


| UNION PACIFIC SYSTEM) | 
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day. 


It is well priced and sells quickly. 
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Out Your Trip 


We Pay Your Train Fare or $210 for 





own territory in which to operate. 


You Sell the Best Product of its 
Kind on the Market. 


at the lowest price consistent with.mod- 
ern production costs. There is a big de- 
mand for it as evidenced by the earn- 
ings of our sales force. See column 
opposite. We pay liberally for your 
services and we guarantee you $360 
for 90 days’ work or $210 for 60 days’ 
work. It is significant that only one 
person out of each fifty fails to earn in 
commissions the amount guaranteed. 
In such rare cases the deficiency is 
promptly sent in cash to fulfill our 
written guarantee. 





























MAKE THIS 
the HAPPIEST 
VACATION) zn 


your not making at least $360 for 90 days’ work. 
Many of our representatives earn several times this 
amount. They enjoy the work because they are con- 
stantly stimulated by the appreciation people show 
for the product they are selling and you have the 
added satisfaction of knowing that your efforts bring 
not only financial gain but also tend to promote more 
efficient education. Here indeed is scope for your 
ability, with assured recompense in direct proportion 
to the time you devote to this pleasant work. 





We naturally demand reliability and loyalty. 
For these fundamental qualities, which every 
teacher possesses, we pay generous profits. We 
also pay your railroad fare. There is nothing 
catchy about this offer. You can earn big 
money in a short time—enough to go to 
Europe if you wish, after a few weeks with us. 


Decide right now to join an organization with 
which your relationship will be profitable and 
thoroughly enjoyable. Fill in this coupon to the 
right and let us send you complete information so 
that you will be fully informed. 


Every Superintendent 


should call this offer to the attention of each teacher 
under his supervision. This summer work will bring 
your teachers back to you full of confidence, new ex- 
periences and the satisfaction of time well expended. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


lightful and profitable summer you have ever had as well as the be- 

ginning of financial independence. 

teacher is well qualified by reason of thorough training and culture to enroll at 

once for a congenial and pleasant type of summer (or permanent) work that will 

bring substantial returns financially and develop initiative, resourcefulness and 
courage that steps you ahead of your fellow teachers. 


Titi coupon below may actually be your first step towards the most de- 


You will become affiliated with one of the outstanding business organizations of the 
The Educators’ Association, founded in the year 1911,,with the help of over 
fifty of America’s greatest educators—such as Dr. A. R. Brubacher, Ph.D., Presi- 
dent of New York State College for Teachers, G. Stanley Hall, Ph.D. and LL.D., the 
former President of Clark University, Dean Lewis of Lewis Institute, Dr. Thomas 
Arkle Clark, University of Illinois, Winifred Sackville Stoner and many others—has 
developed a product that merits a place in every school and home in the country. 
This assures your success. 


WE GUARANTEE YOU— in writing—$360 for 90 Days’ Work ,. 


You get the above guarantee in writing. The financial structure of the Educators’ 
Association is sound, as you can readily learn by consulting Dun’s, Bradstreet’s, the 
Irving Trust Company, 5th Avenue and 34th Street, New York City. You select your 
We supply the necessary equipment and intensive 
training of one week at one of our 31 offices throughout the U. 8. 
turn your faithful loyalty and your time. 





You Write Your Own 


Vacation Ticket 
But 


We Pay Your Fare 


“very superintendent and school 








I wanted to get into 
some work where I could 
get the best results and 
feel I was doing the most 
good, My early life work 
was teaching. 
new that salesaman- 
ship gave the best oppor- 
tunity, as there is no 
limit to the possibility; 
it is simply up to you, 
So I investigated care- 
fully Volume Library, I 
had good health, ambi- 
tion, faith in the com- 
pany and faith in myself. 
And six years ago I 


60 Days’ Work. 


We ask only in re- took up this work, 1 
made good. I have put 
my financial worries all 
in the past. The out- 
door work has been the 
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hest factor for my health. 

7" 7 Ld The Association in this 

Average Earnings company has been very 

courteous and helpful in 

$19.10 Per D © Most 
Most cordially, 
” er ay Alice C. Willey. 
in 1929 

Mrs. Atice WItiRY ...................... $30.40 
Miss RuTH WALLBOM ....... ..... 25.50 
Miss ANNA B. YOUNG ...... 25.24 
Mrs. E. V. P. MARSHALL . 23.43 
MISS VIRGINIA ALLEN ........ 23.09 
Mrs. RuTH MCPHAIL . . 22.79 
Miss AZILE R. SHEER . 22.15 
Mrs. B. E. NorrTON ................ 21.10 
| SS err 20.02 
Mrs. FLORENCE DE MUSIE ........ 19.83 
Miss SARA THORNS ...................... 18.77 
Mrs. KATHERINE GURLEY ............ 18.08 
Mrs. VERA STEIN ........... ; .... 17.59 
Miss CECELIA RUGANI . 17.14 
Mrs. I. P. HEARp ..... .... 17.00 

Mrs. E. L. NEVE .......... . 16.71 Since my connection with 

Mrs. TRIXIE COLLINS .. 16.29 Educators’ Association in 

Mrs. M. EMMONS ..... . 15.48 Saal air Gam aaa ie 

> By “te | Sec 

. ° 8 “ms pbeen 

Mrs. L. B. HEAD . 15.07 ond & constantly stimu- 

Mrs. F. MOESSNER 14.21 sole ite ry 

Miss REBA ROBERTS ................------ 14.10 og have had 

Mrs. ELZA WYMAN ........0..2-.00e00 13.93 ety mage Bag og 

You Can Do as Well or Better. expended not only for 

: . worth while financial 

There is nothing unusual about the gain, but also toward the 

above Representatives of The Educa- promotion of more effi. 

tors’ Association. All of them are every- a. nhe rap. 

day people, just like yourself. Many of as a reward for consist- 

them have turned from teaching. ent work proves a daily 

inspiration. 
Piexeciencmc a Azile R. Sheer. 


| gees ape eee eenertin eran tees 
EDUCATORS’ ASSOCIATION . 
307 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 


I’d like to have you tell me all about the pleasant, guaranteed 
money-making opportunity you have awaiting me. 
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The Editors’ Page 


S EACH month of the year comes 

round, we realize afresh how much 
we are influenced by traditional ideas about 
the seasons. Thus April has the reputation 
of being the most fickle month in the calen- 
dar, and so, when we have a day of alter- 
nating showers and sunshine, at whatever 
time of year, we remark that it is “a real 
April day.” No matter what the weather, 
however, next month is a time to be on the 
alert, ready to enjoy and teach the delights 
of the out-of-doors. Do you know what 
spring flowers bloom in your locality, and 
where to look for them? Thoughts of Wild 
Flower Day and Arbor Day inspire one, and 
Easter presents opportunities not to be neg- 
lected. Spring pages in our coming issue 
will be helpful to every teacher. 


Special April Features 

OR April, Anna M. Reccius Schmidt and 

Gertrude Sweet have prepared a full- 
page song, with words and music, “Spring 
Has Come.” The safety poster shows chil- 
dren going to school under big umbrellas; 
there is an April health calendar; and the 
window decoration gives a design for Easter 
lilies. The Entertainment Department will 
be full of spring material, and the lilac is 
the theme for a page of design motifs. 


HE word ship has a magic 

quality that can carry us, 
in imagination, away from hum- 
drum duties to adventure in un- 
known lands. 
be true in the case of a group 
of fifth- and sixth-grade pupils 
whose interest in Commander 
Byrd’s expedition to the South 
Pole led them to work out a 
transportation activity. The 
teacher, Mae L. Throop, under 
whose guidance this project 


Schoolroom Activities 


EVERAL aarticles by Mabel Hutchings 

Bellows, on woodwork in the primary 
grades, have appeared in the magazine this 
year, and another, dealing with typical units 
of work, will be published next month. 
Mary B. Grubb gives directions for clay 
tiles which primary children will enjoy mak- 
ing and using, and Indianola Willcuts dis- 
cusses the making of loose-leaf booklets, an 
activity suitable for older pupils. A manual 
training page by Daniel Darney describes 
a bookcase for the schoolroom library 


corner. 


Other Helpful Pages 
HE April cover subject is “The Es- 
caped Cow,” by Julien Dupre. It 
combines artistic excellence with the action 
and story-telling quality so much desired by 
teachers, especially in the primary grades. 
Among the helpful pages for next month 


"may be mentioned two intended particularly 


for pupils of the intermediate and grammar 
grades. One of them, written by Rebecca 
Deming Moore, is a biographical sketch of 
Mozart, the composer; the other is a nature 
study article by Ernestine Bennett, entitled 
“What a Tree’s Rings Tell Us.” Both of 
these pages are delightfully illustrated with 


Among Our Contributors 


was developed, describes it in Mr. Bonner, a graduate of 


HIS year an interesting 

feature of the magazine 
is E. J. Bonner’s series of pri- 
mary arithmetic problems based 
This proved to on children’s literature and 
simple child experiences. The 
familiar characters and situa- 
tions in the problems are at- 
tractive to children, as are the 
illustrations. This page of pri- 
mary one-step problems is use- 
ful for supplementary or review 
material, and for seat work. 


drawings, the former by Mabel Betsy Hill, 
cand the latter by Ralph Avery. 

A page of interest to the teacher who 
wishes to grow in her profession, contrib- 
uted by Blanche Jennings Thompson, is en- 
titled “The Teacher and the Book.” Other 
special articles will appear, together with 
our regular features. 


The April Rotogravure Picture 
Section 

INCE Easter comes in April this year, 

we are using for the first page of the 
rotogravure section a reproduction of “Pre- 
paring for Church,” painted by a French 
artist, Pierre Edouard Frere. Also appro- 
priate for Eastertide is a page showing pic- 
tures of chickens, which correlates with the 
blackboard reading lesson in the Primary 
Grades Section. Pictures of airplanes and 
an airport will add to the pupils’ enjoyment 
of Ellis C. Persing’s April story. A number 
of spring wild flowers appear on a fourth 
page; it may well be used, with the frontis- 
piece poster for the month, to foster an 
understanding of, and love for, their delicate 
beauty. The four-page geography feature 
contains material dealing with various sec- 
tions of the United States. Its pictures will 
be of use to teachers in any grade. 








MAE L. THROOP 


a series of articles, the first of 
which will appear in the April 
issue of Normal Instructor and 


Primary Plans. The work was carried on last year in Kensington 
Experimental School, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mrs. Throop was graduated from Michigan State Normal College 
at Ypsibanti, and has studied at the University of Michigan and at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. She has taught for fifteen 
years in the public schools of Indiana and Michigan. During the past 
six years her teaching has been based on an activity curriculum, and 
she is now fourth-grade teacher, Dickinson School, Grand Rapids. 











Potsdam State Normal School, 
received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees from Hamilton College. 





E. J. BONNER 


He has also studied at Columbia University, New York University, 


and the University of Rochester. 


He has had wide and successful 


experience in the teaching of mathematics, and for a number of years 


has contributed articles on arithmetic to Normal Instructor and Pr’- 


mary Plans and other educational journals. 


For several years he has 


reviewed and criticized arithmetic textbooks for two well-known 


publishing companies. Mr. Bonner, for the past fifteen years, has 
been principal of the City Normal School, Rochester, New York. 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the 
month. It is published only during the 
gchool year, numbers for July and August 
being omitted. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE—‘5S0 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 


DISCONTINUANCE~— All | subscriptions 
will be discontinued at expiration. 


RENEWALS—To insure nointerruptionin 
the receipt otthejournal,renewals should 
reach us notlater than the 10thofmonth of 
| expiration; thus the renewalot a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 


ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders 
must reach us by the first of the month to 
receive attention for the following month's 
issue (the first of December fortheJanuary 
issue, etc.). Otherwise that number will go 
to your old address and can be secured 
only by arranging with postmaster at 
former address to forward. 


. AGENTS are wanted in each locality, also 
at Institutes, Associations. etc. 
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OLLAND, with its spring 

flowers and windmills, is 
so often studied in March that we 
are presenting George Hitchcock’s 
sunny painting, “Flower Girl in 
Holland,” for our cover subject this 
month. On Plate IV of the Roto- 
gravure Picture Section, the teacher 
will find some helpful ideas for a 
Holland sand-table activity. 


r AN invigorating article, 
“Creative Activity in the 
Classroom,” Thomas W. Gosling, 


PRIMARY GRADES SECTION 
THE EVERYWHERE FAIRY ; .....Mildred Hildreth 20 
A WINDOW DECORATION—Pussy WILLOWS....Bess Bruce Cleaveland 21 
THE CHANGING SKIES........ ERE TS REET NL F. L. DuMond 22 
A HEALTH CALENDAR FOR MARCI Bess Bruce Cleaveland 23 
A BLACKBOARD READING LESSON Bess Bruce Cleaveland 24 
NEW ORLEANS OF OTHER Days. Florence E. Matthews 25 
A SAFETY POSTER FOR MARCH... _Bess Bruce Cleaveland 26 
VISITING A BiG STORE........ sesssssseeeeed lis C. Persing 28 


Superintendent of Schools, Akron, 
Ohio, discusses this month the chal- 
lenge which the teaching profession ff , wo 2 
l offers to the creative spirit, either 
in the form of research, or in the 
development of fresh and stimulat- 
ing methods for routine schoolroom 
work. He says, “There is great need 


‘to-day for original, fresh, and cre- HE story which won first 


: + Le RuGs FoR A DOLL HOUSE...... sossenssessernssessesal ie GVEUS Mis Meanie « ss 
P a ae See A CHILD OF THE VIKINGS. Blanche Jennings Thompson 30 re apa Travel eongaars 
: : PRIMARY ONE-STEP PROBLEMS... a: group, “A Viking Back-Trail,” writ- 
- THE LADYBUG................ ; ........dsina M. Johns and May Averill 32 ten by Genevieve Bowen, Teacher, 
l ESIGNS for posters to be used PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR PRIMARY GRADES....................................... 33-4 Smith College Day School, North- 


in school work, and directions GENERAL SECTION 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY IN THE CLASSROOM................ Thomas W. Gosling 38 
POSTER-MAKING.................200.2-000+2+- ET 
PICTURE STUDY—“FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND”’........Gertrude Herdle 40 
REPRODUCTIONS OF “FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND”’.........................--.....-. 41 
INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES SECTION 
GREAT CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY... 
Daniel Webster 
WILD GEESE... ES CULL 
DECORATIVE DESIGNS FROM STATE FLOWERS................ John T. Lemos 44 


ampton, Massachusetts, appears in 
for making them, are given this 


month in Jessie Todd’s article on 


this issue, according to previous an- 
With its description 
of an Iceland—-North Cape cruise, 


nouncement. 
poster-making. She emphasizes the 
need for this form of art instruction, and of Norwegian life and scenes, 
this article will be of interest to 
teachers whose classes are studying 
tke Norsemen and their settlement 


in North America. 


and shows that such training is of 
practical value, both for classroom 
use and in out-of-school activities. 


Hollie Lee Mason 42 





UR eight-page Rotogravure 
Picture Section for March The Trailing Arbutus: 
offers rich correlating material for BIRDS IN THE GARDEN.................--+--.-- 
Pic- ART PROBLEMS BASED ON POTTERY 
I, itt nsthicecaceniindecensistiniens 
Nova SCOTIA YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. 
THE SCHOOL LUNCH....................- 
ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 
INTERMEDIATE AND GRAMMAR GRADES SECTION (Continued) 
PLANS AND ACTIVITIES FOR INTERMEDIATE 


State Flower of Massachusetts N EARLY spring days, pupils are 


Kathleen Stiles Spurway 45 impatient to be off with their 
several articles in this issue. 
tures of ducks and geese, on Plate I, 
have a particular appeal at this time 
of year, and will be useful with the 
blackboard 
Ducks.” To supplement an article 
on Nova Scotia by F. L. DuMond, 


roller skates and bicycles, and often 
disregard traffic signals. Our safety 
poster for this month will help 


Indianola Willeuts 46 
eared F. L. DuMond 47 
..Mary Agnes Davis 48 teachers to emphasize the impor- 
tance of heeding “Stop” and “Go” 


reading lesson, “The 





Pictures of the Evangeline country AND GRAMMAR GRADES.........-...-.--.------00--- seecnveneas SE THER March features are sug- 
are shown on Plate II, making a ENTERTAINMENT DEPARTMENT................ . 56 gestive, also, of early spring. 
TEACHERS’ HELP-ONE-ANOTHER CLUB... : ae, 


Pleasant correlation of history and The frontispiece poster is season- 











ly literature for pupils in the inter- TRAVEL DEPARTMENT.............--.0-0--0---- onnenensnenscnenenenswes 64 able with its poem, “March,” by 
1 mediate and grammar grades. Plate A VIKING BACK-TRAIL....... Genevieve Bowen 66 Lucy Larcom. A gay window deco- 
8 Ill, with its pictures of cloud for- —— ration will defy any blizzard, and 
“ mations, correlates with two pages Gutet se be 6 ae car children who follow the advice of 
s i the Primary Grades Section: a the health calendar, “Drink Plenty 
= “The Everywhere Fairy,” and “The of Milk,” can meet blustering weath- 
. Changing Skies.” In this group, the ESSSUSEAS Sean sane _ er without a care. The subject of 

teacher will find excellent material we on pee E. saan ™ “Decorative Designs from State 
i for elementary science lessons. The HELEN MILDRED OWEN FLORENCE R. SIGNOR Flowers,” by John T. Lemos, is the 


other rotogravure pages will be of 
Value to geography classes, of any 
Stade, which are studying European 
Countries, 


Managing Editor 








WILLIAM D. CONKLIN 








Editorial Department, 514-516 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

















trailing arbutus. A bird article is 
contributed by Kathleen Stiles 
Spurway, and a timely poem, “Wild 
Geese,” by Frances Higgins. 
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LEARN TO WRITE! 
FOR THIS MONEY.| 
MAKING MARKET. 


Today the field for short stories, 
photoplays and newspaper arti- 
cles is broader than ever. Editors 
are eager for material—for first- 
rate stories—stories with the 
professional touch. ¢ The Palmer 
Institute of Authorship has defi- 
nitely proved by its hundreds of 
successful graduate writers that it 
can take men and women who 
wish to write—who have the ini- 
tiative to apply themselves to 
writing—and can build up their 
creative efforts and train them 
to sell their work for cash. e 
Many prominent authors such as 
Katharine Newlin Burt, Jim 
Tully, Gertrude Atherton, Rupert 
Hughes, indorse Palmer Courses. | 
Mail the coupon for complete | 
information. 





PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
Dept. 29-C, Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
| am interested in: 
) Fiction Writing © Photoplay Writing 
© Eaglish and Self-Expression 


Name 





Address _ — 
iii correspondence strictly confidential. No sales- 
men will call. 


SERS 


The Most Pleasing jp@ 
Closing Day Gifts 


FOR YOUR PUPILS 


Beaatiful Satin Ribbon Book Marks 
on which are printed an appropriate 
poem, also name of teacher, name ol FO) 
school, district, county, state and | 

date of presentaticn. 


Furnished inthe following ribbon col- 
ors: Lavender, Blue, Pink, NileGreen, { 
Orange and Scarle You may orc det ta 
one of assorted colors as foctoad. 
poems in tude “A 
ing,”” ans cornered Coon. 

te = bach poem carries @ 
ine ssage “of Telpfuln eas and good cheer 
from teacher te pupil 

Prices — Large size marks, 25-8x9 
inches, 19 or Teco. $1.65; ‘additional 
ones c each Smaller site marke, 
1 7-8x9 inches Lyd or r less, $1.48; ad 
ditional ones 126 

Tyeneperens Enve elopes in which to 
enck k Marks supplied free with 
each order 











Cluh Orders. When two or more 
teachers send their o wore towether a 
om the »bove 


discount of ten per ce 
prices willbe all. ywed on each order 

Send 4 cents for Sample Book 
Marks of be th sizes, with order blank 
ribbor colors, and full text 

if too late to send for samples, we 
wilt at and 
antee satist fe 

BROWN & BROWN 

Dept. 90, Dansville, N.Y. 














PRINT YOUR OWN 
Bulletins, Circulars, Programs, 





Letters, etc.,—-with this Amazing 
New “EXCELLOGRAPH” 


Prints anything written 
Just make stencil and 


Simple and easy. 
with pencil or typewriter. 
print 1,000 copies per hour, Wonderful for illus- 

=/ trations drawn or traced, All supplies and 
instructions furnished. Guaranteed 10 
years. Prints any size from postcards to sheets 
9xl4. Does beautiful work. 
SAVE MONEY MAKE MONEY 
Saves and makes money for 
Merchants, Ministers, Teachers 
Offices, ete, Use it’ to build 
your business. Do work for 
others at big profits. 


Write for Free Book 
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* 
Only $39.00 
Easy Terms Today 
Shipped at .our risk. Positive money-back guarantee. 
Amazing value. Thousands in use. Get free book de- 


seribing all details and easy payment plan. 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY Co., 








Dept. T- 339 Fifth A ’ ittsburgh, Pa. 
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Important Notice 


Regarding Authorized Agents 


E have large numbers of 

authorized agents who rep- 
resent us at various gatherings 
of teachers and generally 
throughout the country, and we 
are just as glad to have teachers 
place their orders for Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans 
and our other publications with 
these agents as to have them 
send their orders direct to us. 


Occasionally, however, we 
learn of some teacher who has 
been imposed upon by an unau- 
thorized agent and we therefore 
think it desirable to caution 
teachers against giving their or- 
ders to agents who are not 
known to them personally unless 
such agents can show signed 
credentials from our company 
authorizing them to act as our 
representatives. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 





A Rural-Schoo! Survey 

A very comprehensive and for- 
ward-looking survey of the schools 
of Laurens County, South Carolina, 
has been made by a commission com- 
posed of southern educators, at the 
request of the county board of edu- 
cation and of the local boards of edu- 
cation. The Commission’s report 
fills a 172-page pamphlet. A num- 
ber of graduate students of George 
Peabody College for Teachers at 
Nashville assisted in the field work. 
Dr. Norman Frost, professor of 
rural education at Peabody, was 
director of the survey. The county 
superintendent of schools in Laurens 
County is Miss Kate V. Wofford, 
who is chairman of the County Su- 
perintendents’ Group at the Atlantic 
City N. E. A. convention. Miss Wof- 
ford was one of the prize-winners 
in the 1929 Travel Contest of Nor- 
MAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS. 


MENTAL TESTS FOR TEACHERS 


Superintendents now asking for names and test 
ratings of teachers —— next September. 
Free enrollme Write for information, 


ent 
THE 1-Q TEACHERS’ ASS’N, OMAHA, NEBR. 














Application Photos! 302!t, reproductions 


or $1.00, or 25 for 


$1.50. ~ a 2'sx4. Doubleweight. Unmountea orig- 
inale_ prefer Originals returned. Folders 5¢ each. 
KLINKNE R ‘ST UDIVUs, Dyersville, lowa. 





Teachers Wanted '* chool.s04 Colleres 
NATIONAL TEACHERS A\ AGENCY, ANC. 


oe. L mpton Giracuee, 
innati New * Bowlin en 
Jacksonville, Florida, Washington, b.c. 





REED TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


519 University Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Established 1903. Reliable personal service to 
teachers and schools. No fee unless appointed. 

Write for registration form. 


PLICATION PHOTOS 


Super Value 


WANT A 6200 posTon? TRY OUR PHOTOS 


Buy THE LATEST, AND MOST HIGHLY APPROVED 
BUSINESS ese int. at 












nie Oe 
501 


MAIL ORIGINAL NAL PHOTO and | ORDER TODAY! 


LL-ESs ne — 
N 1110 Harttord Bidg., Chicago, mm. 





25 TEACHERS’ APPLICATION PHOTOS $1.00 


We make 25 nice photo copies, size about 2'4x3'{, for only $1.00. 
returned unharmed. Send order now and have them ready when needed. 
OLIVE BROS., WILLMAR, MINN, 


Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed. 


Made from any good photo. Original 
Nice folders 5 centsa piece. 


























are content to receive. 


Paul Yates 


The Yates - Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. N, 620 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. 


“God’s in His Heaven, all’s right with the world.” 
still a great many teachers on mere pittances of salaries. 
profoundly impressed by the contrast between the apparent pros- 
perity of the country and the miserable reward so many teachers 
It may be that a two-cent stamp on a 
letter addressed to a man at 620 South Michigan Avenue may 
change your whole life’s history. 





c. E. GOOD and General 
Selective Service ran ng from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. Scheclots officials as well as teachers will find 
etic 


the personal, sympat 
Agency. Write for details. 








TEACHERS 


understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
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But there are 
Iam 


28 ZAST JACKSON BLVD. 


HICAGO 

















James F. Ells 15 years in Employment Service. 


Address, Department C, 





928-32 Plymouth Building, 


AE ee 
THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
DEPARTMENT 
offers to you the benefit of FREE REGIS. 
TRATION plus the assistance of the largest 
employment agency, in the Northwest, inse- 
curing a desirable teaching position. 
Write for our forms 
ELLS SERVICE X-ELLS 
Mi polis, Mi 











Ohio Valley Teachers Agency 
A. J. Jolly, Founder 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY. 
Register now, secure promotion through 
our prompt, efficient service. 

















An established record for placing superior 


301-03 East Washington St., 


BARDEEN-UNION 
Teachers Agency 


teachers in superior positions. 
Ask us today for information 


Syracuse, N. Y. 











ALBERT 


25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Forty- 535 Fifth Ave., New York City 
Fifth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. 
Year 207 E: Williams St., Wichita, Kans. 


In 


secured promotions for 
grade teachers 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY towns at the highest salaries,—grades from 
$1400 to $2400. 
$2200 to $4000. 
formation free. 


the past decade this agency has 
thousands of 


in cities and suburban 


Supervisors and Critics 
Booklet with valuable in- 











CLARK- 
BREWER 





Each applicant is registered in all six offices. Vacancies in suburban svs- 
tems, Normal School positions, and Primary Supervisors, etc. 











CHICAGO KANSAS CITY, MO. PITTSBURGH, PA 
AGENCY 64 E. Jackson Blvd. New York Life Bidg. 5024 Jenkins 
NEW YORK SPOKANE, WASH. MINNEAPOLIS, 5 MINN 
Est. 1882 Flatiron Bldg. Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Bldg. 
Teachers! The Watchword of America is Opportunity. Seek it thru the 


GREAT 


P. O. Box 157, 


AMERICAN TEACHERS 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, Established ter L —50th year 
205 North Seventh Avenue, 


MEMBER NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


LLENTOWN, PA 


AGENCIE: * 





——— 





WESTERN REFERENCE 
AND BOND ASSOCIATION. 


228 Mfgs. Exchange Bldg., 8th and Wyandotte, 
ansas City, Missouri. 





A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU 


A live and up-to-date Bureau placing teaches 


from Kindergarten to University. 


ws 





———e 





EMPIRE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


321-323 University Building 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
4... C- ee 





President and Manager 

















“THE AGENCY OF PERSONAL SERVI 


Established twenty-nine years. 
Weare constantly in touch with the Be 

and Highest Salaried Schools. 
Send for Free Registration _ 











ROCKY MT. TEACHERS AGENCY .. 


VATL. BANK BLE nw 


WESTWARD HO! 


AM RUFFER. Pw 








E. L. HUFF TEACHERS AGENCY, 


Mcer 


ALASKA TO NEW MEXI() 


Enroll early for best vacancies, free enrollment for normal and college graduates. 
Dept. 10, 


BRANCH 
JMBER EX 


EAP 
DENVER, COLO teas 


MISSOULA, MONTAM 





APPLICATION PHOTOS—$ 1.50. ype nei? ication 


day your 
a position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with $1.50 and we will mail you, the same 
is received, 25 finest quality reproductions of size (2'4x3!4) and style preferred by Boards of Educa® 


FULTZ STUDIOS, 15C East 39th St., Kansas City 


12 copies for $1.00. Were- 
turn your original unharmed. 


attach 









McClure’s Educational Bureau | 
Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

A teachers agency which gives honest, efficient service. 
c 


V. McCLURE, Secretary. 





1 
ABBOTT TEACHERS AGENC 


mer. seeded for poe -4" >> 


ges 


Western eons’ * 


private school 


Southern, 


ac hools, 


Moore and Turner 


leges. Come South and grow with ¢ the schoo: . 
the winters are mild es with the et 4 
201 Building, CITELE BO ee 





Mid-Nation Teachers’ Service, 


6625 Delmar Blvd.. St. Louis, Mises 
We fill grade, high school and coll 


positions in many states. 








PACIFIC TEACHERS’ AGENC 


Operates in the Northwest, Alaska, Lg 
ma. Send for_ Year-Book F.H w 
723 Leary Building, Seattle, 








—$).00; 25 for$ 
BOULDER TEACHERS EXCHANGE, perme og yey nd = My me be No 


entire west. Enroll early. Send for free enrollment blank today. 


no fee ; “We place teachers,”’ 








1.50; 16¢ 
‘posit 


We need 10,000 = 
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Have 
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CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS---FOLDERS AND RIBBONS 


For 29 years all over the United States Seibert Souvenirs have been presented to thousands of pupils at close of school 





a ES eel 





design. 


engraved 
school. 
distinctive toach of newness. 


if desired. 


j Furnished with or ‘without photograph. 
: excepting that the ‘ 
3% x64 inches. 


This favorable acceptance year after year has followed a high standard of attractiveness and 


merit as a parting gift. 


Steel engraved in colors on cover stock of exceptional quality, Seibert Souvenirs have al- 
ways offered unusual 


Description of Souvenir Style 29 


The illustration to the left imparts only meagerly the beauty of our New Souvenir. 
(not printed) in beautiful colors on Strathmore high grade cover stock. 
exactly as shown in illustration. 


On the inside we print for you the following: 


‘| city, county, state, teacher, pupils, school board and county superintendent. ’ 
In addition to the special printing there also appears a splendid poem (written especially 
for our souvenirs) “The Close of School’’ with fine illustrations and other appropriate matter. 


It is steel 
The design is 


The lower part which shows a country school with an outline of 
a city school in the background, makes this souvenir very attractive as well as appropriate for any 
The narrow flap on the right of which the “School Year 1930" chain appears, adds that 
} Altogether this is the very finest souvenir we have ever put out. If 
4 the photo is not desired a beautiful winter scene takes the place of the photograph. 
booklet including. the cover, size 34x64 inches and is bound with silk cord. 


It is a 12 page 


Name of school, district number, township or 
We also add the grades 


Description of Souvenir Style 28 


Illustrated on the right. 


poem, “The Close of School” 





























Likewise it is beautifully steel engraved in colors and bound with silk cord. 
The inner pages are about the same as in souvenir No, 29, 
and other matter are 


entirely different. Size 


Price of Souvenir Style 29 
For cost of Souvenir Style 29 add 1c 
each to Price of Souvenir No. 28 
Extra Photos—50c per dozen 
Photos without souvenirs—50c per dozen 


A Transparent Envelope is furnished for 


our Nos. 28 and 29 Souvenirs FREE, 


We pay the Postage on ALL of our 


Souvenirs 
Pupils appreciate Seibert Souvenirs. A 
school token which they treasure and keep. 














We feel both glad and sad to-day “a7 
And scarce can hide the msing \q 
We're glad for changes onilifes woy 
Yet sad to part from Koveerne 


‘a Biba ee | 


Souvenir Style 28 

















.* . 
}LVD, Price of Souvenir Style 28 
By MEMORY MAR UME IVY Cuiniap Without With Without With 
j ae ee ”" Quan. Photo Photo Quan. Photo Photo 
6 $1.40 $1.50 30 $2.84 $3.42 
Ss 1.52 1.66 32 2.96 3.58 
‘8 will find 10 1.64 1.82 34 3.08 3.74 
ney of this 12 1.76 1.98 36 3.20 3.90 
14 1.88 2.14 38 3.32 4.06 
16 2.00 2.30 t0 3.44 4.22 
— 18 2.12 2.46 42 3.56 4.38 
-NCY 20 2.24 2.62 44 3.68 4.54 
22 2.36 2.78 46 3.80 4.70 
. 24 2.48 2.94 48 3.92 4.86 
| 26 2.60 3.10 50 4.08 5.02 
eth om 28 2.72 3.26 52 4.20 5.18 
west, in se- — 5 
Additional ones without photo, 5c each. 
With photo, 7c each. 
S 
: Souvenir Style 30 
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$1.50; 15¢ 
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MAPLE GROVE SCHOOL 
District No. 1 
Haines Township, Whitley County, Kansas 


EDWARD T. STEINER, Teacher 





f GRADUATES 
¥: Paul Kneller Elenor Trimmer 
, Donald Shearer Marie Jones 
Bi Norris Mayor Doris Krotzer 


, Harry Sheets _ m3 
Russel Sievers , 
Henry Ummel ¥ 


Dorotha Terman 
Helen Sheets 


| Charles Gangwer Lillian Smith 
} Keith Rupert Grace Minor 
| * Edwin Jones Gladys Bruner 
| John Harrison aaa Louise Moore 
Alvin R. Fleck, County Superintendent 

| 

| 








Marie Mohler | 


ular souvenirs were 


this demand. The 
up of this gift. 
a neat pressed-in panel. 


5x7% in. 


match is furnished for 


furnish these 


not wanted the 
changed. 


place of photo. 





| ing. 


ular souvenirs. 


Price of Style 30: 


splendid new souvenirs. 


During the past two years we received many 
orders for souvenirs from teachers who wished ‘ "A “} i$ 
to present them to their graduates. Our reg- . 
really not as 
priate for graduates as they might have been. 
This year we have designed a souvenir to meet 
illustration herewith of A: 
souvenir No. 30 gives you an idea of the make- 
It is a four page folder with 
The stock is a very 
high grade Marble Vellum Paper, the size is 
The souvenir is made up exactly 
as shown on engraving and contains no poem, . 
verses, or other sentimental matter whatever. | 
An envelope of the same high grade paper to | 
each souvenir. 
souvenirs with or without the 
photo of teacher or school house. 
arrangement 
The Class 1930 will appear in the 
These souvenirs are also ap- 
j propriate for the higher grades. 
ates ‘we print matter just as shown on engrav- 
When intended for the higher grades we 
| print the same school matter as for our reg- 
The price of these souvenirs is 
very low considering the very fine material we 
use, and besides, you are getting something 
| entirely new, yet very appropriate. 

} 10 without photo $2.50, 
| additional ones 8c each. No less than 10 sold. 
H If photo is wanted add 3c for each souvenir. 

| You will be more than pleased with these 


(" ae re (Re r piety ei hr 
* i 


¢ 


appro- 
BELLS PUBLIC SCHOOL 
District No, 10 3 
Blairdon Township 
Breckenridge County, Kentucky , 
1929 - 1930) wy 


hay Sa COr 
MINNIE WHITFILLY Teacher 





We 


If photo is } 
is slightly t 


For gradu- 





PPILS? 


es 
< e : 








LF Christine Eni 
. * Lena Johnson © 


irade . 4)» ‘ 
Matiida E. Whitfill 
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Souvenir Style 30 





Something Entirely New for Graduates and Higher Grades 








Prices: 8 or less $2.00. 
each. 
each souvenir. 


You can’t go wrong if you order this ele- 


gant souvenir. 


| Ribbon Bookmark Style 27 


We have added to our line of gifts a won- 


Additional ones 10c 
If photos are desired add 2c extra for 





lor, 
pai nals ir Elbert Vance > 
ACHOOL. BOARD 





derfully fine silk ribbon souvenir. The illus- + ah ihelies 2a 
\ tration gives but a faint idea of its beauty. eer iecak wiecd Everett Smith 
} It is 7 inches long and 2% inches wide. gion 
We print on the ribbon just as shown here. ics 2 os ie sa % 
Can be had with or without photo. Tene aie pate hd 

















Photograph Souvenirs !f you want your 

photos on souvenirs, 
all that is required is for you to send a photo- 
graph of yourself or schoolhouse and we will 
make a small photo for each souvenir just like 
the illustration on this page. We can copy a 
large or small photograph or from a group, 
providing the one to be copied is not too close 


to others in the group. We can also copy 
proofs but they must be very clear and dis- 
tinct. However, bear this in mind, we can’t 


do the impossible. We can't copy an old worn- 
out photo and make good prints from it. The 
small photos will be exact reproductions of the 
photo you send us. 

Don’t send us a photo smaller than a post- 
age stamp, even that is too small for best re- 
sults. Send us the best photograph you have, 
well wrapped as we return it to you uninjured. 
A large photo will always copy better than a 
small one. Bear this in mind, 


We Please You or Refund Your Money 


Send a 2¢ stamp for Samples. It is not neec- 
essary, however, to have samples as thousands 
of teachers send us orders without seeing 
samples and we positively please them or re- 
fund their money. 


When You Order Send name of School, 
; District ‘Number, Town- 
ship or City, County, State, Teacher, Scholara, 
School Board and County Superintendent, 
Send your order early. Don't wait until with- 
in a few days of the close of school. Tell us 
when your school closes. You should order as 
many or more souvenirs as you have scholars. 
If you order less than the number of schol- 
ars, add 8c for each name in excess of the 
number you order. Whether you live in Maine, 
North Dakota, Florida, California, we serve 

you promptly. 
Assured Delivery Send us Se extra and we 
will replace absolutely 

free any order lost in the mail. 

Prompt Mailing A!! orders are mailed pre- 
paid within a day or se af- 
ter their receipt, excepting those calling for pho- 
tographs, which require a little additional time. 
Remittance Must accompany all orders 
Send post office order or your 

personal check. 





Received my Souvenirs and I think they are beau- 
ul. I like them better than any I've seen. 

Dora Pierce, Rockwood, Tenn 
Have received my Souvenirs all O 


K. and in 
plenty of time. 


They are certainly wonderful. 
Lillian Russell, Washburn, Me 


i hare had many different kinds of Souvenirs but 
to ink these are the nicest I have ever presented 
™Y pupils, Mrs. A. W. Littlefield, Plymouth, Cal. 


Graduation Announcements 


This is my fifth order so of course, ‘‘Seibert Souve 
nirs Satisfy.””’ Florence M, Purcell, Bellevue, Ohio 
I never bought from you before but I like those 
purchased from you this year better than those I 
received from other companies. 
Helen L. Kern, 
I am more than pleased with them. 
nicest Souvenirs I have ever seen 
Gladys Berven, Eagle Grove, 


Ottawa, Ohio 
They are the 


Iowa 


This makes four terms I have used your Souvenirs 
and have always found them very satisfactory and 
very highly prized by pupils of all ages 


Mrs. Winifred McKellar, Watova, Okla 


I have sent to several firms for School Souvenirs 
over a period of years I find yours to be the best 
Your promptness is to be commended. 

H. Bott, Van Hook, N. D 


Geo. 


Received my Souvenirs O. K I 
The work is perfect 
Bernice U, 


like them fine, 
I think they are beautiful. 


Nevins, Russell Springs, Kansas. 


I have ordered my Souvenirs thru you for wowards 
of fifteen years and have always been well pleased 
lease fill this order after the same manner you 


have heretofore 


F. C, Foresman, Allenwood, Pa 


sanrouncements and Cards’ Seibert Printing Co., Box A, Dover, Ohio 





Negro Education 


me idea of the progress that 
48 been made in negro education 
may be gained from the following 
Paragraphs contributed by R. B. 
F r to the “Georgia Education 
ourna]” : 
Par freed in 1865 ninety per 
oa of the negroes of America 
~ illiterate. By 1920 the 
Yond of the group had fallen 
inetd three per cent and it is 
hg further reduced every year. 
0 1926 there were 3,226,935 ne- 





gro children of school age in the 
southern states, of whom 2,216,000, 
or 68.7 per cent, were in school. 
There were in 1916 only forty- 
four public high schools for ne- 
groes. In 1926 there were 200 ac- 
credited and 592 non-accredited ne- 
gro high schools. However, there 
are still 281 counties in the South 
without any colored high school 
whatever, either public or private. 
A total of 19,253 negro students 
were enrolled in American colleges 
last year. Of this number 16,982 


were in thirty-nine negro schools, 





most of them in the South, and 
2,271 in sixty-five northern institu- 
tions which accept students of both 
races. The negro colleges con- 
ferred degrees on 1,776 men and 
women at the 1929 commencement 
season, while 394 were graduated 
from the other institutions, making 
a total for the year of 2,160 
graduates. 
— 

A good deal of room at the top is 
made by gentlemen who have gone 
to sleep there and fallen off.—Henry 
Taylor. 








The National Committee on Wild- 


Life Legislation, of which T. Gilbert 
Pearson is chairman, endorses a bill 
introduced in both Houses of Con- 
gress forbidding any person to kill 
or capture a bald eagle unless the 
eagle is destroying lambs or fawns, 
or foxes on fox farms. The bald eagle 
is commonly called the American 
eagle, and is used as a national em- 
blem. The Committee asks persons 
who are interested in wild-life con- 
servation to write their Congress- 
men expressing approval of this 
measure. 
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A Helping Hand Renouf Girl with Apple Greuze 


ONE CENT SIZE 3x3. 
TWO CENT SIZE 5% x 8. 


For 50 or more. 
For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Easter Pictures, or 25 for Children, or 25 Art Subjects. 


“Can’t You Talk?’”’ 


2250 Subjects 


Size 5% x 8. 








For Spring Bird Study 
Bird Pictures in Natural 


Artotypes. For the Class- 


room Walls Cotalegess 


Colors Size 22 x 28 inches, includ- ular poems are listed in 

ing the margin. $1.00 each stampe for our 64- page The Perry Unit Poems 
THREE CENTS EACH for two or more; $1.25 for Catalogue of 1600 miniature Cutetemes 
one. Send $2.00 for A Help illustrations, and see what gue. 


for 20 or more. Size 7x9. 


Send $1.00 for 33 pictures 
of Common Birds with a very 


ing Hand and “Can't You 
Talk?” or tor Washington 


tains. 
and Lincoln. 











Send 15 cents in coin or 


a wealth of material it con- 


The Perry Unit Poems 
Many of the most pop- 


TWO CENTS EACH 


for 25 or more. Each sheet 











brief description of each. 


The Pe roy Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 


is punched ready for tying 
into loose-leaf booklets. 

















March 19% 


Good Times 
For All Times 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
B 
NINA B. 'LAMKIN 





The most complete and satis- 
factory book of its kind ever 
compiled. Every sort of game, 
ceremony, stunt and entertain. 
ment is here described. 


Over 400 pages of text and illustrations. 
ONE BOUND VOLUME PRICE $4.00, 





SAMUEL FRENCH 


DEPT. 1G4 
25 WEST 45TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 











LAYS ots 


Mi. Send for our lates 
_ FREE catalog describing thousands of plays ir- 
cluding latest Broadway successes for colleges sehoaks 
clubs, societies, churches.(Hstablished 1845) Write today. 


| SAMUEL FRENCH, 25 West 45th St., New York, N. Y., Dept. 32 





The PALMER METHOD 
leads the way 


PALMER METHOD TEXTS are being constantly revised to keep en- 
tirely up-to-date with modern progressive thought in handwriting in- 
struction, and to be of greatest possible assistance to both teacher and 
pupil. 

PALMER METHOD SERVICE covers completely every need of the 
school. Teacher-training service, award service, visiting instructor ser- 
vice and many other services are given without cost. 

PALMER METHOD RESEARCH, under the direction of an eminent 


psychologist, keeps the Palmer Method in accord with the soundest edu- 
cational opinion and explores every phase of penmanship pedagogy. 


PALMER METHOD UNIVERSALITY permits a broad view of the 
penmanship needs of the nation and allows for constant planning for 
improvement—for better texts, for additional service, for more research. 


rtment 


If you are planning to reorganize the penmanship de 
in your school, write to the nearest office of The A. N. Palmer 
Company for full particulars of the Palmer Method Plan. 


The A. N. Palmer Company 


65 Fifth Ave 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BALOPTICON 


HAT better means of conveying the history of a people, 

for instance, to the student’s mind is available than ac- 
tual pictures of that people, their homes, their country and 
their mode of living ? 


Palmer Bldg. 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IA, 


Terminal Sales Bldg. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 





Teaching 
with the 


Not only history, but science, geometry, art and many other 
subjects can vividly be presented in all the beauty of natural 
coloring by means of the LRM Balopticon. 


Let us tell you more about this instrument. 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
640 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE \fospital Laboratory Work 


Home-Study Courses Anideal profession for women. If you are thinking | 
Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. (25th year.) of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 | 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, |™Onths’ residence course. Spring term starts 
institutions, Aprillst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for > Northwest 
Institute, 3408 E. Lake Street, neapolis, Minn. 








candy makers, homemakers, ete. Illus. 100- 
page booklet, “The Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.S8th St. Chicago 





| 11:30 a.m. 


search, Ohio State University, has 





The American School 
of the Air 


A far-reaching educational radio 
project was initiated February 4 
when the American School of the 
Air began a series of coast-to-coast 
school broadcasts, designed for 
children in the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades. 

Each Tuesday afternoon at 2:30, 
Eastern Standard Time, history 
dramalogs will be broadcast. On 
Thursdays, at 2:30, a series of Feb- 
ruary programs on the subject of 
children’s literature will be fol- 
lowed by a talk on art, two debates 
on current topics, three concerts, 
two health programs, two nature- 
study talks and a program dedi- 
cated to International Good Will 
Day. The schools of the East will 
receive these programs at 2:20 p. m. 
In Chicago it will be 1:30 p.m., in 
Denver 12:30 p.m., and in Seattle 





Because this is the first time that 
the major subjects in the curricu- 
lum have been broadcast nationally, 
they have been prepared with care- 
ful thought and are sponsored by a 
strong Advisory Faculty headed by 
Dr. William C. Bagley of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. An 
Advisory Committee, of which Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the In- 
terior, is an honorary member, has 
been selected, representing all parts 
of the United States. Many of 
America’s leading educators will 
give constructive suggestions re- 
garding the formulation of pro- 
grams and the manner of reaching 
the school public. A Committee on 
Evaluations has been appointed to 
criticize constructively the material 
and method of presentation. Each 
state superintendent has _ been 
asked to serve ex officio as chair- 
man of a state committee formed 
of county superintendents, city 
superintendents, and other admin- 
istrators. Dr. W. W. Charters of 
the Bureau of Educational Re- 





THE NEW 
WIDE AWAKE 
READERS 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cents; Fint 


Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 
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been asked to act as chairman of | 
this large and important advisory 





Special Offer of Juvenile 


Classics 


Aesop’s Fables Alice in Wonderland 
Dicken’s Christmas Stories Heid 


Gulliver’s Travels Hans Brinker 
Robin Hood Swiss Family Robinso 
Helen’s Babies Treasure 


Robinson Crusoe 


Tom Brown’s School Day 


These books are 54% x7% inches, wel 
printed, stiff cloth bound backs, rant 
ing from 203 to 254 pages. 
pupils can earn six of these D0®) 
by selling one gross of our spe! 
pencils. Cash price for any s!x F 
is $3.00 postpaid. Order now while 
we can make you this offer. 


—_— 
eee ee ee Oe 


YATES BOOK COMPANY, 

6625 Delmar Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. nai 
Send us postpaid one gross of your speci® 
cils imprinted “Sold for SCHOOL LIBRA 
FUND.” My pupils and I agree to 8¢ ited 
at 6c each, and when the proceeds are rag 
you agree to mail me postpaid any Six 

I select from the above list. 


Teacher's Name........ 





No, & St. or Rural Route — 
P. O. and State..................-.-: » —ai 


Name of school or district .....- 
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in a Variety of 
Sizes and Materials 











You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot United States 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Large 16x20 inch 
Framed Pictures 
with Glass Front 


You may have the choice 
of any one of the follow- 
ing Pictures for selling 
ONE GROSS of our Spe- 
cial Pencils. 


George Washington 
Abraham Lincoln 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Warren G. Harding 
St. Cecelia 
Sistine Madonna 
Christ at Twelve 
Christ in the Garden 
Christ in Gethsemane 
Sacred Heart of Jesus 
Sacred Heart of Mary 
St. Theresa (Little 
Flower) 


Herbert Hoover 
Woodrow Wilson 
Calvin Coolidge 
Leonard E. Wood 
Chas. A. Lindbergh 
John J. Pershing 
The Angelus 

The Gleaners 

The Old Mill 

Song of the Lark 


Each pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Pic- 


ture Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Flags, Pictures, Phonographs or Other Valuable 
Equipment for Your School FREE OF ALL COST 






. . 

A Picture of “Old Ironsides” 

By special arrangement we are offering 
for the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pen- 
cils this Beautiful 16 x 20 in. Framed 
Color Reproduction of the Famous Paint- 
ing of “Old Ironsides” by Gordon Grant. 
The U. S. Navy Dept. is distributing three 
million of these Pictures, the proceeds be- 
ing used to restore this historic warship. 






New Model “E” Phonograph 
Sweet in tone, durabl 


finished. y constructed, finely 


Equipped with “Artois” 
ducer which Plays all makes of records, 
otor is of Same type as in the expensive 
machines, Given for the sale of only FIVE 
GROSS of our Special Pencils, 
os inscribed “Sold f 
und” 


Repro- 


Pencils 


i ! or the Phonograph 
in gilt, when so ordered. —— 








Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, Guaran 


Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed (not printed), com- 
plete with Canvas Headings and Metal Eyelets, suit- 
able for outdoor or indoor use, for selling only ONE- 
HALF GROSS of our High Grade Hexagon Pencils or 
an Extra Heavy Weight Flag of the same sizes for 


selling ONE GROSS of the Pencils. 


For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful Three 
Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Finished Staff with 
Gilt Spear Head for the sale of only ONE-HALF 
GROSS of Pencils, or a Four Foot Silk Flag, mounted 
as above, for selling only ONE GROSS of Pencils. t 

Each Pencil will be inscribed “Sold for the Flag ~ 


Fund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. 


Indestructible. 












‘eppiyri- # 
- cils. 
of only 


Special Rewards for Boy and Girl Selling the Most Pencils 


With each sale of one gross or more, we will give the girl selling the 
most Pencils a Beautiful String of Imported Pearls, Perfectly Graduated, 
Pearls any 


Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. 


girl will be proud to wear for years to come. 


For the boy selling the most Pencils—a High Grade Mechanical Pro- 
pel and Repel Pencil complete with Extra Supply of Leads, Clip, Ete. 


These extra premiums will be sent immediately upon receipt 

££ Soa — remittance—provided this reaches us within sixty days from 
date Pencils are shipped to you. 

FILL OUT THE COUPON AND MAIL TO-DAY! ===> | 

THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Camden, New York 


The Original School Pencil Premium House—Established 1890. 


sharpen all sizes of Pen- 
Given for the sale 
ONE-HALF 
GROSS of pencils. 







oe Large Size ; ) miners 
Fast << s : Each Picture mounted with Glass Front 
m Ser Chicago a beautiful Blue and Gold Frame. 
> SS Automatic A Genuine Leather Foot Ball 
x Sel Pencil or Basket Ball 
- 1] Ee Sharpener Given for selling 
} 4 ¢hicag b With special onlyONE-HALF 
| i “GuANT y - GROSS of _ our 
. achment to Pencils. A Genu- 





ine Leather Vol- 
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Red Cross Firs 


ee 

t Aid Cabinet 
A necessity in the schoolroom., Contains 
things needed in case of accidents, 
cuts, burns, sprains, ete. Accompanied by 
Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross 
ideas. Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep 
Made of hardwood, oak finish, with pan- 
eled door, Given for the sale of only TWO 













ley Ball given GROSS of our Special Pencils. Pencils 
for a ONE will be inscribed, “Sold for the First Aid 
GROSS sale. Cabinet Fund” in gilt, when so ordered, 
c—— eS ES ES EE ES NS GD GED GED — omens mens oom 
N.I. Mar. 30. 
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Gentlemen: You may send us, ch 
cils. We agree to sell them at Se 
pencils are disposed of. 


(1 Send pencils without inscription. 
C1 Inseribe pencils—“Sold for the 
Teacher's 

Name. 

Name of 

Prin. or Supt. 


Name of School 
or District No. 


THE OSBORNE SPECIALTY CO., Camden, New York. 


us prepaid our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 


arges prepaid sross of your Special Pen- 
] each and remit you the proceeds as soon as the 
It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send 
...Fund,” 
Address 
Address 





group. Alice Keith, formerly in 
charge of school contacts for the 
Damrosch concerts, has been ap- 
pointed broadcasting director in 
charge of these programs. 

In the dramatization of history 
and literature, the best of talent 
has been obtained. While it has 
been necessary to place the direc- 
tion of the programs in the hands 
of educators, it has been equally 
hecessary to have expert guidance 
in the matter of radio presentation. 
A nice adjustment between enter- 
tainment and education must be 
maintained. These programs could 
and should be shafts of light sent 
into the classroom. The teacher 
can vitalize practically every sub- 
ject in the curriculum by making 
use of the broadcast material. 








all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





Catalogue Free! 


1.8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 


823 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Educators have felt the necessity | 
of visual aids and previous prepar- 
ation on the part of children in con- 
nection with radio programs. If 
this project is to succeed, the indi- 
vidual programs and concerts must 
not result in mere passive listening 
on the part of the children. Teach- 
ers who use the same pedagogy that 
they apply to other classes, where 
they meet their children under or- 
dinary conditions and use the cus- 
tomary classroom aids, will find 
that radio can stimulate creative 
effort. 

The American School of the Air 
is sponsored by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, of which 
Warren H. Pierce is educational 
director, and by the Grigsby- 
Grunow Company, whose educa- 
tional director is Ray S. Erlandson. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 
NETWORK 


Minneapolis : WCCO* 
Nashville: WLAC 
New York: WABC 
Oil City: WLBW 


Akron: WADC 
Asheville: WWNC 
Baltimore: WCAO 
Bangor: WLBZ 


Bay City: WBCM Omaha: KOIL 
Birmingham: WBRC Philadelphia: WFAN 
Boston: WNAC WCAU* 


Pittsburgh: WJAS 
Portland: KOIN 
Providence: WEAN 
Roanoke: WDBJ 
Sacramento: KFBK 
Salt Lake City: KDYL 
San Francisco: KFRC 
Seattle: KVI 
Spokane: KFPY 

St. Louis: KMOX 
Syracuse: WFBL 
Toledo: WSPD 
Topeka: WIBW 
Washington: WMAL 
Waterloo: WMT 


Buffalo: WKBW 
Chicago: WMAQ 
Cincinnati: WKRC 
Cleveland: WHK 
Columbus : WCAH 
Denver: KLZ 
Detroit: WGHP 
Fort Wayne: WOWO 
Fresno: KMJ 
Harrisburg : WHP 
Hopkinsville: WFIW 
Indianapolis : WFBM 
Kansas City: KMBC 
Little Rock: KLRA 
Los Angeles : KHJ* 
Memphis: WREC Wichita: KHJ 
Milwaukee : WISN Youngstown: WKBN 
*Stations arvanging time. 











THE COMMENCEMENT TREASURE BOOK. 
(Flaurier). A real treasure chest of clever and 
original material for both Eighth Grade and 
High School Commencements. Contents: 15 
Recitations ; 6 Welcome and Farewell Songs; 8 
Class Songs; 7 Dramatized Songs; 6 Saluta- 
tories; 5 Valedictories; 4 Burlesque Salutatories 
and Valedictories; 4 Class Poems; 16 Orations 
and Essays; 8 Prophecies; 6 Drills and Pageants ; 
6 Vaudeville Novelties; 5 Class Day Stunts; 4 
One-Act Plays, etc. 60 cents. 


DIALOGUES 0’ PEP AND HUMOR. (Bit- 
ney). 35 original humorous dialogues for both 
young and old. Some for all boys, some for all 
girls and a large number for both boys and 
girls. 40 cents. 


RECITATIONS O° PEP AND HUMOR. 
(Flaurier). 125 original recitations for inter- 
mediate and upper grades. A group especially 
for girls and one especially for boys, and selec- 
tions for Prize Contests. 40 cents. 


ONE HUNDRED CHOICE MONOLOGUES. 
(Irish). 22 for Primary grades, 34 for Inter- 
mediate grades and 62 for Grammar grades. 40c. 


WINNING DRILLS AND MARCHES. (Irish). 
For every occasion imaginable. Some for boys 
alone, some for girls alone and some for boys 
and girls together. 40 cents. 


BEST COMMENCEMENT STUNTS AND 
CEREMONIES. (Irish). A big variety of com- 
mencement helps, hints, suggestions and stunts, 
for both 8th Grade and High School. 40 cents. 


GRADUATES’ GAYETY BOOK. (Denton). 
This book puts life and originality, pep and va- 
riety into the commencement events and aims to 
fill every high school commencement need. 40c. 


THE LAST DAY OF SCHOOL IN THE PRI- 
MARY GRADES. (Flaurier). It contains: 43 
Recitations ; 6 Welcome Numbers; 12 Songs; 10 
Dialogues and Plays; 12 Rhymed Specialties; 4 
Dramatized Stories; 5 Seasonal Novelties; 7 
Dances and Drills; 4 Closing Selections. 40c. 


CLOSING DAY IN THE PRIMARY GRADES. 
(Simons). Recitations, monologues, exercises, 
drills, playlets, dialogues, marches, songs, panto- 
mimes and yells. A great book. 40 cents. 


ALL ORDERS FILLED 


Paine Publishing Company, F 


TIMELY 
ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOKS 


A wealth of original, new material 
of the best assortment 

















CLOSING DAY GAYETY BOOK. (Fliaurier). 
For all grades. It contains: Recitations; Dia- 
logues and Plays; Drills and Dances; Songs; 
Monologues and Readings; Class Wills; Saluta- 
tories and Valedictories; Yells; Tableaux and 
Toasts, etc. 40 cents. 


CATCHY PRIMARY RECITATIONS. 
For children of the first’ and second 
Over 200 pieces for any and all occasions. 
are all new and original, short and easy. 


CATCHY PRIMARY DIALOGUES, (Irish). 
Forty-eight dialogues written especially for chil- 
dren in the first four grades. These clever dia- 
logues are simple, easy to learn and intensely 
interesting. 40 cents, 


DIALOGUES AND PLAYS FOR CLOSING 
DAY. (Denton). For all grades. ‘Titles for 
girls alone, for boys alone, and for both boys 
and girls together. 40 cents. 


CLOSING DAY CELEBRATIONS. (Trish). 
A wealth of material of the best assortment for 
all grades. Recitations, dialogues and plays, 
songs, drills, toasts, tableaux, class mottoes, sa- 
lutatory, valedictories, class will, etc. 40 cents. 


SNAPPY SONGS FOR CLOSING DAY. Words 
by Marie Irish, music by Margaret Stitt, Joan 
Clark and Karin Asbrand. An unusual collec- 
tion of clever, catchy songs for all grades. Just 
the songs for wide-awake singers and sure to 
delight any audience. 50 cents. 


OVER THE GARDEN WALL. Operetta in 2 
acts for Primary and Intermediate grades. A 
fantasy of unusual charm told in music easy to 
learn. 10 boys and 19 girls, or 7 boys and 14 
girls. One hour. 50 cents. 


MAGIC GINGERBREAD. An operetta of fun 


(Trish). 
grades. 
They 


35e. 


and frolic for the Primary and Intermediate 
grades. 2 boys and 10 girls are required. Any 
number to make up the chorus. One hour, 
| 50 cents. 


ON THE ROAD TO MOONLIGHT TOWN. A 
musical play for 18 or more children of the Pri- 
mary and Intermediate grades. Music is ex- 
tremely easy and very charming. One hour. 5¢ 
| cents, 


SAME DAY RECEIVED 


irst and Jefferson Sts., Dayton, Ohio 
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teaching. 


ENVELOPES 


Sr 
. 


printed from plates, 


PHOTO STYLE 
On page opposite pupils’ names 
suitable for photo of teacher, 





any size photo to size required. 
remove if practical. 


If your 


YOU SEND TO US 


Name of your school, district number, 
school board and county superintendent. 
If less souvenirs are ordered than 
printed, add 2¢ for each name in excess. 




















School Souvenirs 


Write for free sample— you'll surely like it. 


Our 1930 souvenir No. 14 (3% x 6%) has Ripple Finish, 
India Tint cover, stee} die embossed in different shades of il 
brown, 8 India Tint insert pages of good material. 
the illustrated hand lettered poems of good thought and 
pleasing rhythm is by one now engaged in the profession of 


The special envelopes we furnish with souvenirs are made 
of heavy high grade stock to match souvenir covers, are 
will protect souvenirs indefinitely and 
are a real value over the ordinary kinds. 


we have a novel design 
schoolhouse or 
photo of both teacher and schoolhouse are ordered, add 2c 
for each souvenir for the additional photo. 


Your photo will be returned. 
two-photo souvenirs continue_to grow in favor. 


state, names of pupils, teacher, and if desired, the grades, 
pupils’ 


Remittance must accompany your order. 


COLONIAL PRINTING CO., Box H, 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Souvenir Prices 
POSTPAID 
Quantity Without Photo With Photo 
7 for $1.58 $1.77 
s 1.67 
9 - 1.76 
10 


One of 12 
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We can copy 
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Additional copies (above 40) 
without photo, 7 cents each. 
With photo, 9 cents each. 


Mansfield, Ohio 














Modeling Free 


This illustrated book 
gives a description of 
the differentclays used 
in school, with sug- 


Handbook of 
“< 





A Tested, Proven Art 
Course for Your School 


PRACTICAL DRAWING 


gestions for correlat- 








Art Education Edition 





ing clay werk with 
other school subjects. Write our nearest office for 
Published end mail- literature explaining the many 
ed free upon request advantages this carefully plan- 
by the makers of ned, grade art course offers. 
j ‘“*Permoplast,’" the PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
oa ——— —3 a popular and inexpen- 2205 So.Lamar St., 1315 So. Mich. Blvd., 
ne a> Dallas, Texas. Chicago, Illinois. 





; re Lj sive modeling clay. 
AMERICAN ART CLAY CO.., léucational Dept., Indianapolis, Ind. 




















Things—and Things 


Iceland is planning to celebrate in 
1930 the one-thousandth anniversary 
of its Althing. The Althing is the 
national assembly of Iceland, corre- 
sponding to the English Parliament 
and the American Congress. Althing 
may seem to be a queer name for a 
national assembly. As a matter of 
fact, “thing” meant originally a judi- 
cial court or assembly. According 
‘to Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary, thing is an Anglo-Saxon 
word, which meant at first “a thing, 


| 


; — cause, assembly, judicial assembly.” 
Husting is a closely related word, 
Nn yo! 1e an ake jbeing Middle English for a council 


Right at 
School 


Easily 
Perfectly 












ES, any boy or girl can 

make this clever Scare- 
crow doll, easily, quickly, 
right at school. For Denni- 
son has a new plan so de- 
lightfully simple children 
soon learn to make Scare- 
crow Dollis, Peter Rabbit 
Dolls, Braided Clowns, Pil- / 
—_ Dolls—more than a ly 
c 


Directions FREE 
Simple, step-by-step direc- 
tions for oikins these dolls 
are free. Just mail the cou- 
xon. And remember that 
Jennison materials for mak- 
ing dolls or for other craft 
work, or for special occasions 
at school are to be had at 
department and stationery 
stores and many drug stores. 
Mail the coupon now, and 
why not let us also send 
ou some of the interesting 
Coalices on other Dennison- 
crafts. See list in coupon. 
















ozen different varieties, all 
of Dennison’s inexpensive 
crepe paper and wire. 
Just the thing for 
favors, for prizes, for 
gifts, either at home 
or in the schoolroom. 









DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-Q, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
Please send me free instructions for making Scarecrow Dolls 


Also send the books checked below. I 


Name 
enclose proper amount to cover all. 
Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ ___. Party Table Decorations 10¢ 
Address - Crepe Paper Flowers 10¢ Weaving Paper Rope 10¢ 
Sealing Wax Craft 10 School Posters (Free) 
” : Crepe Paper Curtains for Schoolrooms (Free) 
City. —s State Complete Course in School Crafts and Projects ($2.00) 














or assembly; various local courts in 
Virginia have been called hustings 
‘courts. In Iceland, the assembly is 
the Althing; in Norway, it is the 
Storthing, which is composed of two 
| houses, called the Lagthing and the 
Odelsthing. In these names the as- 
mer sense of the Anglo-Saxon 
word “thing” again appears. 
— > 


In connection with the observance 
of the seventieth birthday of Pro- 
fessor John Dewey, outstanding edu- 
cational philosopher, Jesse H. New- 
lon, director of the Lincoln School of 
Teachers College, spoke at Teachers 
College on “John Dewey’s Influence 
in the Schools.” In discussing the 
changes that have come about in edu- 
cation in the last thirty years, Dr. 
Newlon credited Dewey with these 
achievements: ‘“(1) He focused the 
attention of teachers on the nature 
and needs of the child; (2) He made 
clear that education is the process 
of experiencing; (3) He harmo- 
nized interest and effort; (4) He 
set up the ideal of the school as a 
social institution.” 

—_—.- —— 

The American Humane Associa- 
tion, 80 Howard Street, Albany, 
N. Y., is offering $550 in prizes for 
humane posters. Elementary, junior 
high, and high school pupils, art 
students, artists, and others are eli- 
gible in one or another of. five 
groups. The contest closes June 1. 
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To get accurate, encyclo. 
pedic, up-to-date informa. 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre. 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found, 
The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and in 
formation. 452,000 Entries, in 
cluding thousands of new words, 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages, 

Write for Helps in Teaching 

the Dictionary, FREE 

G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield, Mass. 










































How To Draw The Modest 
Pussy Willow 


A spring lesson children will love begins with 
instructions to have them tint panels of paper 
4% by 12 inches with Artista Water Colors 
to represent the blue or sunset sky. wi 

these are dry, have them draw pussy willow 


branches lightly with brown and 
CRAYOLA to show the difference between 
the smooth brown stems and the fuzzy buds. 
For the best work in spring drawing, 
every child should have his own box 
CRAYOLA,. Be sure the box is green 
and yellow and the name CRAYOLA 
on the crayon. Your nearest dealer 
will be glad to supply you. 
BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
41 East 42nd Street - New York,N.Y. 


CRA YOLA 
tntentententin) mtenentenlentontl as 


















Prepare For MUSIC WEEK 


Start a SONG-O-PHONE SCHOOL BAN) 
NOW Children can “PLAY AT ONCE 


Extensively used by Educators through 
country for children’s bands. SON 
PHONES have won hearty approval, 
of combining educational qualities! — 
ment, in accordance with most 
ciples of teaching. . 

They are practical for Kinde rten obi 
High School Boys and GUNES pode A Spe 

t SONG-O- . 

Simply by humming, fine orchestral effect ™ 
e produced. a 
Send for catalog and make your selectioe 
differentinstruments. 70c to $3.25 each. 


THE SONOPHONE CO. af 
548 Wythe Avenue, Dept. N, Brooklys, *" 


Class Ring ; 


CUPS AND TROPHIES 
Send for CATALOGUE 
Award Pins Like This For 

Spelling, Attendance 












































Deportment, 
Punctuality, Scholars? 
Blue Enamel—Gold Pla 
Plain Catch 30c. Safety Catch 40e. 
Lots of 12 or more 10’ less. 
C. A. WINSHIP & COMPANY, Pt 
TI3A Capitol Bldg., 159 N. State St., Chices® 
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| For details, address as above. 


N. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1042 Chestnut St. 
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A Bombshell 


The recent proposal of Dr. 
Thomas H. Briggs of Columbia Uni- 
yersity that private schools be 
scrapped — through legislation — 
and that children of all classes be 
compelled to attend public schools, 
proved to be something of a bomb- 
shell in the educational camp. Dr. 
Briggs, in an address at Harvard 
University in January, charac- 
terized private schools as “educa- 
tionally bankrupt.” Since Dr. 
Briggs is head of the secondary 
education department of Teachers 
College, under whose auspices two 
“private” schools are maintained 
—Horace Mann School and Lincoln 
School —the newspapers’ eagerly 
sought the Columbia reaction to 
his remarks. 

Dr. Rollo G. Reynolds, principal 
of Horace Mann School, stated that 
Dr. Briggs’s proposal sounded like 
nationalization of children, as in 
ancient Sparta and modern Russia. 
He defended the record of Horace 
Mann School as an important factor 
in educational progress. In some 
places, he said, the public schools 
were better than the private; in 
other places the reverse was true. 

Dr. Jesse H. Newlon, principal of 
Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
a nationally known figure in educa- 
tional circles, admitted that private 
schools in general had become “ex- 
tremely conservative,” and were 
“breeders of snobbishness and un- 
desirable class distinctions.” How- 
ever, although Dr. Newlon believes 
we have too many private schools, 
he is not ready to see them abol- 
ished. “The right to maintain pri- 
vate schools,” he said, “may be very 
necessary to safeguard academic 
freedom.” 

ateieaiiiiimaiadties 

It has been proved by Professor 
Arthur J. Dempster of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, that the infinitesi- 
mal nucleus of a hydrogen atom, 
hitherto held by scientists to be one 
of the most stable things in the 
physical universe, is really in a state 
of continuous vibration at a rate 
about one million times the fre- 
quency of light waves. In recogni- 
tion of his work, Professor Dempster 
has been awarded a $1,000 prize by 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Three of 
his associates in the Ryerson Physi- 
tal Laboratory have received the 
Nobel Prize—R. A. Millikan, A. A. 
Michelson, and A. H. Compton—for 
their researches in the nature of 
matter and radiation. 


KEEP ABREAST 
IN YOUR SUBJECT 





- 
EARN GREDIT 
TOWARD A DEGREE 





While teaching, use the 


HOME STUDY 


Courses for Teachers in Rural. Primary, 
Grade and High Schools—or for Super- 
visors and Principals, which the University 
be Y correspondence. 450 courses in 
Subjects yield credit toward either a 

8 degree or Teaching Certificate. 


Write for booklet giving full information. 


Che University of Chicago 
407 Ellis Hall Chicago 
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Diploma Souvenir 


In the diploma 
souvenir we are 
offering a last 
day remem- 
brance that gives 
the teacher an 
opportunity to 
present a really 
worthwhile, dig- 
nified and = en- 
during gift at 
small expense 
The illustration 
accurately de- 
scribes the outer 
and inner ap 
pearance, The 
* seroll on which 
names of puplis, teacher and school are 
printed, is rolied up and inserted in the tube 
which has been made up like a miniature 
diploma. Think of it, one of these neat lit- 
tle diploma souvenirs to mark the close of 
school containing the list of school chums- 
for approximately 10c¢ each something to 
cherish for a lifetime. The scroll may of 
course be framed and it is neatly engrossed 
and ornamented for that purpose. The 
“roll” is really a strong tube nicely covered 
in white to represent a diploma and is con 
sequently very durable The paper used for 
the scroll is heavy and lasting, so that the 
souvenir may be preserved for many years 
in its original state 

In our forty years of experience we have never of- 
fered or seen- offered to teachers such an attractive 
school remembrance as this one. 
and different and fitted for pupils of all ages. 
pupil will be grateful for such a remembrance. 








Every 


Certificate of Pro 


tion included at an addi- 
tional cost of one cen¥ each. 

















HOUR GLASS 


JOHN WILCOX PUB. 


of styles wit 


Hour Glass 


certificates 


It is absolutely new a silk tasseled cord, 





SOUVENIRS OF YOUR SCHOOL 


WITH OR WITHOUT CERTIFICATES OF PROMOTION 


HE joy of yy AR | thrills teacher and pupil alike. Not the Jeast pleasurable among the events 

1e y to xy and girl is the presentation of the mexpensive gifts which long serv ome 

occasion. The value and usefulness of Wileox Souvenirs has been increased by the don ‘ion “ae delak are 

Certificate of Promotion. This appears in addition to the pupils’ names at no extra charge except for the Diplom 

Souvenir— (see description. ) | Read carefully the descriptions and select just the style suited to your school Aspec- 

ity whether you want souvenirs with or without Certificates of Promotion, Wileox Souvenirs are made in a variety 

K. . ph... B ny be — a with sketches and appropriate verses Prepared with your own 

spec opy oO extra cost, en) 3 > ne p your sc fe i ) . 

Se cel tea at nae Send us the name of your school, board of education or trustees, your own name, 
CLUB ORDERS: 10 per cent discount allowed on orders from more than one 
SAMPLES of any one souvenir free on request. 
hee If you a wish to send special copy of names, ete 

verses anc 1e price wi @ less. See last column of price list All orders prom , 

ae he : . — ] mptly filled, Writ 

We Ra. . arrange it for you, Remittance, must accompany order, Order as many aamnenien as men aee c. ¥ 2 

or include one cent a name for pupils’ names printed in excess of number of booklets ordered 

This handsome, expressive new booklet ° i 

T wands 7 \" A very attractive booklet 8% x5 

ene ta Salk @ in already in great demand this season, Blue Bird beautiful colors. Bluebirds, dS 4% p 

£= u colors, design represents passage of time as and happiness, are flying into the foreground from the 

pupils | qo in and out of school, _ Has eight inside little schoolhouse in the background One of the most 
on | an grag Foor ee 3 * I A May delightful designs ever made, May be used with or 

e ser 1 or itheut photo and with or without without i i j rertificate ° 

- Pa. N —— photo and with or without certificate of pro 


teacher at a time, 


, 28 outlined above, booklets will contain extra 








The _ design ° ° r 

School Days speaks for it- PRICE LIST Springtime LAL LA 
self representing as it does in a STYLES Without Each With Each Without gle color and represents children 
unique manner the typical coun- or her ddiv dhoto — Addi- Pupils’ | dancing about a Maypole in 
try school house. Beautifully on tenn Monel io orless tional Names! the center with a schoolhouse 
printed in four colors on the Sorter - ‘os 1.90 Ht OF in the background, This souve 
finest, quality bristol, bound with | jour @lass ‘ool dee| 1s] (OG | nit is exceptionally artistic in 

With or ]Schoot Days 109] 1:75] 112] 205 | Sise 3 tex 5 inches ete eees 
without certificate of promo Diploma : | f ; pa aR, A nd 
tion. Souvenir | -10 | Withent photo only. [photo if desired scallion 
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SPRINGTIME 


Cooperstown, New York 





BLUE BIRD 


Dept. Ill - 
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Co., Inc. - 














Enable every 
one to visualize 
the various 
steps in these 
important 
dustries. 


Every school, li- 
brary and home 
where there are 
children, will find 
the entire 
tion of real assist- |j 
ance and interest. ~ 


collec. |} 








Sugar Scene 

[} Cement 20 pictures for 50c 
{ | Coal 12 - ~ 25e 
(_] Coffee 15 - 40c 
{| ] Copper 24 60c 
[ | Cotton 16 35e 
|} Flour 15 AVe 
[|] Granite 8 20¢ 
Lj Linen, with history 20 55ce 
(] Lumbering 12 x Zhe 
{[] Marble “ 20¢ 
{] Paper 20 ‘ 50c 
(] Rubber 12 25c 
{] Silk 14 35c 
(J Steel, available soon 

{] Sugar 15 40c 
LJ Wool 15 40c 
At the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- 


teresting description. : 
These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
great expense under the personal direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 

Printed on heavy paper, to wear a long 
time. Some sets are 6 x8 in., others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear Out This Ad 


X the sets you want, fill in the coupon and mail today. With 
each order for $1 or more we will send- Joseph H. Dodson's 
interesting book, *‘ Your Bird Frienda_and How to Win Them.’’ 
FREE—Dodson’s Reference-Index which lists almost 1000 pic- 
tures on Birds, Animals, Plants, Trees, Flowers, Insects, 
Fruits, Fish and Minerals. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 

(0 Send Picture series checked above. 
closed find $ in payment. 

(0 Send your Reference-Index, which I under- 
stand is free. 
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Address 








New Owen Catalogue Free 


We want every teacher to have a copy of our handsome new cata- 
logue which fully describes all of our publications for teachers and 
schools and gives LIBERAL COMBINATION PRICES on many helps 
of great value to teachers in their work. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TODAY—give complete address; a post- 
card will do. Also send names and addresses of any of your teacher 
friends who would like catalogues. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, - - - 










Dansville, N. Y. 


Easy as A~B~-C ! 


You Can Play Any Instrument _< 
In a Few Months ~ 
This Delightful 
New Easy Way! 


NY one can easily learn music by this remark- 

able new method. And the cost is only a 
fraction of the oldslow way. You don’t need a pri- 
vate teacher. You study entirely at home. Almost 
before you realize it you are playing real tunes 
and melodies, both popular and classic, to please 
your friends, amuse yourself, and make money. 
This wonderful new method of reading and play- 
ing music is as simple as reading a book. No private 
teacher could make it any clearer. The lessons come to 
you by mail at regular intervals—complete printed instruc- 
tions, diagrams, all the music you need, You can select 
your own time to study or practice. And the cost averages 
only a few cents a day, including the music. If you play, 
you are always indemand. Many invitations come to you. 
And you meet the kind of people you have always wanted 
to know. 


| Free Book Tells All 
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on your favorite instrument mail the coupon now— 
today. U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 63 Brunswick Bidg., 
New York City. 


U. 8. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
63 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 


Please send me your free booklet, ‘“Music Lessons in 
Your Own Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Frank 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and particulars of 
your easy payment plan. I am interested in the follow- 
ing course: 








Learn to Play Our free booklet, “Music 
Lessons in Your Own 
by Note 


Home”—contains an offer 
that makes the course avail- 

















adolin ophone able at a very low price. 
—_ fanep Also a Free Pensnstation Have you above instrument? 
Organ Ukulele Lesson which shows how de- 
| Violin Cornet lightfully quick and easy Name........... 
| ; T this wonderfully simple 
| rombone method is. Instruments sup- Adéress 
| or any other plied when needed, cash or — “SUE SB rvvvenvnvee aati Nt ae i 
| t credit, If you really want 
to become a good player ee | ee eee 
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A universal favorite 


in the schoolroom 


we Loewen 
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“GIANT” 
MODEL 


An “APSCO” 
AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENER 


There’s Inspiration in a Sharp Pencil! 


“Whittling” means wasted time, wasted pencils 
and papers smudged from lead soiled fingers. 
All APSCO Automatic Pencil sharpeners have the 
wonderful APSCO Cutters—deeply undercut and 
ground to a razor edge. That’s why APSCO 
CUTTERS —don’t scrape— THEY CUT 
There’s an “APSCO” Model to meet the requirements of every 
school—“CHICAGO,” $1—"“GIANT,” $1.50—“MARVEL,” $1.75— 
“STAR,” $2.50—“JUNIOR,” $3.50—“WIZARD,” $4—“DEXTER,” $5 


—“DANDY,” $6 (with automatic feed) and the “ROUND POINT,” 
$2, especially for Kindergarten and Primary Grades. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. _— Chicago, Ill. 





"Giant Stride’ 
“Your ge pal there 


Off to FAIRYLAND with the 
stride of a Giant. Childhood is 
a life of adventure in the fields of 
imagination. 


tion of the fairyland instinct. 


The Medart organization has 


: been active in the playground 
Fanciful explora- 


tions keep the little minds active 
and thus develop the mentality. 


movement from its inception— 
making playground apparatus ap- 
pealing to child imagination. But 
back of all that is the safety and 
durability achieved through fifty- 
seven years of highly specialized 
manufacturing experience. 


The kindergarten, the prim- 
ary school, and the playground 
provide the start to education 
through the exercise and direc- 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO, 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., Saint Louis, Mo. 
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Dr. Harry S. alin professor 
of education in the University of 
Cincinnati, has become dean of the 
teachers college of Syracuse Uni- 
versity, succeeding Dean A. S&S. 
Hurst. 


Dr. Max Mason, director of the 
natural science division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, has been 
chosen president of the foundation 
us successor to Dr. George E. 
cent, who has reached the retire- 
ment age of sixty-five years. 

A great memorial to Benjamin 
Franklin costing $5,000,000 is to be 
erected on the Parkway in Philadel- 
phia. Plans for the structure were 
announced at a dinner given by 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis, Philadelphia 
publisher, to near 500 distin- 
guished -guests. 

Augustus O. Thomas, president 
of the World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations and former super- 
intendent of public instruction of 
Maine, has opened W. F. E. A. head- 
quarters at 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington, D. C., in connection 
with the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 

Helen Haldiman of Monroe, Wis., 
has been awarded the Sir Thomas 
Lipton Trophy for her outstanding 
record in 4-H Club work during 
1929. The trophy was presented at 
the National Live Stock Exposition 
in Chicago. Miss Haldiman was 
awarded, in addition, a scholarship 
at the University of Wisconsin. 


Within five years she has earned | 


$457.50 from nineteen club projects. 


The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education ‘is offering 
an excellent program of addresses 
for its meeting in Atlantic City, 
February 24-26. There will be sev- 
eral general sessions, including one 
joint session with the American 
Educational Research Association; 
also round tables, members meet- 


ing in whichever one of seven sec- | 


tions chiefly interests them. The So- 
ciety’s 1930 Yearbook, on “Quanti- 
tative Measurements in Institutions 
of Higher Learning,” will be pre- 


sented at the Atlantic City meeting. | 


Boys and girls to the number of 
38,472 acted as officers in chapters 
of the Young Citizens’ League in 
South Dakota last year. The 3,055 
chapters earned $36,126.34 and 
spent $30,546.16. 
penditures were $8,182.96 for music 
and musical instruments, $1,250.10 


Vin- | 


Among the ex-| 
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Loose-leaf 


GEOGRAPHY 


Outlines 


By B. Norman Strong, Hartford, Conn, 


The use of these Outlines 
standardizes the teaching 
of geography. They inter- 
est the pupils and inspire 
original work by showing 
them how to make a geog- 
raphy notebook. A _ most 
helpful guide for the busy 
geography teacher. There 
are six outlines as follows: 

United States 

North America 

South America 

Europe 

Asia 

Africa and Australia 
Price 25c each, $1.50 for the set 


Free 


A loose-leaf notebook cover 
will be given free to those who 
order the six outlines and 
mention this advertisement. 


THE PALMER COMPANY 
217 Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 

















SIL. 


Our educational department supplies 
teachers with carefully prepared scientific 
specimens covering origin, culture and man- 
In use all over U.S. 4% 
page text book illustrated with full color 


8525 Nonotuck St., 
Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, 





Helps 


ufacture of silk. 


plates, 10c{ eight mounted specimens on 


cards packed in box, illustrating manufac- 


ture, 80c; cabinet showing 
preserved specimens of 


“ worm, moth, cocoon, etc., 


$5; boxes of 2 cocoons, 10c ; 
wall chart, 20c. All post- 
paid. Ask for folders or 
send orders to 


THE CORTICELLI SILK CO.,, 
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Siouar chia OF ART 


Accredited, Painting, Sculpture, Advertising, Art, Int. 


| Decorating. Dormitories. Catalog: 230 E. Ohio St., Chicago 


words. Spe 
JOHN H, PARNOLD, 





LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.0 
each, Debate outlines affirmative or negativ 
both $2.00; complete Geenartons $3.00 per thousané 
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ecial research $5. 


e $1.08, 








PHOTOS | 
ENLARGED 


Size 16x20 teches 
length or bust form, 
ups, '° 
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GOV TPOSITIONS 


$35 TO$75 WEEK 
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Sieve asc 
IN MUSIC 





Success in Music is easy—it 
ig merely the adding each | 


week, each month, a little 
more knowledge, a little more 
skill through properly direct- 
ed study and training. Thou- 
sands of good musicians are 
standing still—are “in a rut” 
—because they have gone as | 
far as their training in music 
will permit. 


Is this your case? If so, then 
the solution is a simple and_| 
easy one. More money, great- 
ef recognition, higher positions 
are ready and waiting for | 
you, just aS soon aS you are) 
ready for them. 


LET US HELP YOU 


For 25 years this great Musical 
Organization has been helping am- | 
bitious musicians help themselves. | 
Thousands of letters from enthus- 
iastic students and graduates tes- | 
tify to the great value and profit | 
of our musical training. 





In your spare time, right in your 
own home, and at a trifling cost, 
you can gain a musical training 
that will be the best and most 
profitable investment you have | 
ever made. | 


SEND FOR FULL DETAILS 
AND CATALOGUE 


If you are really ambitious to suc- 
ceed in music; if you have faith in | 
yourself, by all mean? clip the 
coupon and send it back. We will 
send you full details of our Won- 
derful Home-Study Method of 
musical training. Send today. 
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University Extension Conservatory 
Langley Ave. and 41st Street 
Chicago 


University Extension Conservatory 
Department 507 


Langley Ave. and 41st Street, 


Chicago 
— send me free and without any 


tiation full details of your remark- 
ale Home Study Method, and of the 
course I have checked. 


Plano C) Trumpet (J Pub. School 
JCoure for =O Harmony _ Music 
Students (] Advanced [] Voice 
1 Normal Composition . ——_ 
Teach for (] History of [) Mandolin 
1 Viblin Ts : Music [] Banjo— 
1 Cornet (J Choral 5 String 
Conducting ([] Tenor . 
Name. 
Street, 
City, 


| dedicated January 24. 
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for pictures, $3,662.75 for play- 
ground equipment, $5,934.74 for 
school equipment, and $530.56 for 
flags. Of the 3,055 chapters, 1,485 


carried out the major project of | 


last year—in music appreciation— 
which resulted in the addition of 
354 musical instruments to school- 
rooms of the state. 

The first incumbent of the Depew 
Chair of Public Speaking at George 
Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is Willard Hayes Yeager, 
formerly of the University of Illi- 
nois. The chair, given by -Mrs. 


Chauncey M. Depew in memory of |: 


her husband—a noted orator—was 
The courses 
in public speaking at the university 
are offered by its school of govern- 
ment, which prepares students es- 
pecially for the United States For- 
eign Service and for executive posts 
in national and state government. 

Membership applications for the 
National High School Orchestra and 
Band Camp, Interlochen, Mich., are 
coming in in large numbers, accord- 
ing to J. E. Maddy, musical director 
of the camp. Because of the many 
students in the 1929 camp who have 
expressed their desire to attend the 
1930 camp also, competition for camp 
places next season is expected to be 
keener than ever. Music teachers 
having pupils qualified to attend the 
camp are urged to get in touch im- 
mediately with Mr. Maddy at Ann 
Arbor, Mich. (Box 386). 

The death of Dr. Albert Vander 
Veer in Albany, N. Y., at the age of 
eighty-eight, recalls his thirty-one 
years of service to the educational 
system of New York State, as mem- 
ber, vice-chancellor, and chancellor 
of the Board of Regents. He re- 
tired in 1927. As a young man, just 
graduated from medical school, he 
served in 1863 as a surgeon with 
the 66th New York Volunteers, and 
in 1864-65 was connected with a hos- 


| pital division of the Army of the 


Potomac. Dr. Vander Veer gained 
widespread recognition as a surgeon 
and medical instructor. For forty- 
six years he taught in the Albany 
Medical College, of which he was 
dean from 1896 to 1905. He had 
been president of the American Sur- 
gical Association and of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association. He be- 
queathed $5,000 as a welfare fund 
for the employees of the New York 
State Department of Education. 
ameiiaiiaiebiines 

“Happiness is the echo of the 

pleasant words we speak to others.” 












you can 
have the 
VOICE 


you want 


ee, = %, 100% 
Nat Smprovement 
| Guaranteed 


toda: free Voice Book telling about amaz- 
ing jay fet pe of Voice Treining, your 
ities. Banish basiiness yy 
PERFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, Dept. 38-23 
1922 Sunnyside Ave., Chicago 
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“book- of~ the-month’ 
this month ~ and why? 


T is a very remarkable new book 

not yet published, chosen by the 
distinguished group of five critics 
who compose our Selecting Com- 
mittee, as the outstanding work 
among the many books that were 
submitted last month, in advance 
of publication, by the publishers of 
this country. 
If you were a_ sub- 
scriber to the Book- 
of -the- Month Club 
service, you would not 
only receive a full re- 
port about this book, 
but you would make 
sure of getting it, if 
you decided after reading our Com- 
mittee’s report that it was a book 
you would not care to miss reading. 


Henry Seidel Canby 


Chairman 


You would not be obliged to take 
it, however, unless it appealed to 
you. That’s why you are given a 
full report about it, a month before 
it is published. You are thus given 
the opportunity of choosing some 
other important forthcoming book. 
For instance, last month there were 
fourteen new books about which 
our Committee reported to mem- 
bers. You might have preferred 
one of these, in place of the “book- 
of-the-month”; and if none of them 

appealed to you—you 
would not have had to 


take any! 

Moreover, if you take 
any one of the books 
recommended by our 

5 Committee, and find you 


have been misled by the 
report you may exchange it for 
another at the same price. This 
“guarantee of satisfaction” com- 
pletely protects you in your book 
purchases. 


Through this unique and com- 
plete service, you need never miss 
any book you are particularly keen 
to read. How often now, through 





























Name 





Address 














City 





BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 

386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Books shipped to Canadian members through Book-of -the-Month Club Canada) Limited 


oversight, do you forget 
to obtain outstanding 
books you intend to read, 
and then have to con- 


fess, months afterward 

thay aver 
that you neve! got Christopher 
around to it? orley 


Over 100,000 of the most netable 
people in the country—in every 
line of endeavor—now guard them- 
selves against missing the new 
books they want to read, by be- 
longing to the Book-of-the-Month 
Club. They are people of your 
taste and standards. They don’t 
receive any book, unless they want 
it; but they do make absolutely 
sure, by this service, that they get 
and read the books they are anx- 
ious not to miss. 


Why not try it yourself? The 
service does not cost you any 
thing! There are no 
dues, no fees, no extra 
charges of any kind. 
You can join this organ- 
ization, and get all the 
benefits of its service, 
and yet take as few as 
four books a year. You 





Dorothy 
Canfield 


may take more if you please, but 


you do not have to. You pay only 
for the books you decide to take, 
and the same price as if you got 
them from the publisher himself 
by mail! 

Surely, among the 150 or more 
books our Committee will report 
upon in 1930, there will be at least 
four you will be very anxious not 
to miss. Find out how 
this valuable service will 
absolutely prevent you 
from missing them. 

Mail the coupon below 

for full information. 

Your request will involve wittiam Allen 
you in no obligation. White 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Ine. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Continental Divide, Seen on Student Tours 

The University of Colorado, in the foothills of the Rockies, offers you unsur- 
passed opportunities for combining summer study with recreation. Organized 
hikes and week-end outings; mountain climbing; visits to glaciers; automobile 
excursions to Rocky Mountain National Park; mountain camp maintained for 
summer students. Altitude of one mile, within sight of perpetual snow, gives 
unexcelled climate and stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 23 to July 26 
Second Term, July 28 to August 29 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Law, Medicine, Education, Business Adminis- 
tration, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field courses in Geology and Biology. 
Maison Francaise, Casa Espanola. University Theater with Special instruc- 
tion in Dramatic Production. Many special courses for teachers, supervisors 
and administrators. Opportunities for graduate work in all departments. Ex- 
cellent library; laboratories. Organ recitals and public lectures. Vacation 
railroad rates. Boulder common point from Eastern States. 


University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 


——— — — — — -Send Today for Complete Information— — — — — — — 
Dean of the Summer Quarter (Dept. W), University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado. 
Please send me the Bulletins checked below: 


Summer Quarter Catalogue Summer Recreation Bulletin 


Field Courses in Geology and Biology Graduate School Bulletin 


Write Name and Address in Margin and Mail 
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MINNESOTA 


Heart of the Nalons Playground 
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the 


Minnesota is the third largest State University. The facili- 
ties it offers teachers, graduate and undergraduate students 
in work leading to all Academic and Professional Degrees 
are unsurpassed. 


. 
College of Education 
offers excellent opportunities to those desiring 
to advance to higher teaching or administra- el 
tive positions. 








All Departments in Session /% ny 
Courses in Standard and , ¢/ 
Special Subjects figs y 
Administration School Music Art [- 
Supervision Psychology Child Welfare 


*‘In the Heart of the Nation’s 
r Playground’’ 


D; ENJOY YOUR RECREATION TIME 


Supplementing the vast Natural Playground 
of Hills and Valleys, Lakes and Rivers that 








Minnesota offers, a special recreational 
Program has been organized. Highly in- 
teresting Lectures, Convocations, Con- 
certs and Dramatics, Excursions to 
Points of Historical, Artistic, and 
Industrial Interest. Tournaments in be we 
Golf, Tennis, Hand Ball, open to is 
men and women. fe J 
FIRST TERM ON nd fy 
June 17th—July 26th Re 3 
SECOND TERM 
July 28th —August 30th 
For complete Information rs) 
Address—Director of eS 














Summer Session, 


oN Box A. i‘ 
“= UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOT 
MINNEAPOLIS, 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Penmanship Leaders 


The National Association of Pen- 
manship Teachers and Supervisors 
will hold its next meeting in De- 
troit, April 9-10-11. The proceed- 
ings of the association are sent to 
each member and contain a com- 
plete copy of the reports of the re- 
search and investigation commit- 
tees. This year the theme of the 
meeting will be “Fitting Penman- 
ship to the New Curriculum.” The 
topics for research are: (1) Teach- 
er Training; (2) Ways and Means 
for the Transfer of the Knowledges 
and Skills of the Handwriting Les- 
son to the Other Written Work of 
the Day; (3) The Possibilities of 
Character Development through 
the Teaching of Penmanship; (4) 
Left-Handedness; (5) What and 
How Do Primary Children Want to 
Write? (6) Devices for Increasing 
Speed While Improving Quality; 
(7) Devices for Improving Posture, 
Movement, etc.; (8) Helps for the 
Untrained Penmanship Teacher. 
John G. Kirk of Philadelphia is 
president of the association. 


——. 


Sponsored by the Church and 
Drama League of America, Inc. (an 
affiliation of three organizations), 
National Drama Week was observed 
this year from February 9 to 15. 
Friday the 14th was scheduled to 
stress Drama in Education. The 
League seeks to encourage discrimi- 
nating playgoers to support artistic 
productions and study published 
plays. It also aims to awaken the 
public to the importance of the 
drama as a medium of expression, 
and to foster the development of a 
national drama. The League’s ad- 
dress is 289 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 


————— 


A trip to Europe is offered as first 
prize in each of two contests on the 
League of Nations arranged by the 
League of Nations Association, Inc., 
6 East 39th Street, New York. One 
group of prizes is offered to high 
school students and the other group 
to students in teacher-training insti- 
tutions. For details, write without 
delay to the above address. 


i e 
(Cleze of Music ) 
Summer Session Begins June 23, 1930 
Six Weeks Intensive Study 
Public School Music (Accredited) 
Credits Toward Degree. 
Normal and Master Classes. 


Private Instruction. All Departments Open. 
Send For Particulars. 








With 








Summer Session 
June 13th to July 25th, 1930 


College and Graduate Courses 
and Special Courses for Teachers. 
Also Courses in 


Music, Social Work, Engineering, Art. 





For Special Bulletin of Summer Session address 
Dean Isidor Loeb, Director of Summer Session, 
Room 202, Duncker Hall, Washington Univer- 








sity, St. Louis, M1093R179 








March 19% 
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WHILE YOU STUDY 


Summer SCHOOL at the University 
of Denver means more than class routine. 
Here hours of study are balanced with 
hours of healthful recreation in the cool 
atmosphere of mile-high Denver. Amer. 
ica’s most famous mountain playgrounds 
are in plain view of the campus, calling 
you to afternoon and weekend outings. 
You also enjoy the amusements and the 
cultural advantages of a city of 325,000, 
Distinguished guest professors from 
America and Europe will give courses in 
1930. If interested in advancement in 
education ask especially about the course 
for superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors. Summer sessions run from 
June 16th to July 23rd and July 23rdto 
August 29th. Full information is con. 
tained in Bulletin No. 6, obtainable from 
Wilber D. Engle, Director. 


UNIVERSITY OF 


DENVER 
NU 














SUMMER 
NORTHWESTERN SESSION 
UNIVERSITY 


“By the shore of Lake Michigan” 
High scholarship standards— Beautiful location 
—Moderate climate — Unusual opportunities 
for recreation—Organized trips and excursions. 
Liberal Arts 


Graduate School 
School of Education 





June 23-August 16 
School of Commerce 
School of Journalism 
School of Music 
School of Speech 
School of Law 


}June 23-August | 
June 23-August 23 








The School of Education — 
Wide Range of Courses. Courses. specially de 
signed for Superintendents, Principals, Super 
visors, Deans, Advisers, and Teachers in 
Schools, «ge Schools and Tea 
Special Subjects. 

Faculty. Regular Staff supplemented by mem 
bers of Faculties of other Universities 
distinguished Public School Teachers# 
Administrators. a 

Graduate Work. Special attention gives” 
the needs of Graduate students and expet! 
teachers. supervisors, and administrators. 


For bulletin, address 
The Director of the Summer oa 
120 University Hall, Evanston, Ill. 
—7 








Study and play on the shores of Lake Mich 
igan. Learn to teach little children ® 
well-equipped classrooms. Summer session 
opens June 20. Elementary courses to 
the special needs of teachers from nurse] 
school through sixth grade. Socialized A* 
tivities in History, Geography and Civié 
Fine and Industrial Arts for Elemental 
Grades. Children’s Literature. Story bed 
ing. Large demonstration school. 
college and dormitory buildings. cnet 
Edna Dean Baker, President, Box 
Evanston, Illinois. 
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974 Bird Pictures 


i InBeautiful 


Colors 


| Exact Repro- 
ductions from 

Nature 
Size 7x9 inches 
Suitable for mounting 

or framing 
Every school, li- 
brary and nature 
' lover should have 
\.-*| this set, Buy a 
few at a time and 
keep adding until 
you have the com- 
plete set. 





Blue Jay 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s 
leading authority on bird life, of- 
fers you the finest and only complete 
collection of bird pictures in the 
world—some of them now extinct. 


Only $1.00 


$1.00 will bring you 33 Dodson- 
Mumford pictures (an _ extra-fine 
selection) also Reference Index de- 
scribed below. Use the coupon. 
With each order we will send Joseph 
H. Dodson’s interesting book, ‘‘Your 
Bird Friends and How to Win 


Them.” 

FRE Dodson’s Reference-Index lists al- 
most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- 

mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, Insects, Fruits, 

Fish, Minerals and Industrial Studies. Send 

for a copy. 


Joseph H. Dodson, Inc. 

201 Harrison St., Kankakee, Ill. 

0) Please send me your 33 selected bird pic- 
tures. $1.00 enclosed. 

[) Please send your Reference-Index con- 
cerning nearly 1,000 pictures, 


Name . 


Address 
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$1260 to $3400 


A YEAR. 
PICK YOUR JOB 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


way Postal Clerks 

¥ get $1900 the first year, being paid on the 
Stead fifteenth of each month, $78.00 eac pay day. oz pey is 
var de, sed, the maximum being $2,700 a year. $112.50 each 


ing ¢xaminations throughout the country are expected. 


Teachers—Travel for ‘‘Uncle Sam” 
atailvey Postal Clerks have a yearly vacation of 15 working days 
the counts They travel on a pass when on business and see 
in away from home they get allowance for hotel. 
CITY MAIL. CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 


carriers now commence at $1,700 a year and automati- 
rly increase $100 a year to $2,100 an 
ar 


, 6 
marcato. s fecustly held tn the lareet 
oa City residence is ‘wnnecceenry. sna 


GOVERNMENT CLERK—CENSUS CLERK 


s 





Mist ite OET, FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


“nee, mE Coupon. Tear it off and mail it today—now, 
IT NOW—Thi 
™ay real s investment of t ts for a postage stam 
om ia your getting a Government Job. niclariasis . 
Dept aed INSTITUTE 
tant, Rochester, N. Y. 

beleee®S of charge (1) a full description of the position 


i (2) Free copy of 32 book, ‘How to Get a U. 3. 
ccmaggment Sob + @A fist of ee. Government Jobs now ob- 


Hi 


A Rallway Postal Clerk. _.($1900-$2700) 
ms cmnmce Clerk .($1700-$2300) 
« mel Carrier... ($1700-$2100) 
~ Mall Carrier ($2100-$3300) 
Qj General Clerk—census Clerk........($1260-$2100) 
Prohibition Agent... ($2300-$2800) 
Name rs 
Address 


Use This Coupon Before You Mislay It. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Health Device 


“Health and Color in Silent Read- 
ing,” by Dr. Dorothy Child, with 
illustrations by Mary Wireman, is 
a device of “pictorial completion” 
for teaching health in the lower 
grades. The first series, now ready 
—for first and second grades—is 
entitled “Health Habits.” It is a 
set of sixteen lessons for ten chil- 
dren, 160 sheets in all. Each lesson 
or story calls upon the child to com- 
plete it by drawing some object or 
naming certain articles. The au- 
thor, who is a special assistant in 
the Division of Medical Inspection, 
Philadelphia Public Schools, ex- 


originated in response to a definite 
need encountered in work with mal- 
nutrition and tuberculosis cases. 
The device has been commended by 
Julia Wade Abbot, a leader in kin- 


plains that this material has been | 





dergarten and health education. It 
may be ordered from Child Health | 
Series, 5022 Morris Street, German- 
town, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ES 
Many schools have been interested 
in modeling with soap as a medium 
through the annual competitions un- 
der the sponsorship of the National 
Soap Sculpture Committee. The 
prizes this year amount to $2,850— 
$1,850 in the amateur section and 
$1,000 in the professional class. In- 
formation on the competitions and 
instruction in soap modeling may be 
had from the National Soap Sculp- 
ture Committee, 80 East 11th Street, 
New York City. 





eiutitediiitialomes 
| The All-Year Club of Southern 
California (1151 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, California) publishes 
“Southern California Through the 
Camera,” a booklet which contains 
many artistic views of Southern 
California scenes. It may be had by 
readers of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 
PRIMARY PLANS while the supply 
lasts. Address The All-Year Club, 
as above, enclosing four cents in 
stamps to cover postage. 





———— 

The great secret of making the 
labor of life easy is to do each duty 
every day.—Marsten. 








University of Vermont 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15 
Burlington-on-Lak¢ Champlain | 


Sind 
Br sg 








Excellent courses for graduates, un- 
dergraduates, teachers. Advantages 
of country with conveniences of city. 
Recreational facilities unsurpassed. 
Trips to Montreal, Quebec. Moun- 
tain and lake excursions under Sum- 


mer School direction. Attendance 
limited to 1000. Write now for 
further information and illustrated 
catalogue. | 


BENNETT C. DOUGLASS, Director | 
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Our Thanks to 12,000 Teachers 


Who in One Short Year Have Made 


This NEW PLAN of Craft 
A Great Success 


UST one year ago we announced that “School Crafts and 
J Projects” was ready—an entirely new plan, in four big - 
illustrated books, for teaching crafts in the schoolroom. 
Immediately eager requests poured in from teachersevery- 
where. And now more than 12,000 individual teachers 
have adopted this practical, new, inexpensive method 
for every-day use in school, playground arid club work. 

But no wonder “School Crafts and Projects” has met 
with such hearty endorsement from educators every- 
where. For the Plan was prepared in direct response to 
requests from teachers themselves—in one year 33,000 
teachers wrote to Dennison for special helps—and every 
teacher’s problems seemed “different.” Some wanted a year- 
round program; others, specific ideas for projects, posters, 
banners, cutouts, costumes, schoolroom decorations; still 
others, new ideas to round out work already planned. 


How the Plan Was Prepared 


So we consulted craft supervisors, brought together a 
staff of craft teachers, tested thousands of ideas from 
the standpoint of practical classroom value, and after 
many months of careful preparation we published this 
Plan for you. Today, one year after its introduction, 
“School Crafts and Projects” is a success—not because 
12,000 copies have been sold, but because in actual 
every-day use, 12,000 teachers have found it to be the 
answer to every problem in craft teaching. 


Hundreds of teachers write us of the happy expe- 
riences they have had with the Plan. For example: 


Miss Verna Mae Fife of Oakdale, Pa., writes: ““My super- 
vising principal thinks the craft suggestions are wonderful.” 


Miss Leola G. Armstrong of Montague, Mass., says: ‘“My 
class has indeed enjoyed the drawings, flowers and posters 
given in these books.” 


MissC. N. Smith of Boynton, Okla., writes: ‘The ideas and 
designs are so clever and original and so simple and inex- 
pensive to carry out.”’ 

And so we might go on telling in her own words how 
each teacher has found in this Plan the exact help and 
inspiration she needed. 


Special Offer—Send No Money 


But we want you to judge the Plan yourself. And you 
can—without any obligation to keep it. Simply fill out 
and mail the coupon below. When the postman brings 


Teaching 


Pint 


272 Ready Helps 


Turn to these 4 Big 
Illustrated Books when- 


ever you want new 
ideas for: 


Playground Projects 

Crepe Paper Curtains 

Easter Baskets and 
Favors 

Manual Training 
Cut-Outs 

Patriotic Posters 

Health Posters 

Toys and Games 

Historical Dolls 

Travel Posters 

Crepe Paper Flowers 

Valentine Novelties 

Alphabet Books 

Costume Posters 

May Day Baskets 

Occupational Dolls 

Animal Cut-outs 

Costumes and Scenery 
for A School Play 

Projects for a School 
Exhibition 

Favors and Souvenirs 
for A School Party 

Flower Posters for 
Teaching Color and 
Design 

Gifts for the Children 
to take Home 

Pennants and Banners 
for Athletic Events 

Picture Framing with 
Passe Partout 

And for hundreds of similar 


helps helps in your sc A 
playground and club work. 





the books, pay him only $2 plus the few cents postage. 








Then go through the books, and if you are not delighted 
with them, return them, and your money will be prompt- 
ly refunded. 


Dept. 24-Q2, Framingham, Mass. 


“School Crafts and Projects” 
comes to you in four big books prin- 
ted in large, clear type, on fine 
quality paper, containing, all 
told, 196 pages, 414 illustrations 





U DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-Q2 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books con- 
| taining your new plan “School Crafts and Projects.” I will 
pay the postman $2 in full payment, plus the few cents post- 
age. It is understood that if | am not completely satisfied, I may 
| return the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 


‘| ee " 


| Street or R. F. D. 


| Nore: If you prefer or if you might not be at home when the postman calls, 
l you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the books will 


be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here-....... 


Framingham, Mass. 
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N JNNOVATION IN 
INSTRUCTION 


Easel Equipped With 


Removable chalk and water color tray 
paint containers. 





High grade blackboard working surface 24" x 24’. 
Full size practice pad with payer cutter. 
Chalk sticks and junior size eraser. 
with aluminum 


Folds flat for storage. | 
Hard maple, rigid, dis- MOCCASIN INC., 
tinctively finished in | 34 Waverly Avenue, 
natural birch with Chin- Mamaroneck, New York. 
tae eg catalog on | Send me single, double easel P 
request. Easels made | Send me your catalog. 
single and double. 
Single $12.50. a 

Double $15.00 | Nam 
F. O. B. Mamaroneck, 
New York. 1 Address..... 


A 


A Combination Blackboard and Art 


















ty Hard Enamel 
No. C3 Each Dozen 


“S-S98-S-m9 

Pin Guard and Chaie = OT ok 
sed letters on Pin 

or aoe ind Enamel 

1 Oo OF " 

Sterl.Si. -25 2 = Dozen $1.26 Each 

oon $1.45 
10k.-Gid. $3.002Ba.. Ds, $2.50 Ea 


No. R350 Raised Ramen 


Yeer or background Hard Enameled 


ee 
Ster!, Sliver, with IOKt.GoldTop §2 18. @ 2a 
10Kt. Gold, with White ; Gold Top $6 
14Kt. Gold » Green Gold Top Srert &, 
SAMPLES POANE ED upon your Principal's En o ole 3.76 
lake. Ge ld 








Each 
$0 or 


Each 


i 38 
$1.10 











PLATE. 50¢ EA.: 12 QR MORE, $5.00 DOZ.; 
COLORS ENAMEL, ANY 3 LETTERS AND DATE. 


BASTIAN BROS. CO. 


923 BASTIAN BLDG. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 








ie Schoo! Course 
2 Yea l@eis You can complete 


this simplified om 4 
rse at home 4 
all = for en- 


PHO 


| ad owe Meets 
and the leading professions. This 


papi Shey eocahayes oe Saeed tm oat =: 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 
(Dept. H.838 Drexel Av. # 8th Bt. © A.8.1923_ CHICAGO 


Size 24x4. 





High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 


25 FOR $1.50 
Made from any good photograph 
Original returned, 
Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 


TOS 

















Government Positions 


Clerk Carriers, Rura! Carriers, Railway Mail Clerks, 





Postmasters, Department Clerks, and many others. 
Splendid salaries, easy work, vacation with pay. 
Only common school education required. Exami- 


to play Piano, Organ, Violin, Mandolin, Guitar, Banjo, ete 

nations often. 37,796 appointed last year. Send for Beginners or ac dvanced players. | You pay as you learn. Conte you 
= + : + ORR - on ew cents a day s @atialy students 

p= A hg 5 BE = _e anc : American School of Music, 27 Manhattan Bidg., Chicago. 


MUSIC LESSONS vour HOME 
Sia 


You can play music like this quickly 
Write today forour FREE BOOKLET. It tells how to learn 














"an 389 BEST BOOKS 


BOOKS coveringthewholerange of human 














New York Publishing Co.. Dept. 2-C, 25 Dominick St., N.Y. 


- All Wall Decorations - 
Decorative 


hought. including 
fiction and weprense ene cro meted in ® 
BG) ery con, worthy of 0 place Saat Moore Push-Pins a 
Sereee et Write Write 3 «FR es “*To Hang up Things’’ 7 
your copy TODA 3 sizes 6 colors 
Let us save you money on any book in EE 1 Oc a Block. Ali Dealese 




















[SCHOOL RINGS # 









Send for our ( “atalog of Rings and — ins for i‘ 
Schools, Clubs, Frats and Military Academ- 
ee. Factory prices. Rings, $1 up. Pins, 


¢. K. GROUSE COMPANY, 
114 Bruce Ave., North Attleboro, Mass. 


FREE CATALOG 
SOMETHING DIFFEREN TS PIN COMPLETE 
3 WITH SEPARATE DATE GUARD & CHAIN 2 COLORS 
: ) SESE) STERLING SILVER $135 t20n )$120 


2 } SILVER PLATE 7S mort) 65 








solid ‘Gold $4.50 


No. 2421 





cayerme METAL Arts Co.twc. 903 Portland Ave. Rochester NY. 
CLASS PINS and RINGS 


Write for our 1930 Catalog 
Pin shown here with any letters, numerals, 
or colors. Sterling Silver or Rolled Gold 
plate, 50¢ each or $5.00 per doz. UNION 
EMBLEM CO., 99 V. Trust Bidg., Palmyra, Pa 








wt ves. Meh. 











School Emblems 


= Silver Ring with 
ed letters and date 


$1. ‘50 ea. $16.50 doz. 
Other styles as low as 85c each. 
PRICE LIST FREE 
M. P. JENKINS, 
4-8 Trefton Drive, East Braintree, Mass. 











Teachers—let me give you a regular 
30c size tube of Kondon’s— yw" 








We want school teachers to 
know and value Kondon's and 
to advise this healthy habit to 
their boys andgirls. 3100 teach- 


ersaccepted this offer last season 






Keep nose and head clear with 
Kondon's. It prevents infec- 
tion, colds and catarrh, Just as 
oc as cleaning the teeth, 











Send the names of 20 or more 


parents of your pupils. We will 
/ teodyos, not asample, buta reg- addresses to Kon 





ular size 33c tube of Kondon’s. 





this ad. Mail it at once 


- the 20 or more names a: 


Minneapolis, Minn. 









'g.Co. 










Take these four steps for pupils’ health 


KONDONS «22 
CATARRHAL JELLY ALL DEALERS 











My WoRKBOOK IN PHONICS. 


LITTLE INDIANS. 


JANE-LOUISE’S CooK 


HERE’S FOR A GOOD TIME. 


ANTON AND TRINI. 


INSTRUCTIONAL TESTS IN 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 





THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readers at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 


By Mar- 
Hardy. Part One: Paper, 
48pp., 20c. Part Two: Paper, 48pp., 
20c. Wheeler Publishing Company, 


Chicago. 

By Mabel Guinnip 
LaRue, Author of “The F-U-N 
Book,” etc. Illustrated in color by 
Maud and Miska Petersham. Cloth. 
175pp. 80c. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


jorie 


THE MAKERS OF THE UNWRITTEN CON- 


STITUTION. By William Bennett 
Munro, Professor of American His- 
tory and Government, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Author of “Personality in 
Politics,” “The Invisible Govern- 
ment,” etc. The Fred Morgan Kirby 
Lectures, delivered at Lafayette Col- 
lege, 1929. Cloth. 160pp. $1.50. 
The Macmillan Companp, New York. 
Book. A Cook 
Book for Children. By Louise Price 
Bell. Illustrated. Cloth. 75pp. 
Coward-McCann, Inc., New York. 


THE SILENT READING Hour SERIES. 


Edited by G. T. Buswell and W. H. 
Wheeler. Illustrated (in color) by 
Lucille Enders. Cloth. True Stories: 
250pp., 72c. Adventure Stories: 
255pp., 78c. Happy Days: 186pp., 
66c. Wheeler Publishing Company, 
Chicago. 


SHORT SPANISH REVIEW GRAMMAR AND 


COMPOSITION Book. With Everyday 
Idiom Drill and Conversational Prac- 
tice. By Arthur Romeyn Seymour, 
Professor at Florida State College 
for Women; and David Hobart Car- 
nahan, Professor at the University 
of Illinois. Illustrated. Cloth. 196 
D. C. Heath and Company, New 
York. 

A Collection 
of Parties for Holidays and all Kinds 
of Miscellaneous Social Occasions. 
For Young People and Adults. By 
Beatrice Plumb. Illustrated. Cloth. 
265pp. $1.50. S. Denison & 
Company, Chicago. 


Crazy STUNTS FOR COMEDY OCCASIONS. 


By Harlan Tarbell, Author of “Chalk 
Talk Stunts,” etc. Illustrated by the 
author. Cloth. 102pp. $1.00. T.S. 
Denison & Company, Chicago. 


THE HicgH SCHOOL STUNT SHOW AND 


CARNIVAL. By Williard B. Canopy. 
Illustrated by Harlan Tarbell. Cloth. 
115pp. 1.00. T. S. Denison & Com- 


pany, Chicago. 
Children of the 


Alpland. By Virginia Olcott. Illus- 
trations in color by Constance 
Whittemore. Cloth. 160pp.  7é6c. 


Silver, Burdett and Company, New- 
ark, N. J. 

ARITHMETIC 
FOR BEGINNERS. By John R. Clark, 
The Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University; Arthur 
S. Otis, Author of “Otis Self-Admin- 
istering Tests of Mental Ability”; 
and Caroline Hatton, Supervisor of 
Arithmetic, Public Schools, Fort 
Lee, N. J. In paper covers. Test 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 

lesson course in writing and seuzbeting of the 

Short-Story and a ay copy of THe WRiTER's 

MONTHLY free. 

@est.ce HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Springtield, Mass. 








P.R. MADDOX, 


JUVENILE PLAYS 


For Junior High Schools, Grades and Rural Schools. 


Write for descriptive folder. 
owling Green, Missouri 















Test Your Story Writing 





Ability FREE 


Many potential writers don’t know their own 
dormant ability. Dr. Burton’s Analysis Test 
indicates your power to create plots, charac- 
ters that live, to understand motives, etc. It’s 
a splendid test of your story instinct. Send 
for this free analysis. Try it, and receive 

Xt critic’s opinion, also booklet, * *Short Story 


DR BURTON 
Laird Ex Eecstes lastinete, 651 Laird Bidg., Minneapolis, Mian. 








March 193 





Smith’s Regent 
Review Books 


—A Real Help in Teaching — 


For tests, class drill, home work, textbook 
review, preparation for examinations, ete. 
Wonderful supplements to the regular texts, 
for more thorough knowledge and higher 
standings on examinations. Compiled from 
N. Y. State Regents papers, including 199, 
Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by pub. 
lic and private schools throughout U. S, and 
Canada. 50 subjects, elementary & high school, 
Question Books or Answer Books — 40c ead, 
35c each in lots of 6, 30c each for 12 or mon 


LIST OF SUBJECTS : 


Four Years English 





Arithmetic 


Elementary English Elemen rawing 
English Grammar Ancient History 
Geography English History 

U. &. History Modern History B 


American His 
Civil Government 
Econom 


Spel 
Silent Reading omics 
Algebra 4st 2 Vears Spanish 


(new type questions) 1st Year French 
Intermediate Algebra 2nd Year French 
Advanced Algebra 3rd Year French 


Geometry 1st Year German 

(new type questions) 2nd Year German 

Trigonometry 3rd Year German 
Solid Geometry 4st Year Latin 


Biology 2nd Vear Latin 
Botany 3rd Year Latin 
Zoology Commercial Arithmetic 
Physics ———— pecerepty 
Chemistry Com 

Physical Geography 


Elomenta Sosa I 
Elementary Bookhooin 

History of Education 
Year English Psychology and Princ. 

4th Vear English ples of Education 
Order direct from this list, or write for free catak 
describing Smith's Regents Review Books, Palmer 
Mental Arithmetic, Seat Work, How to Teac 
Drawing, and all other Smith Helps in Teaching, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


4st Year English 
2nd Year English 
3rd 














THE FIVE SENSES 


By Jessie Willcox Smith 
DODGE COLOR PRINTS, 
c each 
Also published as 
ARTEXT JUNIORS 
Sample Set lic. 


New Illustrated Catalog 
““B6” showing 250 sub- 
jects 10 cents. 


Art Extension Press, lac. | 
Westport, Com. | 


Teachers will find 



























PRIMER 


Picture and Word Stamps ~ 
Very Helpful 


Send for circulars. Most 
school supply firms have 
them. Made by 


H. H. HELLESOE, 2444 
Ainslie St., Chicago, Ill. 


On 
bee 


FOLK 
DANCES 


GAMES—FESTIVALS 
PACYANTS—-ATHLETKS 
Thousands of teacher 

use the material 

in our books. 
64-page illustrated descriptive catalog with Table ¢ | 
contents of books, sent on request. 

A.S.BARNES & COMPANY... 


Publishers of Educational Books since New Yo 


67 West 44 Street, 


ANY BOOK IN f 


M@ Delivered at your door, We pay ther a 

a age. Standard authors, fine > 

books, all at biggest savings. Be 

send postcard for Clarkson's rere 

FREE Write for our ge reat best 
iis catalog 15 ~ 

literature onte 80 usec aby ots at Aa 


Toe | -ading universities ; 00700 
from it. Free if you write — 


CLARKSON PUBLISHING } . 


328 CLARKSON BLDG., CHICAGO, 


49 DISCIPLINE DEVICES “72s 


25¢ postpaid. Remittance should a 
National School, P. O. Box 4403, Phila 


Bis Home Study School ss 



































































ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting: wee 


Salesmanship and all related sue cori ih 







complete information. Dept. 





SPECIAL TRIAL QF 


KODAK FILMS—¥orm. nex? Koa® 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNA 
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Book: 64pp., 24c; Diagnostic Record: 
16pp., 12c; Teacher’s Manual: 16pp., 


12c. World Book Company, Yon- 
kers, N. Y. 
MopERN-SCHOOL INDIVIDUAL NUMBER 


Carps. By John R. Clark, The Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Arthur S. Otis, 
Author of “Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability”; and Caro- 
line Hatton, Supervisor of Arith- 
metic, Public Schools, Fort Lee, N. J. 
Set I, Addition Facts; Set II, Sub- 
traction Facts; Set III, Multipli- 
cation Facts; Set IV, Division Facts. 
Each set consisting of ten large 
cards, perforated, to cut into 100 
small cards. 
net or $2.50 net per package of ten 
sets. Directions, free. World Book 
Company, Yonkers, N. Y. 

PriMARY ARITHMETIC PAD NUMBER 
Two. By M. S. Robertson, State De- 
partment of Education, Baton Rouge, 
La., and L. S. Rugg, West End Ele- 
mentary School, Alexandria, La. 
Paper. 128pp. 48¢. D. C. Heath 
and Company, New York. 

Insect WAYS. By Clarence M. Weed, 
Principal of the State Normal School, 
Lowell, Mass. Illustrated. Cloth. 
350pp. $1.36. D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. 

TRAVELS OF A ROLLED Oat. By Grace 
T. Hallock, Author of “The Land of 
Health,” ete. Illustrations by Jessie 
Gillespie. Paper. 80pp. Gratis. 
The Quaker Oats Company, School 
Health Service, Chicago. 


Worth-While Programs 


Two series of programs adapted 
for high school assembly and class- 
room use have been prepared by 
Rachel Davis Du Bois to promote a 
fuller knowledge and appreciation 
of other races and nationalities. 
These programs were given by the 
author before her own school, and 
are entirely practical. - Series I— 
‘The Contribution of Different 
Racial and National Elements to 
American Life’—takes up a differ- 
ent racial group or country for each 
month, with suggestions (including 
bibliography) for study of its in- 
fluence on art, literature, music, 
science, history, etc. Series II— 
“Education in World-Mindedness” 
—presents as monthly topics vari- 
ous phases of culturé, such as lan- 
guage, science, the dance, mathe- 
matics, government, etc., tracing 
the contribution of each toward 
world unity. 

Both series may be obtained 
from the Women’s International 
League, Pennsylvania Branch, 1924 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, 10 cents each. 





—_—g—____. 
“Instead of being made, make 
yourself,” 








co 
736 W.173rdst. NEW YORK | 











CHRISTIAN PSYCHOLOGY 


A SIMPLE Scientific System of Christian 

thought and life. Gives Christianity the powes 

of godliness as well as the form. Puts into it 

the living vibrant force which brings prosper- 

ity, love, achievement, health, happiness, 

Peace and more abundant life. N0/ a religion, 

nora sect, but a movement within churches, 

‘ — » their A and ministry. Based 

arely upon the teachings of Jesus as veri- 

‘nt Smee fied, explained and practically applied by mod- 

Daniel 4 ern scientific Psychology. Prepared by Judge 

nd teacher 8, world-famed psychologist, jurist, author 

tal Working Judge Simmons has set forth the fundamen- 

tu lecture Principles of Christian Psychology in a wonder- 

Will be entitled “The Kingdom of God.”’ The lecture 

emake COMPLETE AND FREE 
in the name loving personal service on our part, rendered 
Meetived fen! Spirit of Him who said: “Freely ye have 
¥ give.” Send for it today, 

wary AMERICAN INSTITUTE OE PSYCHOLOGY 

i BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Price per set, 30 cents | f 
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Does this mean 
opportunity 
jor You ? 





* These figures are taken from our 
records—as submitted by 
our auditors 


Make facts the basis of your summer plans. Facts 
that give you a definite measure of your money-mak- 
ing opportunity. Let average records of what other 
average teachers have done show you what you can do. 


This is an advertisement offering qualified women 
teachers a proved Travel-and-Make-Money Summer 
Plan. An advertisement of facts. Proof that you, 
too, can make your summer profitable and inter- 
esting. 


Worth-While Work 
and Bigger Pay 


Forty-one teachers averaged $332.64 each with 
Compton’s last August. Some made considerably 
more. The earnings of some were less. But $50 to $75 
a week—a $500 summer—is by no means the maxi- 
mum of what this delightful program may promise 
you. 

You travel with congenial teacher companions—to 
new places—and you meet new people. You are 
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Hazel Boice took up the 
Compton Travel-and-Make- 
Money Plan for three reasons: 
she wanted tomake money, to 
have a good time doing it, 
and to gain business experi- 
ence that would broaden her 
teaching background. She 
earned $400.00 in the month 
of August. 


va 














Mrs. A. L. Tullier had never 
had any business experience 
until she took on the Compton 
Travel-and-Make-Money Plan 
last summer. Her earnings in 
the month of August 
totaled $617.00. 




































associated with one of the foremost educational 
movements—and continue your own worth-while 
educational work. You return to school if you wish, 
with greater understanding and experience— business 
experience that may prove invaluable in the future. 


No experience is required other than your Normal 
School or College Training and your teaching expe- 





rience. We supply— 

free—any other 
training you may 
need. Your own will- 
to-win, determina- 
tion to make money 
—your energy and 
spirit—that is what 
we want. Your pay 
check comes to you 





each week—and you 
earn while you learn. 
Facts About the House of Compton 
Send for Details Compton's own and exclusively occupy their own 


building, pictured above. Business established 
in 1893 —37 years of steady growth—26 Branch 
Offices in U. S.—Foreign agencies in England, 
Italy, South Africa, Australia, Philippine Is- 
lands, and Canada—Member National Book 
Publishers’ Association and National Better 
Business Bureau—Business exceeds 
$4,500,000.00 per year 


With many teach- 
ers a summer-time 
of $200 to $400 per 
month has led to 
permanent salaried positions of $4000 to $5000 a 
year. That, too, may interest you. 

Make your summer plans now. Send the coupon 
and find out all about the Compton Travel-and- 
Make-Money Summer Plan. See what this offers 
you. How you can do what other teachers have done 
and are doing. Make your decision with all the facts 
before you. Use the coupon—there is no obligation. 


Send this COUPON! 















Gentlemen: 


Though Principal of a promi- 
nent school, Elsie Mills decided 
that she wanted to gain a busi- 
ness background and make 
money while doing it. Last 


Address 











F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY __. 
Dept. 103, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Please send me free, and absolutely without obligation on my part, your entire Compton Travel- 
and-Make-Money Proposal for this summer. 


My name...... “ 


College or Normal 


I am teaching in 


Age.. 


Years of Training 
My position is............ 


years of teaching experience. My school closes...... 














August she earned $756.00 with 
the Compton Travel-and-Make- 
Money Plan, 
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EARN $1000 THIS VACATION 


THE TEACHERS EXTENSIONS 
A ITRKY MI ML Le ets 


Over 1000 Contributors and Advisors 


from leading Teachers Colleges and Cities, have made it the 
greatest and most complete work of its kind ever published. 








Travel--Our Expense 


Double your income. Travel at our ex- 
pense. See the world and grow in your 
profession. 


Unlimited opportunity for big earnings. 
Miss Bedsworth, of Jefferson City, Mo., 
earned over $3,000.00 last year. Mr. 
Murdock made over $450.00 last June, his 
first month out. Others have done as 
well and some better. We want Superin- 
tendents, Principals, and Teachers, to 
handle our educational exhibits in col- 
leges, or to use their cars in home 
territory. We train you free. 


Experienced State Managers Wanted 


A few positions open that will pay around $8,000 per year 
to men and women who can hire and direct sales people. 





Please send me free information of your 
0 Traveling Positions. 
O State Managerships. 
T. G. NICHOLS CO., Inc. 


Employment Dept., 


ID cesieatssscttcinencinicniniciniccsienanniniteauantiataiaatiinisitnns 
City Bank Bldg., ae 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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| Company is seven dollars per day. 


| donesisn tribes occupying central 


| Great Wall of China?—Maine. 


| timated to be approximately 2550 
| miles. Remaining portions are about | 





_ eral production of Alaska was valued 














_ was in gold and $5,965,000 in copper. 













a law student, made nearly 
mer vacation. 


Myers, 
33.000 during the sum 


is the 
Limit 







pyxercelaal 


Supt. F. 
ie $1,400 Your 


Co 
made $1,400 Pass [ hi = 


Is 
now a@ member of Our pe 


Morehouse, Mo., 


Vacation Period He 
TManent Organization 



























of Sterling, Ill. : 


wpe: 
year he earned over $10 on Per month, Last 



























Our leading salesmen, who a few years ago were making meager salaries teaching 
are now earning between $10,000 and $15,000 annually. 

We need live young men and women teachers who have cars for vacation and 
spermanent work. Write for our free BLUE BOOK, which tells what other 
teachers are doing in this work. 


H. J.REARDON, 77 E. MONROE ST., 






CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











| total membership being about one 










Experience 
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Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A} 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- | 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 
are answered in this department, unless re- 
quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 
JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. | 
Teachers who desire literary assistance will find 
terms stated in Mr. Arnold's announcement in 
the front of this issue. 


Wanted! 


COUNTY MANAGER 


This is a genuine opportunity for 
some man or woman with school, 
experience, acquaintance with 
local school officials, good stand- 
ing, energetic and willing to work, 
to earn good money. Use of car is 
necessary. 

The position is with a large na- 
tionally known organization dis- 
tributing a product unqualifiedly 
endorsed by state and local school 
officials everywhere—a recognized 
necessity in every schoolroom. 

The work consists of the sale of 
this product to the rural and small 
town schools. Those appointed will 
be expected to work either full time 
immediately or part time now and 
full time next summer. 

This organization is of the 
highest standing and rating, and 
vouched for by this Journal. The 
best qualified applicant will be 
appointed as representative in each 
county. 

Applications will be considered 
in the order in which they are 
received. Give full details as to 
experience, age, time you can 
devote to the work, etc., in first 
letter. Address C. Seymour Jones, 
44 West Oak Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 











What is the minimum wage scale 
paid by the Ford Motor Company?— 
Indiana. 

After the latest advance in wages 
the minimum paid by the Ford Motor 


| 








Who are “The Toradja”?—lIowa. 
The Toradja are a group of In- 


Celebes in the Indonesian (Malay) 
archipelago. To some extent they 
cultivate the land, in terraces, but! 
they have never reached a high state | 
of civilization. 

How longand how high was the | 


The length of the wall has been os-| 


sixteen feet high and seventeen feet 
six inches thick at the base. There 
are watch towers built higher than 
the main part of the wall. 


























How much mineral is being mined in 
Alaska?—New York. 


United States Geological Survey| 
reports show that in 1928 the min-| 





THE ENTERTAINMENT MAGAZINE 


at $14,061,000, of which $6,845,000 Timely helps which yield hundreds 
of dollars for the promotion of 
The total production has been about|}| School enterprises, school spirit, 
six hundred million dollars since and good will. 


- ‘ d dollar f g 2ar’s trial 
mining was begun in Alaska. Cae Se Gant St 6 gees 


subscription. Address: 


When was the Rotary Club organ- 
ized?—Maryland. 


The Rotary Club of New York was 
organized in 1909. Rotary Interna-| 
tional was organized the following | 
year. More than three thousand in-'| 
dividual clubs are now identified with 
the international organization, the 


Subscription Desk, 
FUN AND FUNDS 
1273 Buchanan St., Topeka, Kn 


TEACHERS 


Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, ete. 








hundred fifty thousand. 

When was the first clock made and 
by whom?—Canada. 

Pope Sylvester II is sometimes 
given credit for inventing the first 
clock in 996, but without absolute | 
proof. There is some evidence that 
a clock was erected in a tower at} Write today for particulars 
Westminster in 1288, but it is prac- 


MURPHY BROTHERS Batavia, N.Y. 
tically certain that Henry de Wyck 


of Nuremberg, called the Wizard of| UNIVERSAL HEMSTITCHING AND picotls 
,| attachment. G teed, Fits y sewing machine. 
Nuremberg, set up a clock fo | old reliable, Over two million users, Prepaid 6 
“he 4 ; ry aryy|C.0.D. Circulars and testimonials free. 
Charles V of France in February | HEMSTITCHING CO., DEPT. 41, SEDALIA, MO. 


i FACHERS!Y E 

’ arn 
$ ere) ye you know that you can earn $300 a month this 
“—" - summer? Do you know that afler you qualify. bei 
have the opportunity to go ahead to a bigger position with 

Per Month more income—and with bright prospects for permanent! ¥ 
thi Ss twenty years, for teachers of personality and education who are 
[4 interested this summer in exchanging their usual profilless leisure 


+. 
Summe r. for a vacation of business experience and growing income. 


FRED D. LESURE nar oe ote an 
Fitchburg, 
—— 


51 Laurel Street, 












MONEY MAKING PLAN 


For Schools, Churches 
and Clubs, Etc. 











There are a few openings in a national organization, in business ff 


Teachers with normal school or college training (and at least two yeo® 
of teaching experience) are desired. This position gives an Oppo 
tunity fo travel, to be associated wilh congenial people, and the chance lo 
make an income of from $300 to $500 a month =A thorough fraining § 
given to all those selected, with a guaranteed income fo start. Please give in 

mation as fo age, education, experience. and time you can werk this vacalio™ 


Address P. O. Box 1208, Station B, Cleveland, Ohio 
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— _ 1379. The clock he made has been | 
| called the “parent of modern time- | ‘ . F 
keepers.” An Authoritative Discussion of a 
- What are the fundamental doctrines 
of Communism?—Missouri. | VITAL Ql IESTION 
' The fundamental principles of | 
communism, common to all commu- | Some of This Book’s Valuable Chapters and the Subjects a 
te nistic organizations, are: dispensing Handled by Dr. Stemmerman in His Personal Teachings 
pyre with the holding of private propert 
ith B pears Fy ys More and Happier Years . . . The Nature and Significance 
all ty b held in ¢ 3 
nd- a proper y being heid In common, of Constipation . . . Germ-Life in the Intestines . . . En- 
rk, except in some cases property used se = Germs to De = wm Bad Comme ... Flatu- 
ris , 43 ; ee . ae ence ... Acidosis ... Heartburn ... Three Myths: 
an production and articles for rene Liver Disease, Stomach Trouble and Biliousness . . . Bad 
sumption; the control of production Breath and Body Odors; Their Meaning and Correction 
dis. by the community; and labor for the - - + The Treatment for Hemorrhoids + + Insomnia; Ner- 
‘ alt "lee ee oe vousness ... Constipation and Its Effects on the Sexual 
adly common welfare instead of for. pri- Functions .. . Constipation and Skin Troubles . . . Consti- 
1001 vate gain. pation and the Prostate . . . Personal Beauty Depends on 
ized : Correct Elimination ... Dangers of Fasting . . . New 
How large is the French army and Drugless Way to Cause Bowel Action . . . Headache— 
eof how does it compare with the army in Chronic and Occasional . .. Rheumatism and Arthritis 
nal our own country?—Delaware. . .. Colitis and Other Results of Constipation . . . Is the 
A “si a . Enema a Friend? . . . Is Exercise Worth While? . . . Ex- 
be The active French ‘Aditi — ercises That Benefit Especially in Constipation ... The Gas 0 Seen 
ime of 666,000 men. In addition to the Technique of Defecation ... Internal Visceral Auto Mas- shes ae . 
and active army there is an organized re- sage ... Relief by Lubrication ... The Cure by Relaxation New \.... a 
¢ : : and Milk Diet ...Why Are Drugs in Disfavor?... and Bellevue Hospital 
the serve of a little more than five mil- Reviewing Some Drugs Used in Constipation . . . Yeast Medicat College 
oa lion. The active army in the United —A Great Hoax ... Furnishing the Body With Heat, 
The States is 134,000 with 291,000 in the Energy and Repair . . » Baking Powder, the Sinner . . . Weakening the Staff 
a es 1s a wi ’ In e of Life . . - So-Called “Health Foods” . .. Food Idiosyncrasies ... Shall We 
a. organized reserves. France resorts a Seite and nes ‘: _ we mata I Certain Foods ... The Benefi- 
é * lial hile . cial, Necessary Soup . . . Spinach, Lettuce, Liver and other Pleasantries .. . 
t heard m to conscription, while _the United Food for the Aged . . . The Management of Constipation. 
ered bf ‘ States secures its required number 
are dolly seream of men through volunteers. Dr A YZ 9 
ae |  Stemmerman'’s Great New k 
can “Ma-ma!” I knew she had hurt For what purpose was the Smith- e oo 
first herself very badly. She had — — at Washington 
eae fallen from the bureau and This eats as cai a 
o when I picked her up I found < on ~~ my a. te Saeed eee 
her neck was broken— What pend " . Tas - rs ie - Will B, . % L ° ° 
IB to do!—LePage’s, QUICK! fH Zovernment by James Smithson. ill Bring You Longer and Happier Life 
son state e pu 8 
Thousands of women, ever bequest in the A lh egg ~~ HERE is an easy, rational and It is vitally interesting and ex- 
since they were little girls bequeath the whole of my property helpful way of directing the be- tremely important, to you, to under- 
have used LePage’s for to the United States of America to havior of your intestinal system, and stand the facts regarding the ulti- 
mending: Now they use it | ie Aapirey eg 3 ” thus becoming the master of your’ mate evil effects of neglected or 
also for making and dec- P found at W ashington unde1 the health. Put your intestines under improperly treated constipation. 
; tin emul ifts of j; name of Smithsonian Institution an ce, se Gen oe ee Ree On the other hand, it is comforting 
a 4 »athe ef d | establishment for the increase and —e and happy well-being. Relieve to know that Dr. Stemmerman oo 
wood, leather, cloth an | diffusion of knowledge among men.” — ge ag Ses your vital organs perfected easy, harmless, but positively 
paper, following ideas in The Congressional Act establishing no Oe ie ag he ag effective methods for quickly reliev- 
| modern magazines, or P ° ° a : ti : BY javeseines CO ing the disagreeable symptoms of 
. : the institution was passed August their daily duty of assimilation and cant : 
I in LePage’s New Craft * ; lain heal constipation and for permanently 
I 10, 1846, seventeen years after the elimination. i i i . 
q years ¢ , : causing this real disease to disappear. 
Book, for a copy of A large percentage of the Americ: 
‘ death of the donor. The legacy orig- arge percentage of the American “INTES ‘ + 
whichsend10centsto aie 4 ted sil hal “J i] people, young, middle-aged and elder- INTESTINAL MANAGEMENT 
LePage’s Craft Lea- Ina y amountec to a out alf a mil- ly, suffer from constipation, occa- actually shows the means of acquir- 
ue EssexAve lion dollars. It was left to a nephew sional or chronic, and very frequently ig real happiness, increased business 
eka, Kan. + 712 “9 of Smithson’s, but with the proviso in entire ignorance of this cause of efficiency and all the practical, ma- 
loucester, Mass. that if this nephew died without is- their troubles. From this almost uni- terial advantages, as well as spiritual 


, ‘ 3 versal disease many other diseases UPlift, which naturally follow the ac- 
sue the whole of the property was result. Constipation is in fact a great sition of good health. Dr. Stem- 
to go to the United States. The destroyer, whose toll of breakdowns merman’s book shows how good health 
nephew died childless in 1835 and and suffering, inefficiency and tragedy and a clear brain come promptly to a 


shortly afterward the United States no man can measure. toxin-free and normally acting bodily 





; Plan 


|E PAGE'S: 





J , »chanism. 
pony G LU E took steps to obtain the legacy. Dr. Stemmerman’s new book is the | "\) Muish 
NY, President Jackson was r ally | result of thirty years of intensive We have prepared, for those inter- 
burg, Mas . — as personally study and practical experience. It is ested in the subject, AN ENTER- 





J —_ active in this connection. scientifically correct, by the best mod- TAININGLY WRITTEN, EASILY 
— THE LAKE VIEW HOSPITAL ern medical precepts and authorities, UNDERSTANDABLE BROCHURE 
| of Nursing (accredited) offers a three-year course It is comprehensive, easily understood DESCRIBING “INTESTINAL MAN- 

and downright interesting. You need AGEMENT.” For example it contains 
this book, if you choose to win more THREE COMPLETE CHAPTERS, 






















ae School graduates over 18. Affiliations with The 


Training School, and Visiting Nurse Association. R i M = 
Pintormation address, Director of Nurses, Dept. | aise oney Your Cc 00 
ee 
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ches 420 Clarendon Ave., Chicago. abundant virility and long life. namely “Insomnia,” “Is Exercise 
* . y y S "7 Aad c o“ 7 1.  « 
Plays for All Occasions oe You owe yourself a knowledge of Worth While? and Shall We Eat 
Clever 7 $0 Bau (O71 Ko * oO. | Fruits and Vegetables?” from “I 
lars ee. ieemetaining dramas, operettas, monologues, we the latest accomplishments of modern testi ’ 7 M 4) t” ‘All hi ee 
tavia, N.Y. 1 PREE DRAMA our 1980 Catalog. Sent ovf a Yow = ¥ vated science in the treatment of that most a - ey oe EN t ~ rallies 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, BR F2o . s : , “ addition to a full review of Dr. Stem- 
——= 80, 542 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 22. prevalent disease, constipation. In- manmenta aueah ease baat with oe 
a TIN ~ testinal Management” contains, for wee <a 
D Pico Com t ’ Sch ] for Gitls of Re- ‘ : , A ; S now being used by hundreds of peo- 
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May our Home Economics Department 
Serve You? 
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Cooperation with teachers who instruct their pupils in the principles of 


QL ee 


health is one of the fundamental purposes of the Home Economics Depart- 


ee ee oe 
Sel, 1 


ment of the Kellogg Company. Our home economics experts, with your 
problems especially in mind, constantly supervise preparation of material 
which will be of great benefit to you. 


Free service 


Special diets, every-day cookery, literature on normal nutrition, cereal reci- 
pes—these are free to you upon request. Also lecture demonstrations on diet 
and health and meal planning, and an interesting wall chart, “The Story of 
Corn and Corn Flakes.” Just mail the coupon below. 


Helle é 
KELLOGG COMPANY, Battle Creek, Michigan ’ CgGS 


Makers of Corn Flakes, Pep Bran Flakes, Whole Wheat 
Krumbles, ALL BRAN, Rice Krispies, Kellogg’s Shredded 


W hole Wheat Biscuit—also Kaffee Hag Coffee—the caffeine- non , 
= FOR HEALTH 


KELLOGG COMPANY NI-3 
Home Economics Department, Battle Creek, Michigan 
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MAIRCIAI 


In. troops fo the tune of the wind: 
ed- woodpeckers drumming, 
Gold-crested ihrushes behind; 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping 
Past every gateway and door; 
Finches with crimson caps slopping 
Just where they stopped years before. 


info their places af last: 
. Little white lily-buds, dripping - 
aS of Under the showers that fall fast; 
= Dujtercups, violets, roses; 
PN Snowdrop and bluebell and pink; 
Ghrong upon throng of sweet posies, 
Bending ihe dewdrops 1o drink. 
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Forth at the wild bugle-sound; 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry, 
1 _ JFlutering all over the ground. 
4 |flan¢g out your flags, birch and willow! 
4 Shake out your red Iassels, larch! 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow! 
ear who is callin you-/Vlarch! 


1 From The Poetical Works of Lucy Larcom, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Publishers ees Lucy Larcom 
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7 March! March! March! Ghey are coming 447 
| V March! March! March! Ghey are slipping 


i (arch! March! March! Ghey will hurry 
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The Everywhere Fairy 


By MILDRED HILDRETH 


Teacher, Third Grade, Alcott School, Hastings, Nebraska 


HELPFUL little sprite is the Every- 

where Fairy. She is very busy, but 

no one has ever been able to see her 

at work. Sometimes she rustles old 
papers left in the empty house at the edge of 
the woods. Sometimes she hastens above 
us, swaying the tree tops, chasing the clouds 
across the sky, and sending up our kites. 
Sometimes she rushes past us on the streets, 
snatching off our hats and ruffling our neatly 
combed hair. Even though we cannot see 
this fairy, we can see many of ‘the interest- 
ing things she does. March is an especially 
good month in whith to watch her. 

The Air Fairy, for that is her shorter 
name, is like some girls and boys. She is 
never, never still. When she moves fast 
enough for us to feel her and see what she 
does, we call her the wind. Sometimes the 
wind is mischievous. She blows the clean 
clothes off the line; she tears leaves from the 
trees and bushes; she whisks dust into peo- 
ple’s eyes; she makes great waves on the 
lakes and oceans. 

The wind is useful, too. She turns the 
windmill that pumps water for the horses 
and cows to drink; she helps to sail boats; 
she dries the ground so that the farmer can 
plow his fields. It is the Everywhere Fairy 
that brings rain clouds to water the fields 
after they are planted. She scatters the 
seeds of many flowers and wayside plants. 
She brings hot or cold water from one part 
of the country to another, and if it were not 
for her, nobody could fly an airplane or a 
balloon. 

Expansion of air— 

The Everywhere Fairy is made of many, 
many small particles of air, too small for 
anyone to see. When she becomes warm, the 
small particles push away from one another. 
Then the Air Fairy grows larger and very 
light. As she becomes warmer and warmer, 


she floats up and away from us. After a 
while, the Air Fairy grows cooler. Then the 


little particles of air crowd close together, 
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she becomes heavier, and down she floats to 
earth again. 

We can try an experiment to show what 
the Air Fairy does when she has become 
warmer. Drop a feather in the air over a 
hot stove or radiator, and watch the Air 
Fairy carry it up on her wings. It floats up 
and up, almost to the ceiling. Then it begins 
to come down again. Has it fallen from the 
Air Fairy’s wings? No. As the Air Fairy 
moved farther away from the stove or the 
radiator, she began to grow cold. The little 
particles of which she is made huddled to- 
gether and became heavy. That was why 
she could float no higher. 

Evaporation— 

The little Air Fairy is very fond of water. 
She is constantly taking it away from the 
earth, but in such small drops that they can- 
not be seen. The tiny drops float into the 
air and become part of it. Then they are 
called water vapor. 

Let us write the word “cat” on the black- 
board with a wet cloth. The Air Fairy 
brushes by with her magic wand. She takes 
the water and turns it into vapor. Our word 
has disappeared. 

When Mother hangs the clothes on the 
line, it is the Air Fairy that takes all of the 
water away from them. When children 
make mud pies, the Air Fairy dries them so 
that they can be turned out of the tins. 

The warmer the Air Fairy is, the thirstier 
she becomes, and the more water she can ab- 
sorb. This is why creeks and rivers are not 
so full of water in the summer time, and why 
clothes dry more quickly then. 
Condensation— 

As the Air Fairy floats upward and be- 
comes cooler, the vapor which she holds 


Editorial Note: It is suggested that this story be 
read to primary pupils by the teacher. It may be 
used in connection with “The Changing Skies,” by 
F. L. DuMond, which will be found elsewhere in 
this section. For pictures correlating with both 
these primary pages, see Plate III of this month’s 
Rotogravure Picture Section. 


comes together into tiny drops. We are able 
to see great masses of these drops in the sky, 
We call them clouds. 

While the Air Fairy is holding the clouds 
above us, she is growing colder and colder. 
The drops of water crowd closer together, 
forming larger ones. Finally the drops be 
come so large and heavy that the little fairy 
can support the clouds no longer. Then the 
drops fall in the form of rain. 

Snow— 





Sometimes it grows so cold that the drop: 
of water freeze, before they fall from th 
clouds. Then, instead of raindrops, we se 
flakes of snow come fluttering down from 
the sky. 

Dew— 

When we waken in the morning and fini 
every little plant and every tiny blade 
grass twinkling in the sunshine, we knov 
that the Air Fairy has been performing he 
magic. These sparkling drops of water ¥ 
call dew. As soon as the sun goes down # 
night, the plants and grasses begin to grov 
cold. The little Air Fairy grows cold als, 
for she is everywhere among them. The! 
the invisible drops of water vapor in the al 
come together into larger drops, just as the 
did when they formed clouds. They gro 
too heavy for the Air Fairy to carry, so s 
scatters them about. They can be seen # 
vines and shrubs and even on spiders’ wel 
caught among the grasses. As soon as the 
sunshine has made the Air Fairy warm, s# 
changes the dewdrops back into water vay" 
again. 

Frost— 

If the weather becomes so cold that t 
little drops of dew freeze, we say that Jats 
Frost has been about. Jack Frost is a fall! 
artist who makes ‘beautiful pictures for © 
on our window panes. . 

Nature, with the help of all her little fall 
ies, has prepared many surprises for us. 
we keep our eyes open, we will find thé 
waiting for us on every hand. 
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A Window Decoration—Pussy Willows 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts from colored paper as indicated, and paste them together. Use the smaller “pussies” toward the tips of the branches 
Cut the entire bird from blue paper, and paste on the other colors. 
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The Changing Skies 


Curator of Education 


ID you ever lie on the 
grass or sand and 
watch the clouds up 


in the sky? No matter 





where you are, the sky is always 
above you. It stretches everywhere 
around the earth. 

When the sky is not filled with 
clouds, it looks blue. The blue color 
is caused by the shining of the sun- 
light on thousands of specks of 
dust floating high up in the air. 
When the sky is blue, we know that 
it will not rain or snow. 

Sometimes there are other col- 

ors in the sky. Many beautiful 
ones can be seen in the west while 
the sun is setting. These colors are 
red, orange, and yellow. They also 
are caused by the shining of the 
sun’s rays on specks of dust. The 
sunlight that makes these bright 
colors does not shine down on the 
earth as it does when the sun is 
over our heads. For this reason, 
we see sunset colors instead of the 
blue color of the sky. 
After the sun goes 
down, the bright light 
is gone. Then it grows 
dark. We know that 
day has ended and 
night has come. 

While we have night, 
the sun is shining on 
the other side of the 
earth. If you get up very early in 
the morning, you will see the sun 
rise. It does not come up at the 
place where it went down. It comes 
up in the opposite direction. The 
east is right across from the west. 
Since the sun went down in the 





By F. L. DUMOND 


WOODCUTS BY 


west, we must look for it to come 
up in the east. 

The sky is often bright with red, 
orange, and yellow colors when the 
sun rises, just as it is when the sun 
sets. After a while, when the sun 
is higher, the bright colors are no 
longer seen. Then the sky is blue 
again. 

The sun is very, very far away. 
It is so bright and hot, though, that 
it gives us light and heat. If it 
not for the warmth and 
brightness of the sun, it would be 
impossible for people, plants, and 
animals to live on the earth. 

There are many things to look at 
in the sky besides the colors. There 
are clouds of many shapes and 
Sometimes they 


were 


sizes to be seen. 
look like great piles of soft wool. 
Again they look like huge feathers. 
The clouds bring rain or sleet, 
snow or hail. If they are large 
enough, they cover the sun. Then 
the light does not shine so brightly, 
and we say that the 
day is cloudy. 

Clouds, as they trav- 
el across the sky, carry 
drops of 
many 


water to 
places. Occa- 
sionally, while the sun 
rain falls 
from a small cloud. As 
the sunlight strikes the 
raindrops, a band of colors appears 
in the sky. You have seen this band 
many times, and know that it is 
called a rainbow. It has all the 
colors of the spectrum. 


is shining, 


See Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate III, 
for pictures correlating with this article. 


NORMAN KENT 


Kent Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


At night, the sky sparkles with 
many stars. Some of the stars are 
as large as the sun, but they are so 
far away that we can hardly see 
them. Stars are in the sky in the 
daytime too. Then the sun is so 
bright that they cannot be seen. 

We can often see the moon in the 
sky at night. 
large as the sun, but it is much 
smaller. 


The moon looks as 


It seems large because it 
If the 


is so close to the earth. 





moon were as far away as the sun 
is, probably we could not see it at 
all. Then we would not have any 
moonlight nights. 

It does not hurt our eyes to 
watch the moon, for it is dark like 
the earth. The sun’s rays shining 
on the moon make it look bright. 
Sometimes the moon does not seem 
round. It looks like a little canoe 
up in the sky. This is because the 
earth is in the way of the sun’s 
rays. The moon is always round, 
but we can see only the part that 
the sun is shining on. 

Some people like the sky in the 
daytime when the sun shines and 
clouds can be seen. Others like it 
at night when the stars and the 
moon are overhead. At either time 
we can enjoy its beauty. 
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A Health Calendar for March 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 











DRINK: PLENTY:-OF MILK: EVERY: DAY: 


wy 











MARA 
SUN] MON] TUE | WED | THU | FRI | SAT 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 








| Pictures correlating with this page will be found 
in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate I. 
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New Orleans of Other Days 


By FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY 


IKE a ball of fire, the sun shone down 
on a ship that lay at anchor at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. Many 
months before, the sturdy ship had 

left the shores of France. Now it had 
brought safely into port the brave French 
families on board. In the scorching heat, 
the little band waited for small boats from 
New Orleans, which were to take them to 
their new homes. 

At one end of the crowded deck of the ship 
stood Madame Villére, with Susette and 
Jean, her children. “Will the boats never 
come?” wondered Madame Villére. Six 
long years it had been since her husband left 
France to join Bienville and his men in the 
settlement of New Orleans. Susette and 
Jean could scarcely remember their father, 
they had been such babies then. Now they 
were tall and sturdy—eager for their own 
adventure to begin. 

Suddenly Jean grasped Susette’s arm. 
“Look up the river, quick. Here come the 
boats!” Such queer-looking boats they were 
—hollowed out from trunks of trees— 
pirogues, the Indians called them. 

With their mother, Susette and Jean left 
the ship for the long journey in their father’s 
pirogue, up the great muddy river. After 
days of stifling heat and nights of sleeping 
on its low, swampy banks, tortured by mos- 
quitoes, they saw in the distance the shin- 
ing roofs of houses. “Here is New Orleans!” 
Father called. 

Groups of Indians were standing on the 
banks of the river to greet them. Big, black 
negro slaves helped take the baggage from 
the pirogues and load it on oxcarts. 

Soon the children with their parents were 
passing down narrow streets shaded by palm 
trees. They stopped before a house with a 
hedge of orange trees and a picket fence. 
They were home at last. 

There were many places to explore: the 
Place d’Armes, where the soldiers drilled; 


MABEL BETSY 
the little shops on the Rue Royal; and the 
river front where workmen were digging a 
levee to keep the river from flooding the town 
when heavy rains came. 

Sometimes, Jean’s father took him into 
the wilderness to hunt and trap animals, and 
to trade with the Indians. Jean was very 
proud when he could paddle a pirogue loaded 
with furs down the Mississippi to the Gulf, 
where a merchant ship lay at anchor. 

Such treasures as were brought back to 
New Orleans! Everyone turned out on the 
levee to see the pirogues unload their car- 
goes of sugar, cheese, and wines; gowns, 
shawls, and bonnets; and other luxuries. 

One day, as Jean and his father started 
up the river, a pirogue filled with colonists 
from Fort Rosalie passed, shouting excitedly, 
“The Indians are attacking the fort, and are 
on their way to New Orleans!” 

Jean and his father returned and stood 
guard with the other colonists’ and soldiers 
in the Place d’Armes for days, but there 
was no attack. Then one day many pi- 
rogues appeared on the river—but the occu- 
pants were not Indians. They were refugees 
from the fort, most of them children or- 
phaned by the massacre. The waifs were 
cared for by the Ursuline nuns. 

Gayer times were in store, however. A 
new governor and his beautiful wife ar- 








HILL 


rived from France, and many balls were 
given by the colonists in their honor. 

Susette and Jean, now grown up, were 
going to their first ball at the Governor's 
mansion. To the strains of a minuet, ladies 
in silken gowns and jewels danced gracefully 
with dashing partners. “A little of French 
court splendor,” murmured Madame Villére 
to her husband, as they watched. 

The gayety did not last. The colonists 
learned that by secret treaty, Louisiana had 
been ceded to Spain by the King of France. 
They were indignant. “It shall never be!” 
vowed Jean and the other young colonists. 

Appeals were sent to the King of France, 
but they were of no avail. The haughty Don 
Antonio de Ulloa was sent from Spain to 
govern their Louisiana. 

Revolution was in the air. The colonists 
along the Atlantic coast were revolting 
against England; the French colonies would 
revolt against Spain. Ulloa was asked to 
depart, but days passed and still his boat 
lay at anchor on the river. 

One dark night, Jean and his companions 
decided to settle the matter. Stealing down 
the river bank, they cut the moorings of 
Ulloa’s boat. It drifted downstream, with 
the Spaniards on board. 

Trouble lay ahead for the young revolu- 
tionists. The King of Spain sent soldiers to 
put down the rebellion. They marched to 
the Place d’Armes, where the French colo- 
nists stood silent and sad as their flag was 
lowered and the Spanish flag raised. Jean 
and his companions were arrested, taken to 
the Governor’s ship, and put to death. 

Years passed. Susette sat with her grand- 
children about her. “Tell us a story about 
brave Uncle Jean,” begged little Jean, and 
as Grandmother talked, she gazed out on the 
Place d’Armes where the Stars and Stripes 
fluttered in the breeze. 

“How Jean would have loved this flag of 
the free,” she murmured softly. 
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A Safety Poster for March — 


Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
right-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 


ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 
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—Cross Streets with Care 
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Visiting a Big Store 


By ELLIS C. 


PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATION BY 


OTHER, Janet, and Jack were visiting Uncle 
Harry. He lived in a distant city. One day 
they decided to go down town to see a big 

store. They started in the morning. 

“We will ride on the elevated train,” said Aurt 
Elizabeth. 

They walked up many steps to reach the station. 
Mother bought the tickets at the ticket office. 

Soon the train came. It had five coaches, but no 
engine. It was an electric train. There was a motor- 
man in the front coach. 

The train ran on a track built above the streets. 
The children felt as though they were riding on a 
bridge. They could see people and automobiles be- 
low them. 

“What would you like to look at in the store?” 
Jim asked his cousins. 

“Boats, airplanes, and trains,” said Jack. 

“Dolls, dishes, and playhouses,” said Janet. 

When they reached the store, Aunt Elizabeth said, 
“First, we will go to see the toys.” 

Jim led the way to an express elevator. 
stepped into it. 


They 
Up they went, without stopping, 


LILLIAN O. TITUS 


until they reached the eighth floor. Aunt Elizabeth, 
Jack, and Jim went to look at the mechanical toys. 
Mother took Janet and Louise to see the dolls. The 
morning passed quickly. 

At lunch time they all met in the dining room on 
the fifth floor. After lunch they visited the play- 
room, but the children did not stay there long. They 
wanted to see more toys. 

Jack found a wagon that he liked. It had red 
wheels. He decided to ask Father to buy it. There 
was a bow-and-arrow set that he wanted, too. He 
thought that he could make one like it. 

“I wish we had a lawn swing like this one,” said 
Janet as they went through the store. 
to ask Father to buy one. 
seesaw, too.” 

Long before the children were ready to leave, 
Aunt Elizabeth said, “It is time to go home.” 

The elevator took them to the first floor again. 
Then they went to the station. There were many 
people here. They were going home from work. 

“We had a very good time to-day,” said Janet and 
Jack to Louise and Jim. 


“I am going 
I will tell him about this 
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Rugs for a Doll House 


EFORE the children design rugs 

for the doll house, have several 

preliminary lessons on good in- 

teriors. Colored advertisements 
of floor coverings, furniture, and dra- 
peries may be clipped from magazines. 
Lead the pupils to see that a rug should 
harmonize with the wall paper, wood- 
work, and furniture of a room. 

Decide on the materials to be used for 
the rug. Work out a full-sized pattern 
with colored paper, or with manila paper 
colored with crayons. 

The photograph at the top of the page 
shows a braided cotton rag rug in black 
and old rose. The rags were cut into 
54-inch strips and folded in the mid- 
dle lengthwise. The edges were basted 
with short stitches, using ravelings or 
thread of the color of the rags. Three- 
strand braids were made of the rags. 
To form the center of the rug, a braid 
was coiled and sewed together. (A rug 
may be made round or oval, depending 
on the length of the center.) When 
enough of one color had been coiled and 
sewed together, another color was added. 
A very narrow lap, hidden under a fold 
of the braid, was made where the rags 
joined. 

The chart shows photographs of four 
woven rugs. The rug in the upper left 
corner was woven with natural-color 
raffia on white carpet warp. The nar- 
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A Braided Rug in Black and Old Rose 


row strips are black, and the broad 
stripes blue-green. The rug in the lower 
left corner was woven with brown wool- 
en yarn on tan carpet warp. The stripes 
are orange and bright blue. 

Both the raffia and the wool rugs were 
woven on a pasteboard loom. To make 
the loom, cut a piece of firm pasteboard 
one inch longer and one inch wider than 
the completed rug is to be; and a one- 
inch strip of pasteboard as long as the 
width of the large pasteboard. 

Paste on the large pasteboard a paper 
which is laid off in 14-inch squares. On 
the top and bottom edges of the paste- 
board, draw diagonals across the squares 
as in Figure I, which shows one edge of 
a loom. Cut on the diagonals. 


Paste paper which is laid off in 1g-inch 
squares on the narrow pasteboard strip. 
With a coarse darning needle pierce holes 
in the strip of pasteboard 14-inch apart 
(Figure II, B). 

String the loom as follows: Fasten 
one end of the warp to the upper left cor- 
ner of the loom at 1 (Figure II). Bring 
the warp through the first hole at the 
left on strip B, down to 2, around the 
notch, up through the second hole of B 
to 3, around the notch, and so on, until 
the loom is strung. There must be an 
uneven number of warp threads. Fasten 
the end of the warp securely. 

Cut about two yards of woof material 
(rags, raffia, or yarn), and thread it in a 
coarse darning needle. Tie one end of 
the woof to the warp at the upper right 
corner. Weave the woof under one 
thread of warp and over the next thread. 
Continue until the rug is woven. 

The borders of rugs should be made 
first. When one end is finished, turn the 
loom and duplicate the border on the 
other end. Then fill in the center. The 
photographs on the right of the chart 
show two rugs with attractive borders. 

As you weave, push the rows close to- 
gether. When adding a piece of woof, 
lap the ends of the two pieces. Do not 
pull the woof thread too tight, since it 
will draw the warp threads together and 
make the rug narrower in the middle. 
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A Child of the Viking's 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


ILLUSTRATION BY BESS BRUCE 


Sigrid lives in Norway, 
Norway of the snows. 


CLEAVELAND 


Where the sea gull dips and swings, 


That’s where Sigrid goes. 


There the towering mountains climb, 
The ice gleams blue and cold, 

And over all, the Northern Lights 
Flash frosty green and gold. 


Sigrid lives in Norway, 
Norway of the snows. 
Where the square-sailed rowboats glide, 
That’s where Sigrid goes. 
In summer time the rivers gay 
Go singing to the seas; 
The pine trees and the birches 
Have wild flowers at their knees. 





























Sigrid lives in Norway, 
Norway of the snows. 
Where the Vikings used to go 
That’s where Sigrid goes. 
Where cataracts leap from the cliff 
In splendid showers of spray, 
Sigrid, child of Vikings, 
Spends her happy day. 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 
Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New Vork 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY RALPH AVERY 





1. The Miller of Dee ground 7 bags 
of grain for my neighbor and 9 
bags for me. How many bags of 
grain did he grind for us both? 


2. Betty Pringle is 8 years old. 
When she is 12 years old, she ex- 
pects to go to junior high school. 
How long will it be before she goes 
to junior high school? 


3. Little Nancy Etticoat was a 
candle 10 inches tall. She burned 
all night long. In the morning she 
was only 3 inches tall. How much 
shorter was she then? 


4. Uncle Wiggily had 11 children. 
One day 7 of them went out to slide 
down hill. The rest stayed home. 
How many stayed home? 


5. Kood-luk-too, the Eskimo, kept 
14 dogs in two snow huts. He kept 
8 dogs in one snow hut. How many 
dogs did he keep in the other snow 
hut? 


6. The Town Mouse took 9 nibbles 
of cheese and the Country Mouse 
took 9 nibbles of cheese. How 
many nibbles of cheese did they 
both take together? 





7. Jane cut out some paper dolls. 
She cut out 4 boy dolls and 8 girl 
dolls. How many dolls in all did 
Jane cut out? 


8. Sam wishes to be an aviator 
like Lindbergh. Sam is 9 years 
old. If he can learn to fly when he 
is 17 years old, how many years 
must Sam wait? 


9. Jack-Be-Nimble jumped over 8 
candlesticks. Johnny Stout jumped 
over 3 candlesticks. How many 
candlesticks did Jack-Be-Nimble 
and Johnny Stout jump over? 





10. At the zoo, Polly saw 6 mon- 
keys in one cage and 7 monkeys in 
another cage. How many monkeys 
did Polly see? 


11. Betty and Louise found 3 eggs 
in the haymow and 8 eggs under 
Old Dobbin’s manger. How many 
eggs did Betty and Louise find? 


12. There were 16 quarts of water 
in a big pail. Black Beauty drank 
8 quarts. How many quarts of 
water were left in the pail? 





13. There was a party in the barn- 


yard. There were 15 guests in- 
vited. Of these, 6 were chickens 
and the rest were ducks. How 


many ducks were invited? 


14. Cinderella went to the ball at 
9 o’clock and left the ball at 12 
o’clock. How many hours, then, 
was Cinderella there? 
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15. The Eskimos made a village 
with 7 igloos for themselves and 
5 snow huts for their dogs. How 
many buildings did they have in 
their village? 


16. Snow White is 10 years old and 
Rose Red is only 9 years old. How 
much older is Snow White than 
Rose Red? 


17. Reddy Fox slipped on the ice 
and fell into a well 15 feet deep. 
Reddy could jump up only 9 feet. 
How far from the top of the well 
could he jump? 


18. Lucy Locket lost her purse. 
The purse had 1 dime and 6 nickels 
in it. How many pieces of money 
did Lucy Locket lose? 


19. Mary Jane spent 9 minutes on 
her spelling lesson and 7 minutes 
on her number work. How many 
minutes did Mary Jane study the 
two lessons? 


20. Pinocchio had 13 cents and 
spent 9 cents for a ticket to the 
Great Marionette Theater. How 
much money did Pinocchio then 
have left? 





21. Billy saw 9 doves sitting on his 
dovecote. Then 8 flew away. How 
many doves were there left sit- 
ting on the dovecote? 
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The Ladybug 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 
| 
| 
| 


Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 
HOWARD 


ILLUSTRATION BY DORIS L. 


Look for it on the sweet peas. 


Have you ever seen a ladybug? 
You can see it on many other 


A ladybug is a kind of beetle. 





plants, too. 
It goes to the plants for food. 


It runs over the leaves. 
It eats the little green lice 


on the plants. 
The lice are called aphids. 


The aphids feed on the leaves 


It-is small. 
Its outer wings are red. 
It has some little black dots 


on its outer wings. 
Did you ever watch it fly? 
Look at its thin inner wings. 
It keeps these thin wings covered 

when it is not flying. of the plants. 
The thin inner wings are very easily This is bad for the plants. 

torn. If there are many ladybugs around 
The red outer wings are hard the aphids are soon all gone. 

and shiny. The ladybugs eat the aphids 
They protect the inner wings very fast. 

The ladybugs soon clean the vines. 

The gardener likes the ladybug. 
He knows that it eats the aphids. 


He knows that it helps to save his 
plants from the aphids. 


from harm. 
You will find the ladybug 


on the plants. 
You will find it on the roses 


and on the asters. 
the second 500, and 8 in 
the third. The remaining 





11 words are: aphids, as- 
gardener, 


) Jd) NaN WD 


ters, beetle, 
harm, inner, ladybug, lice 


\ 
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Of the 88 words usec in 
this story, 59 are found in 
the first 500 of Arthur I. 
Gates’s A Reading Vocab- 
ulary for the Primary 


There are 10 in 


outer, protect, shiny. 
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Reading Lessons on Holland 
By Maude M. Grant 


HE teacher may write each lesson on 

the blackboard. When the pupils have 
silently read the story or poem, she may 
draw a curtain or map in front of it and ask 
the children to answer the questions written 
below the story. Later they may read, and 
then execute, the seat work. 


LESSON I 

Story— 

In Europe, near the North Sea, is a small 
country called Holland. 

The Dutch people live there. 

They are very industrious and neat. 

Long ago New York was settled by the 
Dutch. 

Henry Hudson was the name of the man 
who discovered the Hudson River. 

The name of his 
Moon.” 

Many boats go into and out of the ports 
of Holland. 
Questions— 

Where is Holland? 

On what sea is it? 

Is it a large country or a small one? 

What are the people who live there called? 

Give two words that describe these people. 

Who settled New York? 

Who discovered the Hudson River? 

What was the name of his ship? 
Seat work— 

Write the words industrious and neat. 

What are the opposites of these words? 
(lazy, untidy) 

Group the first two words with their op- 
posites. (industrious, lazy; neat, untidy) 

Draw a picture of Hudson and his men. 
(They wore full short trousers and wide- 
brimmed hats.) 

Draw a picture of the “Half Moon,” and 
print the name on it. 


“Half 


ship was the 


LESSON II 
Poem— 

See the Dutch windmill whirl round and 
round, 

Arms in the sky and arms on the ground; 

Clumsy and heavy, with might and with 
main, 

It pumps up the water and grinds out the 
grain. 
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for 
Primary Grades 


Questions— 

What are the “arms” of the windmill? 

What makes them go round? 

What are the two words that describe the 
windmill? 

Read the words that tell how the windmill 
works. 

What two things does the windmill do for 
the busy Dutch farmer? 

Seat work— 

Cut out a tall conical or tent-shaped figure 
from stiff colored paper, and paste it. Use 
this for a windmill. Make a pin wheel of 
stiff colored paper for the arms of your 
windmill. Fasten them to the windmill with 
paper fasteners or pins. Cut a door and 
windows in the windmill. 


LESSON III 
Story— 

Holland is below the level of the sea. 

In order to keep the sea from flooding the 
land, the Dutch people have built strong 
dikes along the coast. 
dikes are 
stone, and cement. 

People walk on top of the dikes. 

There are many canals in Holland. 

Boats are used on the canals. 

The houses in Holland are painted bright 
colors. 

Questions— 

How do the Dutch people keep the sea from 
flooding their land? 

Of what are the dikes made? 

What are canals? 

How are the canals used? 

What colors do the Dutch use in painting 
their houses? 

Seat work— 

Plan a Holland sand table. Use the wind- 
mills made in the previous lesson. Make 
little houses of colored paper. Fold a good- 
sized square of colored paper into sixteen 
squares. Cut one side of two corner squares ; 
cut the opposite squares similarly. Lap and 
paste the corner squares to form the sides of 
the house. Using paper of a different color 
from that of the house, cut an oblong a little 
larger than the roof. Fold it in the center 
and paste it on the roof, making over- 
hanging eaves. Make a door and windows 
in the house. Under the windows paste or 
draw window boxes with colored flowers and 
vines in them. 


These walls made of earth, 
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LESSON IV 


Story— 

Klippety klop! Klippety klop! 

Listen to the wooden shoes. 

The people of Holland wear shoes of wood 

Even the Dutch children wear wooden 
shoes. 

Klippety klop! Klippety klop! 

Little Katrina and her brother Hans are 
walking to town. 

Katrina wears a long dress and a cap like 
her mother’s. 

Hans is dressed like his father. 

He is driving his dog hitched to a red 
cart. 

The cart is filled with bright cans of fresh 
milk. 

Hans will sell the milk in town. 
Questions— 

What words tell how wooden shoes sound? 

What is the Dutch girl’s name? 

What does she wear? 

Where is she going? 

What is the Dutch boy’s name? 

How is he dressed? 

What color is his cart? 

What is in it? 

Seat work— 

Make a picture of a Dutch girl. She has 
on a very stiff white cap. Her waist is blue. 
Her skirt is blue and yellow. She has a red 
tulip in her hand. She wears little wooden 
shoes. 

Draw a picture of a Dutch boy. His 
blouse is blue. His trousers are brown. He 
has big yellow buttons on his blouse. He 
wears a little round black cap. His shoes 
are made of wood. 

Draw a milk cart. Color it red. Draw a 
dog pulling the cart. Color the dog brown. 
Draw five milk cans in the cart. 

(These pictures may be cut out, and a few 
of the best ones placed on the sand table.) 

LESSON V 
Poem— 

Boats are sailing out to sea, 

Boats with fishers, one, two, three; 

Boats with sails dip high and low 

When the salty breezes blow. 


All day long the fishers toil, 
Gathering the ocean’s spoil; 
When the sun sinks in the west, 
Home the fishers sail to rest. 
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(Juestions— 
Where are the boats sailing? 
How many men are in the boats? 


What are the men called? 
What kind of boats have they? 
What makes the sails dip up and down? 
What do these men do? 
How long do they toil? 
When do they go home? 
Seat work 
Cut strips of blue to be used for 
and canals on the sand table. 
Make little 
picture of the fishing boats com- 
Color the sky red, orange, and 
the black. 


paper 
tne sea 
sailboats with white sails. 
Draw a 
home. 


Color 


Ing 


yellow. sailboats Color 


+ 
the 


sea blue 


LESSON VI 


Story 

In the spring the Dutch gardens are full 
of flowers. 

There are many tulips, daffodils, and 
hyacinths. 

They fill the air with fragrance. 

When the breezes blow, they nod their 
pretty heads. 

There are many fields of these flowers in 


Holland 
At what time of the year do we find these 
flowers in bloom? 


They are raised for their bulbs. 


The bulbs are sold. 
Que stions 

Give the names of three flowers raised 
in Holiand 

At what time of year do we find these 
flowers in bloom? 

What do the flowers do when the breeze 
blows? 

Where, besides in gardens, do the Dutch 


raise flowers? 
Why are the flowers raised? 
What is done with the bulbs? 
Seat work— 
a picture of a Dutch garden. 
in it red, yellow, and pink tulips. 
Draw pink, purple, and white hyacinths. 
Draw a number of yellow daffodils. 
Cut out the flowers and paste them on the 
sand table; or paste them in a booklet and 
write or print the name under each one. 


Draw 
Draw 


Paper Pulp for Sand-Table Work 


By Agnes J. Douglass 


State Teac 
Wisconsin 


Hea t Art Department hers College 


Platteville 


ANY times we hear the remark, “If I 

only had money for supplies, I should 
like to work out some of these projects with 
my pupils.” It is true that few schools have 
large sums of money with which to buy ma- 
terials. Realizing this, we endeavor in our 
art classes for teachers to make use of the 
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available and to 
many scraps, which would otherwise 
Different groups of the hand- 
work class tried out a number of materials 


least expensive mediums 
utilize 


go to waste. 


with interesting and satisfactory results. 
One of the 
tried, and one which lent itself to a variety of 


very inexpensive mediums 


uses, was paper pulp. This is prepared by 
cutting old newspaper, or other uncoated pa- 
per, into small portions, and putting them 
to soak in water enough to cover them. If 
the mass is stirred a little each day for a 
will The 


shorter 


week, a pulpy substance result. 


pulp may be prepared in a much 
time if the substance is well boiled after a 
day of soaking. 

The group using paper pulp illustrated 
Holland life, since they felt that the rough 
surface texture which paper pulp produces 
would suggest the sturdy, rugged life and 
surroundings of the Dutch. Sand tables 
were not available, but it was considered a 
good experience to build a scene without one, 
since many schools have none to use. 

Parts of large corrugated boxes were used 
for the base and background of the scene. 
Since this material does not warp or sag so 
easily as plain cardboard, corrugated card- 
board was also used in constructing the foun- 
dation of the mill and of the house. When 
the different sections of these buildings were 
cut, they were fastened together with strips 
of gummed paper. 

Then semi-moist pulp was applied. A thin 
layer was spread on the base and was left 
as an uneven surface to give the appearance 
of grass; a rippled 


surface represented 
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water; and small irregular forms of past 
were arranged as stones for the walk an 
path. The surface of the buildings was co 
ered with paste before the pulp was applied 
to prevent it from slipping off the vertica 
surface. 

The people, dog, and geese were modeled 
on wire forms for support. In modeling th 
human figures, the wire for the spine wa 
bent into a circle at one end to represent th 
head. To this central wire others were fas 
tened for the arms and legs. The figure wa 
then bent into the desired position befor 
the pulp was added. Foundations for ani 
mals were made in a similar manner. 

To give a slight adhesive quality to th 
pulp used for modeling, a little paste was 
added. Paper pulp modeling is handled 
much the same as clay modeling. 

All the objects made of paste were allowed 
to dry well before color was applied. Poster 
paint and calcimine both work well as a color 
medium, but calcimine, obtainable at any 
paint shop, is much less expensive. The sky 
and ships were painted on the blackboard, 
and the base was painted to represent grass, 
stones, and canal. Since the pulp turns a 
light gray when dry, the sides of the build- 
ings were left unpainted to give the effect 
of rough plaster or stucco, but Dutch blue 
and orange were added for roofs and trim- 
ming. Blue, white, orange, and brown were 
used as needed to decorate the costumes of 
the figures and to paint the dog and cart. 

When all the objects were dry, they were 
grouped. Beds of bright tulips and a flow- 
ering creeper over the door were added. 





This Holland Scene Was Made of Paper Pulp 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster Jay 


INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


The calendar— 

Talk to the children about March, the 
third month of the year, the first month of 
spring. Tell them to observe the lengthen- 
ing days. Ask them to discover and report 
at what time the sun rises and sets. Then 
say to them: “Who gets up first now, you 
v the sun? How many hours earlier or 
later? Who goes to bed first? How many 
hours earlier or later?” 

Llementary science— 

In talking of the four winds, and observ- 
ing the directions from which the wind is 
blowing, mention the northeast, northwest, 
southeast, and southwest. 

Tell the class to show by illustrations eight 
uses of the wind: 1. Dries roads and fields. 
2. Turns mills. 3. Sails boats. 4. Dries 
the clothes on the line. 5. Sweeps the earth. 
6. Blows away smoke. 7. Scatters seeds. 
8. Flies kites. 

Likewise enumerate the uses of the sun. 
If the class is sufficiently advanced, this may 
be done in writing rather than in drawing. 
Nature stud y— 

Keep lists of the birds returning from the 
South, adding each new bird as it is seen and 
reported by a child. 

Press and mount a specimen of each new 
spring flower brought in. Ask occasionally, 
“How many kinds of flowers have we on our 
poster now? How many have we added this 
week? 

Ask the children to count by two’s the 
pussy willows on a stem. Count first by the 
even, then by the odd, numbers. 
Measurements— 

In connection with the catching of sap 
from a maple tree, teach how many quarts a 
gallon pail holds; a half-gallon pail. Let the 
children measure the girth of a maple tree, 
giving its measurement in feet. 

When the children make window-box gar- 
dens, let them drive small stakes along two 
sides of the box, the first stakes a certain 
number of inches from the box, the other 
stakes the same number of inches apart, and 
the stakes at the opposite side of the box ex- 
actly opposite those of the first row. Con- 
nect the opposite stakes by string, and plant 
seeds beneath the string. Thus the garden 
will be planted in straight rows. Ask the 
children to measure to find out how much 
string is required. 

Handwork— 

Let the children build a bluebird or a 
wren house, or let them plan the building of 
such a house. Study the size and type of 
house appropriate for the particular bird, 
the correct size of opening to admit the bird 
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and keep out its enemies, and how high 
above the ground the house should be. 


FORMAL ARITHMETIC 
Counting— 

Teach the children to count to eight by 
two’s; by four’s. 

Develop the addition and subtraction facts 
of eight: 7+. 1,147, 8-1, 8-7, 6+ 2, 
2+ 6, 8-2, 8-6, 5+3, 8 -— 3, 
8-5, 4+ 4, and 8-4. 


3 4+ 5, 
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Drill on these combinations until the chil- 
dren can give them instantly. Play games 
that the children realize are for the acquisi 
tion of number facts. 

Place two identical groups of problems on 
the blackboard, and let two children race to 
see which one can write the correct answers 
first. 

Let the children race to see who can be 
the first to find domino cards which have on 
them eight spots, five spots, and so on; who 








Lessons on the right care of animals, 
and kindness to them, may be developed 
from this group of pictures. Each child 
in the class should be allowed in turn to 
examine the pictures, keeping them long 


A Progressive Picture Story Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


enough to work out a story. The young- 
er pupils may tell their stories orally; 
the older pupils may write theirs. A 
story composed by the class may be writ- 
ten on the blackboard by the teacher. 
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can find the greatest number of domino cards 
having combinations of eight. 

The children may compete to see who can 
wzive the greatest number of correct answers 
to flash cards shown for only a second. At 
the end of the contest each child must find 
his own stumblingblock, and answer cor- 
rectly the combination that he missed. 
Fractions— 

Teach one half of eight. Train the chil- 
dren to reason as follows: “Dividing some- 
thing into halves means dividing it into two 
parts, e.g., dividing something between two 
persons. We do not know just how many 
objects each will have, so we give each per- 
son first one, then two, and so on, until the 
objects are all divided.” 

Teach the fourths of eight in the same 
manner, having four children receive first 
one, then another, of the objects that are 
to be divided. Stress that dividing »ome- 
thing into fourths means dividing it into 
four parts. Let one child show one fourth; 
two children, two fourths; three children, 
three fourths; and four children, four 
fourths. Bring out that two fourths and 
one half are identical, as are four fourths 
and two halves. 

Story problems— 

Ask the children to solve story problems 
which involve operations through eight, such 
as: 

John planted eight seeds. Only one half 
of them came up. How many of the seeds 
in his package did not come up? 

Ruth has cut meat into eight pieces for 
her four kittens. How can she divide it so 
that each kitten will have the same number 
of pieces? 

Fred had a tail on his kite eight feet long. 
The kite would not fly. His father said: 
“The tail is too heavy. Take off about two 
feet of it.” Fred did so, and his kite flew. 
How long was the tail then? 

Henry had three glasses, two agates, two 
crocks, and one pewee. How many marbles 
were in his bag? He lost both crocks. How 
many marbles had he left? 

The children may make up story problems 
about the eight figs which Marian shared 
equally with her sister; about the eight mar- 
bles which Jack shared equally with his three 
brothers; about the eight dollars that were 
in Mother’s pocketbook, and what was left 
after she spent two dollars; about the ani- 
mals marching into Jack’s toy ark, using 
four two’s; about the uncle who came to visit 
them for a week and a day. 


SEAT WoRK 
Give the children the following seat-work 
assignments: 
Make page eight in your number book- 
lets, expressing eight by writing, by figure, 
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A Primary Reading Lesson 
By’ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
The reading material below this picture magazine and mounted on a card. - If de- 


may be copied on the blackboard, or the sired, the picture may be used as a subject 
picture and text may both be cut from the for oral or written language work. 




















PROTECT YOUR EYES 


Martha is sitting in a good light. 

She is drawing a picture. 

The light comes over her shoulder. 

She does not hold her work too close to her 
eyes. 

She does not hold it too far away either. 

She knows: that she must not face a bright 
light while she draws. 

If her eyes ache, she stops working. 

Martha takes good care of her eyes, 
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and by domino cards showing the various 
combinations. 

Make a plan for a vegetable garden on the 
sand table. Have it a certain number of 
feet long and wide. Make rows a certain 
number of inches apart. Discuss the vari- 
ous plans, and encourage the children to 
make a real garden at home. Plan a flower 
garden in the same way. 


A Practical Play Store 
By Clara Belle Baker 


National 


entary College, Evanston, Illinois 


rector of Demonstration School 


Elen 


Kindergarten ar 


HE children in the second grade of the 
demonstration school felt very much in 
need of a workbench. They had made 
carpenter’s aprons to wear in the work 


period. The aprons had huge pockets for 
tools and nails. The teacher told the pu- 
pils that a workbench would cost more 


money than she could take from the second- 
crade fund. She said that they could have 
1 workbench if they would earn part of the 
money. 

The children made many suggestions for 
earning money—collecting old papers and 
bottles, running errands for people, and 
arrying bags. At last somebody thought 
of having a store. All the children said 
that the proper place for a store was on 
The teacher led them to see 

iat they could not build a store outdoors, 
but that an indoor store was a possibility. 
They decided to build the store in the class- 
room, making it of blocks, and to rebuild 
t later in the entrance hall, where many 
would pass it. 

There was 


e street. 


much disagreement about 
the proper commodities. Some children 
wanted to sell toys. Others thought that 
everybody, even the janitors, would buy 
good things to eat, but that only the small 
children would buy toys. To reconcile 
these differences of opinion, the teacher 
asked whether it would not be possible to 
make toys good to eat. Cooky animals and 
crackajack with toy prizes in the pack- 
ages were at once suggested. Somebody 
thought that dolls might be made of lolli- 
pops, sticks of candy, and mint lozenges. 

The next three weeks were very busy 
ones. Packages of mint lozenges were 
converted into brownies; large wrapped 
candy sticks became Old Mother Hubbards; 
and lollipops changed into Little Red Rid- 
ing Hoods. The small prizes for the cracka- 
jack packages were made of peanuts, which, 
with the aid of toothpicks, pins, and bits of 
colored paper, became parrots, roosters, 
goats, sheep, sailboats, and steamboats. 

On the day before the sale, the cracka- 
jack was made in the domestic-science 
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kitchen, and, with the prizes, was placed 
in wax-paper bags decorated with bright 
colored paper. The enthusiasm of the 
children spread to the homes, and the 
mothers sent in on the day of the sale 
twenty-four dozen cookies, cut in fancy 
shapes and trimmed with raisins and can- 
dies. 

Meantime, the advertising had been well 
looked after. The children had made oral 
announcements in the various classrooms, 
and posters decorated with candy dolls had 
been placed in the corridors. 

The teacher realized that this was an op- 
portunity to teach the children a few facts 
about the handling of money. She agreed 
to lend the children the money needed for the 
purchase of materials, if they would pay 
back the debt to her immediately after the 
sale. The children counted and listed all the 
materials as they were brought in. Prices 
were then fixed, allowing a fair profit. 

Neat price tags were made, and much 
practice was given in making change. For 
this purpose the teacher provided a supply 
of dimes and nickels and a few larger 
coins, and allowed the children to “play 
store” for several days. After each lesson, 
the money was carefully counted, and was 
then locked in a cash box. 

On the day of the sale, all the commodi- 
ties were counted and the following list of 
expected sales was made: 
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36 lollipop dolls @ 10c..... $3.60 
33 stick candy dolls @ 10c 3.30 
28 mint brownies @ 10c.... 2.80 
48 bags of crackajack @ 5c 2.49 
72 bags of cookies @ 5c 3.60 

$15.70 


The children were told that if they were 
careful and lost no money 
and no goods, they would have $15.70 at 
the close of the sale. 


storekeepers 


The class decided to 

choose as cashiers those who had 

the most skill in making change. 
The store was open between eleven and 


shown 


twelve o’clock, just as the classes were be- 
ing dismissed for the morning. 
was sold within the hour. 

The attention of the children 
divided when the money counted the 
next morning. They were delighted to 
learn that their sales amounted to $15.70. 
Not one coin had been lost. The teacher 
was repaid $5.65, her loan to the class, and 
there remained $10.05, to be expended 
toward the carpenter’s bench. 

Valuable lessons in handwork, number, 
writing, spelling, and oral language arose 
from this project. Another lesson of value 
was the attitude of responsibility gained in 
handling materials and money. 


Everything 
was un- 
was 


begins on page 56, contains spring 


[ee Entertainment Department, prin | 
material for the Primary Grades. 





The Trade in Toy Goodies Was Brisk 
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Creative Activity in the Classroom 


THOMAS W. GOSLING 


"N THE opinion of many persons, the 
work of the teacher is 
wearying, and _ uninspiring. Some 
teachers share this opinion. To them 

the walls of the classroom are narrowing 


monotonous, 


and confining, shutting out the vision of 
great opportunities. 

It must be admitted that it is possible for 
the work of the classroom to be most un- 
attractive. If one not love children, 
forty little wrigglers will in time get on 
one’s nerves. If one considers that all the 
problems of teaching are solved, and that 
nothing remains but to follow a mechani- 
cal routine through the round of the days 
and the years, then surely the classroom 
offers little more than can be found by any 
worker in shop or factory. If teaching is 
only a job and not a profession, then all the 
disheartening and discouraging situations 
which inevitably arise in the classroom are 
worse than those which arise in a shop or 
factory. When the bell rings in the shop, 
the worker lays down his tools and is not 
obliged to think again of his job until the 
next day. It is not so with the teacher. 
There are duties to perform, ideas to or- 
ganize, and plans to prepare after the 
day’s work is done. 


does 


THE URGE TO CREATE 

Creative activity in the classroom will 
make of teaching a real profession. The 
wish to create is a natural longing. Most 
persons wish to beget or to bear children. 
The artisan wishes to produce with his 
hands. The musician, the poet, the painter, 
the sculptor, the architect, find satisfaction 
in giving outward and visible form to their 
inner imaginings. Inability to find ex- 
pression for this creative wish is one of the 
tragic frustrations in life. We see evi- 
dences of this frustration on every hand. 
Discontent, weariness with life, hopeless- 
ness, revolt, or passive resignation to an 
overmastering fate are the common signs. 


By 


Superintendent of Schools, Akron, Ohio 


What, then, shall teachers do who wish 
to find joy in their work and to give ex- 
pression to the creative instinct? The ob- 
vious answer is that they shall find in their 
work the challenges which bring out the 
best that is in them. These challenges are 
all around, and need only the seeing eye in 
order to bring them into the focus of con- 
sciousness. 

Suppose, for example, that one should 
seek to satisfy his creative instinct by the 
mastery of subject matter. An _ almost 
limitless field of investigation lies open. 
We know more, to be sure, about reading, 
and arithmetic, and history, and geography 
than we knew a few years ago. With all 
of this knowledge, however, we have made 
only a beginning in the direction of mas- 
tery. Any teacher who does no more than 
to follow blindly the pages of the text will 
in time surely find the work dull and un- 
interesting; but the teacher who reaches 
out beyond the text and each day finds 
some new fact or invents some new method 
will rise above routine and will become 
eventually a master in the field. It is so 
much easier to use material which someone 
else has gathered, or to follow a method 
which someone else has devised, than to 
find material of one’s own or to invent one’s 
own methods. But there is always a price 
to be paid. The price which one pays in 
practicing invention or in acquiring mas- 
tery is the price which accompanies all toil 
and endeavor. The price paid by one who 
blindly follows another’s lead is the mecha- 
nization of life, and the gradual loss of the 
power to study. 


THE NEED FOR CREATIVE THINKING 


There is great need to-day for original, 
fresh, and creative thinking among class- 
room teachers. Moreover, this thinking 
needs to be critical and analytical in its na- 
ture. Without critical evaluation it will be 
impossible for the teacher to avoid the con- 


which threatens to invade the 

There is a kind of pedagogical 
jargon which may be used to the detriment 
of thinking, just as the jargon of art and of 
music may be used to the detriment of real 
appreciation. Think for a moment of the 
new words phrases and of the old 
words with new meanings and connotations 
that have come into our pedagogical vo- 
cabulary in recent years; such as, the 
project method, the problem-project meth- 
od, drill, individualized instruction, the so- 
cialized recitation, group recitation, study 
for mastery, minimum essentials, differentia- 
tion of curricula, and differentiated courses 
of study. How shall one evaluate all these 
words and the ideas lying behind them un- 
less one cultivates the habit of critical 
thinking, or, to be more exact, the habit of 
thinking? 


fusion 


schools. 


and 


THE CHALLENGE TO THE CREATIVE TEACHER 


The creative teacher knows both the old 
and the new in education, but she does not 
follow either blindly. The creative teacher 
admires the leaders in modern educational 
thought, but does not accept their leader- 
ship blindly and uncritically. The creative 
teacher knows that the function of educa- 
tion is to liberate the mind. She therefore 
measures her success with her pupils by 
the amount of light she has been able to 
throw upon their pathway. 

Every pupil is a challenge to creative 
activity on the part of the teacher. No one 
child’s mental processes are exactly like 
those of any other. Think of the challenge 
to understand every child, to know all 
about his home environment, and about his 
aptitudes and attitudes. Modern psychol- 
ogy and psychiatry have revealed large 
areas of human nature not yet explored. 

There is a widespread impression that 
college professors have a monopoly on knowl- 
edge and wisdom. This is a fallacy which 


(Continued on page 92) 
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Poster-Making 


By JESSIE TODD 
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N MANY schools, the 

poster problem receives 

much attention, yet in 

out-of-school activities 
few pupils care to make post- 
ers. Why is it that this form 
of school art work does not 
carry over into situations in 
life? 

One reason is this. Many 
teachers, in their desire for 
neat results, help the pupils 
too much. They supervise 
each step of the work until 
the pupil feels so dependent 
on the teacher that he lacks 








GIVE HIM 
WATER 


ww OF TEN 





be displayed. If different 
posters are used each week, 
there will be an opportunity 
to exhibit the work of many 
of the pupils. 

A poster with two words 
on it gives the pupils prac- 
tice in spacing between the 
words, as well as in making 
letters. Little children run 
the words together’ unless 
they are shown that reading 
is easier if the words are 
properly spaced. 

Second-grade pupils often 
study about wool, cotton, silk, 











the confidence to make a post- 
er alone. There is another 
reason. The pupil says to 
himself, “I have nothing to make a poster 
with.” He remembers that he used certain 
papers and paints given to him by the 
teacher. 

It is therefore a good plan to encourage 
the pupils to make posters outside of school, 
with materials which they can buy at stores 
in their neighborhoods. To be sure, these 
posters will be much cruder than the ones 
made in the classroom, but by helpful criti- 
cism, the standard of art work done outside 
of school can be raised. 

If poster work is to carry over into situ- 
ations in real life, we must give the pupils 








COTTON 


An Example of a Painted Poster 











practice in making posters which require 
little time, and which call for different kinds 
of materials. Let them have the chance to 
paint on wood, so that if they are in the 
country, they can make signs reading, 


The Design and Lettering Here Are of Cut Paper 


“House for Rent,” “Fruit for Sale,” “Cher- 
ries to Be Bought Here,” and so on. Let 
them be encouraged to make posters for lo- 
cal clubs or churches. The teachers can 
suggest the materials and designs to be used, 
and the entire class can work on the posters. 
Then the pupils can take them to the organi- 
zation for which they were made, so that it 
can choose the ones it likes best. 

Some posters can be made by pasting col- 
ored magazine pictures on cardboard, and 
then cutting and pasting letters to go with 
the pictures. For example, if a health cam- 
paign is on, a picture of a child brushing his 
teeth can be used with the cut-out letters, 
“Three or four times a day.” 

This type of poster is quickly made, and 
is one which the pupil will find, later, to be 
practical for everyday situations. Let us 
say that after the pupil is out of school, he 
is called on to make a poster for a spring 
picnic. He has one hour in which to do it. 
Having had practice in mounting pictures, 
he immediately thinks of that way of pro- 
ceeding. He has been taught in school to 
space letters so that they can be easily read. 
He pastes an appropriate picture on a card- 
board and paints on it in large letters with 
a brush and india ink, “Spring Frolic, May 
24,6:30. Bring your lunch. Ice cream may 
be bought.” 

The pupils must learn also to make posters 
without the aid of magazine pictures. It will 
help them to develop original ideas and de- 
signs if they have many opportunities to 
make posters of cut paper, or to paint the 
designs with large brushes. 

Suppose that the school has banking once 
a week. A practical problem would be to 
have pupils in all of the grades make posters 
for the occasion. On the day preceding 
banking day, a poster, “Banking To-morrow” 
may be placed in the hall. The next morn- 
ing, a poster saying “Banking To-day,” may 


linen, and so on. They can 
make a one-word poster, let 
us say for wool. The teacher 
should choose the color scheme. Suppose 
that gray poster paper 12 by 18 inches, with 
decorations in red and black, is used. The 
teacher shows the pupils how to cut the let- 
ters W, O, O, L, from black paper, and how 
to rule a line to place them on, so that they 
will stand straight on the poster. She points 
out that the letters look much better when 
there is a space between the word and the 
edge of the paper. 

Next, the teacher makes three posters, 
with the word “WOOL” on them, for models. 
On one is a cap and scarf cut from red paper. 
On the second poster, a picture of a lamb cut 

















A Good Poster for Banking Day 


from gray paper is pasted on black paper. 

Two small red flowers pasted in the grass 

near the lamb add the color note. The third 

poster shows the picture of a child, with 
(Continued on page 81) 
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Picture Study—‘“Flower Girl in Holland” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 










































EORGE HITCHCOCK was born in entitled “Tulip Culture,” painted in Eg- 
1850, at Providence, Rhode Island, . mond and exhibited in the Paris Salon of 
which Roger Williams, one of his Questions 1887, actually founded his_ reputation. 
ancestors, had helped to found. Describe the kind of country which What a defiant work it was, with its clear, 

So far as we know, he did not study art in you see here. How do you know that bright colors, and its disregard of the pre- 
the early years of his life. He was gradu- this is a picture of Holland? What is scribed art formulas of the time. This 
ated from Brown University in 1872, and the importance of canals to Holland? success and the fact that the Empress of 
two years later from Harvard Law School. Why does the road follow the canal so Austria later purchased one of Hitchcock’s 
He was admitted to the bar in New York closely? What are the trees border- paintings of the Dutch coast established his 
and Rhode Island, and followed his pro- ing the canal? international fame. 
fession for several years. Then suddenly, What is this quaintly dressed girl As a result, the village where he lived 
after seeing an exhibition of water colors doing? How does she carry her bur- became the headquarters of the Egmond 
by an unnamed artist, Hitchcock complete- den? Describe the house. What do School. Seventeen studios were located 
lv reshaped the course of his life. you suppose is the purpose of the there and three hundred pupils came to 
He abandoned law and went to Europe mirror on the window blind? study with him. Hitchcock’s achievements 
to study art, visiting England and various Is there sunlight in this picture? gained for him official recognition. France 
art centers of the continent. In Paris he Where is it most beautifully shown? made him a Chevalier of the Legion of 
studied under Boulanger and Lefebvre un- Name all of the details which you see Honor; Austria bestowed on him an offi- 
til he wearied of their mechanical type of in the background. What color on cer’s cross of the Order of Franz Josef and 
teaching. In Diisseldorf and in The Hague the horizon furnishes a note of con- elected him to the Vienna Academy, the 
he was dissatisfied with the instruction trast to the colors of the fields? How only occasion on which these distinctions 
which he received. is a sense of distance given us? had been conferred upon an American; and 
The result was that Hitchcock cut loose several of the great European art galleries 
from all art schools and dogmas, and did him honor by acquiring his work. 
settled in the little Dutch village of Hitchcock died in Holland, in 1913. A 






Egmond. Here, freed from set formulas colorful tulip fields; the picturesque life of memorial exhibition of his work was held in 
of color, he reacted in his own way to the the peasants; and, above all, the gentle America in 1921. His paintings now form 
subject matter so richly presented—the weather moods of rural Holland. A canvas (Continued on page 96) 














“FLOWER GIRL IN HOLLAND” 









SENSE of peace and tranquility is sug- scape to the point where the banks of the canal 
gested by this picture. A road curves seem tomeetand disappear. The upright lines 
along the banks of a winding canal. of the tree trunks divide the composition into a 
Sunny fields border the road, and faraway,red- number of parts. They help to keep the many 
roofed houses cluster around white windmills. horizontal lines of the picture from becoming 









A flower girl has stopped before the neat brick monotonous. 
house in the foreground, to sell her wares. 
There is a mirror fastened to one of the win- 
dow blinds, so that the housewife can see who 
is waiting outside. This useful little device is 
found on many Dutch houses. 






In his painting, the artist was interested in 
showing light and shadow. See the dappled 
pattern on the road. The shadow of the house 
falls across the picture, and the girl’s dress is 
dull in tone. The foreground would seem dark, 

It would be interesting to draw the simple __ if it were not for the gay flowers. Their hues 
lines on which this picture is built. Low-lying _ of red, blue, yellow, and white are in delightful 
horizontal lines and gentle curves carry the contrast to the softer shades which make up 
eye through the background of sunny land- the remainder of the picture. 

























Scenes of life in Holland are shown on Plate IV 
of our Rotogravure Picture Section for this month. 
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Reproductions of “Flower Girl in Holland” 


fe COLOR MINIATURES of “Flower Girl in Holland,” size 3% x4 inches, identical in | 





oring with the picture on the cover, will be ready March first and will 
be supplied at 20 cents per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PREPAID. 
A list of more than 70 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 





From a Thistle Print, Copyright Detroit Publish ng Company 
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Great Characters in American History 


ANIEL WEBSTER was a great ora- 
tor, the greatest, perhaps, that 
America has produced. He was 
born in Salisbury, New Hampshire, 

January 18, 1782. His mother, Abigail 
Eastman Webster, was of Welsh descent, and 
his father, Ebenezer Webster, was Scotch. 

Daniel’s father was a man of influence in 
his community and held many public offices. 
He was a member of the state legislature, a 
delegate to the convention to ratify the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and a judge 
of the court of common pleas. 

Although it involved many sacrifices on 
the part of his parents, Daniel was given 
the best education afforded by the New Eng- 
land schools. For several years the boy at- 
tended the somewhat itinerant schools in 
his vicinity. In 1794 he spent nine months 
in Phillips Exeter Academy. He was then 
sent to Mr. Wood, a minister, at Boscawen, 
New Hampshire, to prepare for college. 

At that time Dartmouth College was said 
to be the best higher institution of learn- 
ing in New England. Young Webster en- 
tered Dartmouth in August, 1797, when he 
was only fifteen years old. Since there were 
no stagecoaches or other means of transpor- 
tation by which he could reach Hanover, 
where the college was located, he had to make 
the journey on horseback. On the horse with 
him were his supplies for his trip. 

When Daniel returned home at the end of 
his second year at college, he persuaded his 
mother and father to send Ezekiel, his 
brother, to Dartmouth also. Although this 
would necessitate further sacrifices on the 
part of these New England parents, they de- 
cided to send a second son to college. 

Young Webster was graduated from Dart- 
mouth in 1801, at the age of nineteen. Dur- 
ing his four years there he acquired local 
renown as an orator. After graduation, in- 
fluenced by his father, he took up the study 
of law in Salisbury. During the winter, 
money was needed to keep Ezekiel in college, 


DANIEL WEBSTER 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


so to help supply the necessary funds, Daniel 
accepted the position of principal of the 
academy at Fryeburg, Maine. He resumed 
his study of law the following year. 

In 1804 he went to Boston, where he en- 
tered the office of Christopher Gore, a re- 
nowned lawyer. In the winter of 1804-5, 
Webster’s father, then an associate judge of 
the court of common pleas of his county, 
wrote Daniel that the court had unanimously 
voted to offer him the clerkship at fifteen 
hundred dollars a year. This was a princely 
salary at that time, and the family was very 
much in need of financial assistance. How- 
ever, Gore, whose advice Webster sought 
about accepting the position, urged the young 
man to finish his studies. 

Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805. 
He opened a law office in Boscawen, near 











Daniel Webster 


his childhood home. The next year his fa- 
ther died, very much in debt. Webster im- 
mediately announced that he would assum: 
all of his father’s debts, and since Ports- 
mouth offered a more lucrative field for his 
labors, he opened a law office there in 1807. 
His business in Boscawen he left to his 
brother Ezekiel, now admitted to practice. 

In 1808 Daniel Webster married Grace 
Fletcher, whose father was a minister at 
Hopkinton, New Hampshire. She was well 
educated and intellectual. She died in 1828. 
Later, Webster married Caroline LeRoy, of 
New York City, a young woman of wealth 
and accomplishment. 

Webster did not actively enter politics un- 
til the outbreak of the War of 1812. He was 
a Federalist, as were most New Englanders 
at that time. He opposed the war, and for 
this reason his district elected him to Con- 
gress in 1812 and returned him in 1814. In 
Congress he continued to oppose the war, 
but advocated the strengthening of our de- 
fenses. At this time he was not in favor 
of the tariff. 

At the close of his second term in Con- 
gress, in 1816, Webster moved to Boston, 
and there continued the practice of law. 
From that time until 1823 he appeared in 
many important law cases, including the 
historic Dartmouth College Charter Case. 
He argued this case before the trial court 
in 1817 and before the Supreme Court of the 
United States the following year. The win- 
ning of this case was a blow to the theory of 
states’ rights. 

By 1819, when he delivered a speech at the 
State House in Boston against the extension 
of slavery, his fame as an orator had spread 
over the entire country, and his speeches 
were eagerly read. His oration delivered 
in 1820, in commemoration of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, and the one at the laying of 
the corner stone of Bunker Hill Monument, 
in 1826, helped to establish his fame. 


(Continued on page 91) 
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.- Wild Geese 

™ 

1. By Frances Higgins 

7 ILLUSTRATION BY DORIS L. HOWARD 
7. 

is 

| Out of the gray at close of day 

e The wild geese flew all silently 

ul Above our silver river; 

I Into the gray at close of day 

3. The wild geese flew, a living V. 

‘ I could but question, “Whither?” — 
1 

» . 

1. They could not see a child like me 
“s A-watching from my window seat 
yr Beside the silver river; 

1- Yet joy they brought, and happy thought 
n Of summer in a wild retreat, 

r Where reeds and rushes quiver. 

Tr 

" Out of the gray at close of day 

1, The wild geese flew all silently 

y, Above our silver river; 

n Into the gray at close of day 

e The wild geese flew, a living V, 

' And then were gone forever! 

e 
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if : 
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Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


ECAUSE of the shape of its blos- 
soms, the trailing arbutus lends 
itself very readily to design. 
Motif 1 is a pleasing arrange- 

ment of a simple design repeated three 
times and This 
motif will look well on book ends, a note- 
It can be 
used as shown, or one of the flower units 


inclosed in a border. 
book cover, or in textile work. 


can be used by itself. Various color ar- 


rangements can be worked out. 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 


Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


Motif 2 is a typical rosette. The easi- 
est way to develop it is to draw a circle 
with a compass, and divide its circumfer- 
ence into fifths. This will insure uni- 
formity. 

Motif 3 is a pendent design. Motif 4 
is developed from a side view of the 
flower. It may be used for narrow, tall 
areas, such as the side of a vase. Motif 
5 is a simple but a very attractive design, 
and one that has a great many uses. 


An excellent way to encourage the con- 
servation of wild flowers is by the plan- 
ning of flower books. The books can be 
made from toned paper, and decorated 
with transparent or opaque water colors, 
or wax crayons. 

The design on the bag shown in the il- 
lustration can be colored with wax cray- 
ons and outlined with silk or wool. 

The hat is decorated with a cut-out 
felt motif. 
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TO LEAVES: YELLOW-GREEN. 
USE STEMS: 


Motif Used for 
Decoration 
on Felt Hat 





Bag with 
Conventional 


Design 
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The TRAILING -ARBUTUS 


STATE FLOWER OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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FLOWERS : DELICATE PINK WITH YELLOW CENTERS. 


BROWN AROUND THE EDGES 
RED-BROWN WITH TOUCHES OF VIOLET 
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Birds in the Garden 
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You May See Yellow Warblers in Your Garden 


OT so long ago, a boy, looking at the 
brightly colored pictures in his bird 
book, said, ““‘Humph! I’ve never seen 
any birds like these around this dull 

old place.” No, he had not seen them, be- 
cause he had not learned how to see. Oh, 
yes, he had eyes—big blue eyes, sharp ones, 
too—but he did not always use them. After 
he had had one or two bird surprises pointed 
out to him in his garden, he became very en- 
thusiastic; and when, on a wonderful day, 
he saw the brilliant scarlet tanager, he was 
excited, delighted, and very proud of his 
discovery. 

His interest once aroused, John—for that 
was the boy’s name—saw birds everywhere. 
As Burroughs says, ““You must have the bird 
in your heart before you can find it in the 
bush.” So, as John grew older, he began to 
keep a notebook, or, as he himself called it, 
a Bird Diary. By far the largest number of 
entries were made in early spring and fall. 
At such times, as you know, the birds are 
journeying to and from the warmer south- 
ern latitudes. It often happens that birds 
which at other seasons are to be 
found only in far-distant parts of 
the continent may drift into your 
garden for food and rest. At any 
time of the year unfamiliar birds 
may visit you, but when the frogs 
begin to sing in the marshes, and 
again when the friendly cricket’s 
chirp is heard, keep an alert eye 
on your garden, in readiness for 
the surprises it may hold. 

Now let us look at John’s diary 
and see what it discloses. Ah! 
Here is an interesting bird, the 
yellow-billed cuckoo. These are 
John’s own notes on it. 

Sunday afternoon, about four 
o'clock, a big bird, that seemed 


to slip out from nowhere at all, perched on 
the fence. Its plumage looked soft and silky, 
and was grayish-brown above, with tints of 
green shining in it, and dull white beneath. 
It had a long, broad, drooping tail, with the 
middle feathers longer than the outside ones. 
From the pictures I had seen in my guide- 
book I knew that it was a cuckoo. At first 
I could not tell whether it was a yellow-billed 
or a black-billed cuckoo, until I saw that the 
lower half of its curved, sharp-pointed bill 
was yellow. As it flew away I saw that its 
wings were reddish-brown.” 

John was quite right—this was a yellow- 
billed cuckoo. The chestnut color of the 
wings, conspicuous in flight, and the yellow 
bill distinguish it from its black-billed rela- 
tive. There is one other way, too, by which 
John might have even more quickly identi- 
fied it. The outer tail feathers of the yellow- 
billed cuckoo are black, broadly tipped with 
white, while the tail of the black-billed 
cuckoo is the same color as its back, and the 
white tips are much narrower. The black- 
billed cuckoo is oftener found near water 
than in the orchard, since it feeds largely on 
the larvae found on stream banks and ponds. 
The yellow-billed cuckoo has an appetite for 
the destructive hairy tent caterpillar, which 
not very many birds care to eat. 

In his description of the cuckoo, John re- 
marked that it seemed to slip out “from no- 
where at all.” This silent, gliding flight is 
another marked characteristic of the cuckoo 
family. 

Our American cuckoos do not share—ex- 
cept perhaps occasionally—the _ shiftless 
habit of their European namesakes of leav- 
ing their eggs in other birds’ nests. Al- 
though the nests which they build are poorly 
made, being but a clumsy afrangement of 
sticks in thick shrubbery, they do make and 
use them. 

Here is an entry in John’s diary of which 
he should be proud, for the bird in question 
is strictly one of the woods, and yet John 





The Ovenbird Builds on the Ground 


KATHLEEN STILES SPURWAY 


BROWNELL 








The Screech Uwi Cries, “Wheu-W heu-Wheu” 


saw it near his home. 
has to say about 
Diary. 

“Just before I left for school I looked out 
of the window and caught sight of an olive- 
brown bird with a white throat and under- 
parts, its sides spotted or marked in broken 
brown stripes. At first I thought it was a 
thrush of some kind, though it seemed much 
too small. ‘Then I noticed that it was walk- 
ing across the lawn instead of hopping, and 
I knew then that it was the ovenbird. I just 
managed to get a glimpse of its orange 
crown edged with black stripes before it 
slipped under the fence into a bush. Then 
I had to run to school.” 

You can see that it is easy to identify this 
bird, though you may not have seen it be- 
fore, by its unusual habit of walking. You 
are, however, more likely to hear the oven- 
bird than to see it, as it is one of the shyest 
members of the warbler family. Its call, 
though beginning softly, grows in volume, 
intensity, and seeming impatience, until it 
reaches a noisy, ringing climax. Most writ- 
ers use Burroughs’ interpretation 
of it as “teacher, TEACHER, 
TEACHER!” This bird has, in 
addition, a really beautiful song, 
not very often heard, since he in- 
tends it for his mate alone. 

The ovenbird is also unique in 
its home-building. Its bulky nest, 
of loosely woven leaves, grasses, 
bark shreds, weed stems, and fine 
rootlets, is made on the ground 
and is shaped like an old-fashioned 
Dutch oven. It is domed over, 
with an entrance about three 
inches high at one side. To this 
peculiar nest the ovenbird owes 
its name. It is also called the 


(Continued on page 84) 
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Art Problems Based on Pottery and Textiles 


By INDIANOLA WILLCUTS 


Director, Department of Art Education, Public Schools, Duluth, Minnesota 


HE history and geography of Central 
America and the Incan Empire may 
be delightfully correlated with art 
through a study of the pottery and 

textile industries of the ancient Mayas and 
Peruvians. Materials for this study can now 
be secured at little expense. The problems 
described in this article are based on these 
ancient industries. They should be worked 
out by the pupils after the teacher has made 
a careful survey of the content of each. 

Frequent reference is made to color 
schemes found in Peruvian and Mayan tex- 
tiles and pottery, and a little acquaintance 
with a color chart will enable the pupils to 
read more intelligently concerning these tex- 
tiles and potteries. A color chart showing 
the six standard, the six intermediate, and 
the six grayed colors, and neutral gray, may 
be made. Color discs for the chart should 
be mounted on white bristol board. 

A number of pupils may work together on 
making bibliography cases, using Figure 
206 on page 377 of Industrial Arts for Ele- 
mentary Grades, by Bonser and Mossman, 
as a working drawing. The cases may be 
made of wood or chipboard, and decorated 
with a suitable color scheme. One of dark 
values would be most serviceable. 

If standard library cards are not available 
to use in the cases, cards 3 by 5 inches may 
be cut from gray construction paper and let- 
tered for filing. Arrangements may be made 
for the pupils to visit the library and re- 
ceive instructions in filing and cataloguing 
by the librarian. 

Charles W. Mead in his book, Old Civili- 
zations of Inca Land, says: “The decora- 
tions upon cloth and pottery were carried to 
a level of excellence rarely reached by any 
people. For the most part, there are but 
four motives: the human figure, the bird, 
the fish, and the puma. 

“Thousands of pre-Inca graves.... 
have perfectly preserved for us textiles 
woven more than a thousand years ago. 
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From the American Museum of Natural History, New York 


The Conventionalized Design Shown Here 
Was Developed from the Fish Motive 


These textiles appeal to the artist on account 
of the great beauty of their color schemes 
and their strange conventionalized animal 
figures.” 

For the weaving problems suggested here, 
the teacher will find helpful material in Art 
through the Ages, by Gardner, and in the 
article, “Guatemala Indian Weaving,” by 
Lilly De Jongh Osborne in the School Arts 
Magazine for February, 1928. 

Have the pupils weave bags for gifts. 
Use commercial warp for the warp thread, 
and wool yarn, heavy crochet cotton, or 
raffia for the woof thread. Boys may weave 
marble bags in the bright colors of a Mayan 
color scheme. Use commercial cotton warp 
for both the warp and the woof threads. 
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Looms may be purchased, or the pupil r 
may make their own from heavy chipboard, 
4 by 6 inches in size, or larger if desired, 
Cut notches across the top of the loom 4} ~ 
inch apart, making the first and last notche; § tr 
4 inch from the edge of the loom. At the } A 
bottom of the loom, cut slits opposite the F of 
notches, 14 inch deep. ea 

To string the loom, tie the warp thread § At 
to the upper left corner of the loom. Next, fsa 
carry it to the lower edge, and draw jt § yi 
through the first slit. Now the thread is at § na 
the back of the loom. Carry it to the top, 
loop it around to the second notch, bring it ¥ ce 
down on the back side of the loom, draw it § (a 
through the second slit at the bottom, carry § Ki 
it to the top again, and continue until the § ra 
loom is strung. Tie the warp thread at the § Th 
lower right corner of the loom. The warp § a¢ 
strings hold the woof in place to form the § ex 
top of the bag. Because the warp threads § tov 
pass around the lower edge of the loom, the § Fr 
bottom of the bag is formed in weaving. f off 
The sides of the bag, too, are formed in 
weaving, since the woof threads are woven § un’ 
continuously around the loom. pal 

Next, plan a color scheme for the bag. § or 
Have at hand a collection of yarn, cotton, § Th 
or raffia in shades similar to those shown in 
















color plates of Peruvian and Mayan textiles, f ing 
or use original color schemes. (See color § at 
plates in Art through the Ages, by Helen § He 
Gardner. ) lag 
Now plan a design for the bag. It wil § yee 
necessarily be very simple, perhaps one unit § col 
on each side of the bag, connected by a pat: 
tern woven in colors that will blend with the § the 
two units and that will bind them both to § wh 
gether. Vir 
Draw the design, actual size, on pape § co; 
the size of the loom. Place the pattern wi & the 
der the warp threads of the loom, to be us J ow 
as a guide in weaving. Weave the desigi.§ Ro 
according to the pattern, and, after thi ) 
is done, weave the rest of the bag. fui 
(Continued on page 89) th 


























From the American Museum of Natural Histery, New York 


Various Adaptations of the Puma Motive 


of Peru Are Shown in These Designs 
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Nova Scotia Yesterday and To-day 


By F. L. DUMOND 


Curator of Education, Keni Scientific Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HE peninsular province 

of Nova Scotia has had 

a romantic history. Its 

position on the _ ex- 
treme eastern edge of North 
America placed it in the path 
of the daring adventurers of 
early days who crossed the 
Atlantic seeking a short pas- 
sage to India. Later, it was 
visited by explorers of many 
nations. 

At the close of the fifteenth 
century, John and Sebastian 
Cabot, in the employ of the 
King of England, visited Lab- 
rador, north of Nova Scotia. 
Their discoveries gave England 
aclaim to that region. Other 
explorers, particularly French, 
touched the shores at various points, and 
French vessels frequented the fishing banks 
off the coast of Newfoundland. 

No effort was made to settle the region 
until 1604. Then a French trading com- 
pany chose a favorable spot in Nova Scotia, 
or Acadia, as they called it, for settlement. 
They sent out colonists, who sailed along 
the south end of the peninsula, and, turn- 
ing north into the Bay of Fundy, stopped 
at the mouth of the Annapolis River. 
Here they built their homes. The tiny vil- 
lage was called Port Royal. After three 
years, the trading company failed and the 
colonists were taken back to France. 

In 1610, the French again established 
themselves at Port Royal, but the English, 
who by this time had made a settlement in 
Virginia, were laying claim to the Atlantic 
coast region because of the discoveries of 
the Cabots. A naval expedition was sent 
out against the French colony, and Port 
Royal was destroyed. 

For many years the French made no 
further attempts at colonization. To keep 
them from gaining a foothold in Acadia 


Rwing Galloway 
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“Farther down, on the slope of the hill, was 
the well with its moss-grown 

Bucket, fastened with iron, and near it a 
trough for the horses.” 
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“In the Acadian land, on the shores of the Basin of Minas, 
Distant, secluded, still, the little village of Grand Pre 


Lay in the fruitful valley.” 


again, the English king, in 1621, gave the 
region to a Scottish nobleman, who named 
it Nova Scotia, or New Scotland. 

In 1632, by treaty with England, France 
once more gained control of Acadia, and 
flourishing settlements sprang up along 
the eastern shores of the Bay of Fundy. 

The colonists found the same problem 
here which those who had come from the 
coast of France had had to meet in the 
mother country. The Bay of Fundy is 
noted for its tides, which, at some seasons 
of the year, have a rise and fall of over 
fifty feet. The water runs in from the 
Bay, widening the rivers which empty into 
it and causing them to flood the lowlands. 
To keep the rivers within their limits, the 
Acadians built dikes along the banks. 

On the rich marshlands reclaimed from 
the rivers and the sea, the Acadians raised 
vegetables and grain. The fruit trees they 
had brought from France grew well in the 
new land. Herds of cattle grazed in the 
pastures, and fish and game were plentiful. 
The villages prospered and the French col- 
onists were content in their New World 
homes. 

In 1710, however, the peace of the Aca- 
dians was rudely shattered, when the Eng- 
lish captured Port Royal. The French 
inhabitants were allowed to keep their 
lands, provided they took the oath of alle- 
giance to England. Some took the oath; 
some voluntarily left their homes; and for 
many years the fate of the rest was left un- 
decided. 

In 1755, the Lieutenant Governor, im- 
patient with the Acadians who would still 
not become loyal English subjects, placed 
them forcibly on English ships and sent them 
to the different colonies along the Atlantic 


Pictures of “The Evangeline Country” sone) 
on Plate II of the Rotogravure Picture Section. 


seaboard. Most of the exiles 
never saw their native land 
again, yet so strong was their 
love for Acadia that many of 
their descendants returned to 
Nova Scotia and settled there. 
The story of the Acadian 
exiles is sympathetically relat- 
ed in Evangeline, the famous 
poem by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. 

The Nova Scotia of to-day 
is one of the three Maritime 
Provinces of the Dominion of 
Canada. It is a _ peninsula 
about two hundred and sixty 
miles long, and from fifty to 
one hundred miles wide. It has 
low ranges of hills, beautiful 
lakes, and numerous harbors. 

Halifax, the capital, situated on. the 
eastern shore, has a fine harbor which is 
open the year around. From Halifax a 
large portion of Nova Scotia’s agricultural 
and forest products, fruits, fish, and miner- 
als are shipped to other lands. 

Everywhere the shores are indented with 
bays and coves. Here and there on the 
headlands, snow-white lighthouses crown 
the cliffs that overlook the sea. Fishing 
boats with sails outstretched before the 
wind dot the water offshore, and quaint 
fishermen’s cottages cling to the hillsides. 
Fishing is one of the principal industries of 
Nova Scotia, and racks of cod and mackerel 
drying in the air are familiar sights. 

The massive cliffs give no indication of 
the fertile land and winding streams in the 
interior. There in the valleys, protected 
from storm and fog, are mile after mile of 
orchards. Apples, peaches, pears, and 
cherries have been abundant since the 
Acadians brought the first fruit trees from 
France about three centuries ago. One of 


the most celebrated fruit districts in the 
(Continued on page 96) 
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“There, in the midst of the farms, reposed 
the Acadian village. 

Strongly built were the houses, with frames 
of oak and of hemlock.” 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


DECORATIONS BY WILLARD W. GEARHART 


REEN plants, such as lettuce, chic- 
ory, endive, romaine, and water 
cress, furnish the basis for salads. 
They are especially important in 

the diet because of their mineral content. 
Since to many persons this is not sufficient 
inducement for their use, they must be 
arranged to please the eye. Vegetables, 
fruits, meat, or fish, in combination with 
green plants, make appetizing salads. 

The dressing served on or with salad is a 
very important part of it. The green plant, 
or combination of green plants, with a 
dressing made of oil, vinegar, and season- 
ing, commonly known as French dressing, 
is probably the oldest form of salad. Many 
kinds of dressing are made by adding vari- 
ous ingredients to French dressing. 

Lemon juice is frequently used with salad 
oil instead of vinegar, or in combination 
with vinegar, and is thought by experts to 
be superior to vinegar for this purpose. 
Dressing should be poured over the salad 
just before it is served. If it is added to the 
saiad long before it is to be served, the 
greens will wilt, because the vinegar in the 
dressing eats their connective tissue, and 
the salt absorbs their water content. The 
greens in a salad should be crisp. 

Perhaps the next most commonly known 
salad dressing is mayonnaise. It is made 
by forming an emulsion of egg yolk, season- 
ing, vinegar, and oil. The order of manipu- 
lation varies. Many kinds of dressing can 
be made by adding other ingredients 
to mayonnaise, such as: chopped vege- 
tables, roquefort cheese, sauces, whipped 
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cream, fruit juices, sliced fruit, cottage 
cheese, and jelly. 

Another dressing used frequently on 
salad is boiled dressing. This is in reality 
a cream sauce, to which mustard and vine- 
gar are added. Sour cream dressings are 
made of either sweet or sour cream. Vine- 
gar, sugar, salt, and pepper are added and 
whipped in. 

Salads are often used to make a menu 
suggestive of some particular event or 
special day, but for ordinary use the most 
attractive salad is the simple one composed 
of foods and colors that blend well to- 
gether. A salad should look fresh and 
should be made tall rather than be spread 
on the plate. The dressing should blend 
with the other ingredients of the salad. 
Many mixed salads in which mayonnaise is 
uséd are improved by being marinated with 
a little French dressing before being mixed 
with the mayonnaise. Often it is better to 
place the mayonnaise on top of the salad 
for a garnish. 

Following are the recipes for the March 
school lunch menus. Recipes for salad 
dressings will be found at the end of this 
article. 


BAKED BEAN Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


3 No. 2% cans baked beans 

2 No. 2% cans tomatoes, or 1 quart home-canned 
tomatoes 

1 onion 

1 small stalk celery 

3% quarts hot water 

%4 cup butter 

1 tablespoon salt 

% cup cold water 

% cup flour 


Utensils Needed 


can opener 

seven-quart saucepan and cover 
paring knife 

quart measure 

tablespoon 

measuring cup 

small bowl 


—- ee ee 


Open the cans of beans and tomatoes and 
empty them into a saucepan. Cut the 
onion very fine, and add it. Wash the 
celery, cut it in small pieces, and add it. 
Add the water, butter, and salt. Cover the 
saucepan, and let the contents cook slowly 
for forty-five minutes. Stir the mixture 
often so that the tomatoes will be broken 
in small pieces. Mix the cold water with 
the flour to make a smooth paste, and stir 
it into the vegetable mixture, letting it boil 
a while. Taste; add more salt if needed. 


CANNED RASPBERRIES 


Twenty portions of one-third cup each will require 
3 No. 3 cans of raspberries or 2 quarts of home- 
canned raspberries. Open the cans and empty them 
into a bowl. Let the raspberries stand at least an 
hour before serving them. Add sugar if needed. 


SCRAMBLED EcGs wItH TOMATO SAUCE 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup each) 


Recipe 
% cup butter 
% cup flour 
2 No. 2% eans tomatoes, or 1 quart home-canned 
tomatoes 
1 small onion 
1 tablespoon salt 
: few dashes pepper 
3 dozen eggs 
: cups milk 


ea 


Utensils Needed 


tablespoon 

measuring cup 
five-quart double boiler 
can opener 

paring knife 

large bowl 


Melt the butter in a double boiler. Adi 
the flour and stir it until it is smooth. Open 
the cans of tomatoes and add them. Cut 
the onion very fine and add it. Add the 
salt and pepper. Cook the mixture until it 
does not taste of flour. Break the eggs into 
a bowl. Add the milk, and stir the milk 
and eggs. Add the egg mixture to the 
tomato sauce, and cook the product until 
the egg portion has hardened, stirring con- 
tinually. 


tpt pe 


STEWED PRUNES 
(Twenty portions of five prunes each) 
Recipe 


2% pounds prunes (40-50 to a pound) 
2 quarts cold water 
% cup sugar 


Utensils Needed 


1 dish pan 

1 five-quart saucepan and cover 
1 quart measure 

1 measuring cup 


(Continued on page 98) 
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Rolls and Butter 
Buttered Brussels Sprouts 
btato and Egg Salad 
Fruit Jdly 


with 


Whipped Cream 
Milk 
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“Birds of a Feather” 


OME familiar barnyard neighbors 
are pictured below. They spend 
most of their time in the water, where 
the children come fo feed them and to south in the autumn. 
e-cannel § watch them as they swim and dive. «+++ Ducks are smaller than their cousins, 
For centuries, geese have been famous ; : Ul. the geese ajc spend more time in the 
in story and legend. In ancient times, water. Different species of wild ducks 
as now, geese and their eggs were used are -numgergus in both the Eastern and 
as food, and the feathers for pillows. : Western Hemispheres. , 


Many wild geese are still found in 
various parts of the world. They breed 
in cool or temperate regions and migrate 
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nis picture, “In Fear and 
Trembling,” was painted in 
1870 by Knaus. Gramstorff Bros., Inc. 
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| (THERE are about thirty species of geese. The 

goose pictured here was imported for a city 
park. The various species differ in color and size, 
but have the same habits. Underwood & Underwood 


Hew proudly these ducks and geese seem to pose 
for the camera! They are very much at home 
in this setting, and thrive in fresh-water ponds such 
as the one pictured. Publishers Photo Service 








SEE the brave gander leading his flock of geese. OSLINGS are very HIS domesticated duck, a white Peking, is 
With heavy blows of his wings, he strikes any- sturdy little creatures. prized for its feathers and flesh. Duck egge 
one who tries to molest them. Underwood & Underwood J.C Allen, from Ewing Galloway are also used as food. J. C. Alien, from Ewing Galloway 











HESE wild mallard ducks are 
rising from the warm waters 
of a southern lake. Kadel & Herbert 
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The Evangeline Country 


OVA SCOTIA was named py a Scotch 
nobleman, colonized by French peas- 
ants, ruled by an English king, and made 
famous in literature by an American poet. 
It was Longfellow’s story of the Acadian 
settlers that gave this land the name by 
which we know it, “The Evangeline Coun- 
try.” In the southern section of the prov- 
ince, much of the simplicity of life 
in the long-ago days still remains. 
There the oxcart and spinning wheel 
are familiar sights. : 
Nova Scotia is a picturesque land, * 
bounded by ‘a ‘bey, a gulf, and an 
ocean. It ‘has rocky shdérés, shel- 
tered coves, and tida? rivers: "In the 
valleys between a low-lying tange - 
of-. hills, grain fields aad orchards 
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Ewing Galioway 




























Upper photo, P. & A. 
Lower photo, Ewing Galloway 
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Publishers Photo service DeCou, from Ewing Galloway 






















March } 


flourish. The waters of Nova Scotia yie 
a large annual catch of fish; its lands h, 
rich mineral deposits; and in parts of 4 
province, game abounds. There are no lar 
cities, but many quaint villages and long 
fishermen’s huts are to be found. 

On this page are a statue of Evangeline: 
view of the Basin of Minas, near the Acadj 
settlement; a harvesting scene; |p 
tide at Digby; a farm scene showin 
the simple life of the people; son 
rocky, coastal scenery; a sheep p 
ture; an apple orchard in bloom; a 
a view of the harbor of Halifax. 
article in this issue on Nova Scoti 
written by F. L. DuMond, will hd 
the reader to visualize the charm 
this maritime country. 
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Ewing Gay 
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Otia yie ‘JHEN water vapor, which is 
lands ha always present in the air, has 
its of ti been cooled, it condenses into drops 
re no larg of liquid, or crystals of ice or snow. 
and lonl® asses of these drops or crystals 
floating high over the surface of the 
angeline;§ sarth, we call clouds. 
ne Acadi Some clouds are formed by the con- 
scene; lo densation of vapor at the summit of 
le showin 3 current of warm air which is rapidly 
ple; son rising; others by the passing of warm 
sheep pa winds over cool surfaces. 
bloom; ar Have you ever watched cloud pic- 
alifax. tures? On a windy March day, look 
ova Scoti up into the sky and perhaps you will 
see some there. 
clouds form the battlements and tur- 


1, will he 
e charm 









Ewing Gallo 


E cumulus 

clouds here 
may be recog- 
nized by their 
flat bases and 
billowy edges. 





Ewing 6a 
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Argosies of Cloudland 


rets of castles and then are tumbled 
down by the wind. Delicate cirrus 
clouds scud along until they run into 
the dark bank of Nimbus, the rain 
cloud. Soon wisps of cirro-cumulus 
are seen against a gray background, in 
an effect called a “mackerel sky.” 
Then in a short time you feel rain- 
drops on your face, and your picture 
has vanished. 

Two primary stories in the March ‘ 
issue, “The Changing Skies,” written 
by F. L. DuMond, and “The Every- 
where. Fairy,” by Mildred Hildreth, 


wilt be pf inverest with this page. 


¢ photo, Keystone Vitw Co, ; right center photo 
Photo Service,; others Ewing Galloway 








Piles of cumulus 











HE _iong 

horizontal! 
lines of these 
clouds suggest 
a stratus for- 
mation. 












RNADOES, carrying 

destruction in their 
wake, follow the path of 
this funnel-shaped cloud. 












HE irregular out- 

line of the palm 
leaves is repeated in 
these strato-cumulus 
clouds, which have 
broken up into a typi- 
cal formation. 


Ge from a slope of 
Pike’s Peak, which 
is itself almost a part 
of cloudland, these 
white, feathery cirrus 
clouds stand in sharp 
relief against the sky. 
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ROTOGRAVURE Pieri RE SECTION 


Fora Dutch Sand Table 


HE month of March, with its blustering winds, suggests 
kites and windmills. These, in turn, remind us of Hol- 
land. The pictures given below may furnish ideas for de- 
signing on the sand table a miniature Dutch village. The ob- 
jects needed are shown—houses, canals, windmills, costumes, 
and soon. Qur picture study subject for the month, “Flower 
i Girl in Holland,” by George Hitchcock, will also be of inter- 
| est in connection with this work. 

















= Hague Peace 
Palace may be re. 
produced. Ewing Gallows 





HE sand table would 
not be complete 
without windmills. Le 
the children make many 
of them. P. & A. Pho 


HIS charming Dutch 
village offers an inter- 
esting model. Fwing Gallowa; 











THE finest 0! 
tulips gr" 
in Holland. 4 
field of thes 
should be 
the sand table 
Herbert Phot 




















DuUtc# girls and boys dress just 
like their mothers and fathers. 


Burton Holmes, from Ewing Galloway 











BAc# child 

can make 
one of _ these 
cheese carriers. 


Ewing Galloway 












OF COURSE ® 
must be canals! 


the sand table, 
Holland has so ™# 
Publishers Photo Serv™ 








] 
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° 
ue Peace 
ay be re. 
ing Gallowa 
dl 
ye 
able would 
complete 
mills. Let 
make many 
P. & A. Pho 
W greatest thrttt. 
FREE with Burli 
REE with your Burlington ticket 
INETY miles through the historic tains may be easily visited on the way. and Glacier. You will enjoy every day! 
Buffalo Bill country !—through special s “ti 
nalnenniisdlilinnemamdions 5 See Glacier National Park on the same Special summer rates, effective June 1, 
; a a tour. Only a few dollars extra rail fare. make the cost of this vacation surpris- 
If you don’t see the Cody Road, you Qyly Burlington Service makes possible ingly low. 
don’t see Yellowstone Park.” le ennandieedin ‘nati ; 
4E finest © this wonderful combination tour. Burlington Escorted Tours 
lips gr" And it costs y ine exir f . ; , : 
how ad of d it costs you nothing extra. Your Famous Burlington serviceallthe way. A new, carefree way to see the Rockies— 


Bur i ick Vk : r ; ? ; 2 e “ . . . . 
1 of thes lington ticket takes you in Gardiner The only through trains from Chicago to —_ with a Burlington Escorted Tour party. 

















id be  Gateway— »R rice vers ; 2 
‘sand table 'y —out the Cody Koad, or vice versa. the Cody, Gardiner and Bozeman Gate- _ Definite cost covering all necessary ex- 
erbert Phot You can go via Scenic Colorado at no ways to Yellowstone; the only through __penses. Everything planned in advance. 
extra railroad fare. The Black Hills of | Pullmans between the Cody Gateway Travel expert with each party. Ask for 
South Dakota and the Big Horn Moun- and Denver, and between Yellowstone Tours Book. 
> + + ? y ’ ry Y | % : | % Y 4 4 ry Y “™ 
BARGAIN VACATION FARES— DELUXE TRAINS 
Mail this Coupon Veto 
PPTTTTTITITITITITITITTLIT TTT : FREE BOOK » TOV 
. Burlington Travel Bureau, Dept. NI-5 : : Nyy F 
547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. : Mail the coupon 
li] If] On Send me your free illustrated book about Yellowstone : for Free Book, 
Vasnmens. : giving complete, 
Aoute Rar eee a ee Ee erm : illustrated de- 
th ID nieccccewtccckcducecssdcnecsavesssesssanunne : scription of Yel- 
| | nnn i lowstone Park, 
table, O Mark an X if you wish the book on Burlington Escorted : and full vacation 
as so mast Tours. : information. Clip 
H tt— now! 


Photo Serv Rerecdsccccccscceeceesccessersccececccccccsoseecceeseeeeeee eee esee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeneeneeeeeeaee veceeceseceees 
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‘lave Your Pupils 
Make 


Hires Root Beer 


at Home 





Read What Others Say: 


“55% of my children made Root Beer at 
home.” 


“I distributed among my pupils the 
thirty-five postal cards, each worth a 
free sample of Hires Root Beer. They 
took them home and the mothers signed 
and mailed them to the Charles E. Hires 
Company. This started Root Beer mak- 
ing at home.” 


“The children took the samples home 
and made Root Beer to the delight of 
their parents.” 


“I copied the recipes on the board and 
had the children copy them for their 
mothers. I am ordering a copy of Hires 


wonderful cook book for each mother in 
my district.” 


“The pupils sent for 
samples of Root Beer 
to use in their homes. 
= I asked the mothers 
to use it in their 
=) cooking and send the 
recipes to me.” 





“Each child followed the directions and 
made Root Beer at home.” 


“When the samples arrived the children 
were elated. Some used the entire sam- 
ple to make Root Beer and others used 
theirs more sparingly for Black Cow. 
At any rate the samples were so highly 


' satisfactory that they did not last long 


enough and now in nearly every home I 
believe you will find a regular size bottle 
of this extract.” 


“For ages past parents have been trying 
to find a healthful beverage for children, 
a drink that would take the place of tea 
and coffee without the effects derived 
from that kind of drink. I am very glad 
to recommend Hires Root Beer for the 
children.” 


“Since school closed I have carried 
Hires Extract to my pupils and urged 
them to continue the use of it every day.” 


“We appreciate very much the privilege 
of using and recommending Hires won- 
derful drink which satishes without bad 
after-effects.” 


Have Pupils Copy 


Hires Root Beer and Black Cow Recipes 
for Home Use 


ST—Pour contents of 1 bottle of 
Hires Extract over 4 lbs. of white 
sugar and mix well. 


ND—-Dissolve this mixture in 5 gal- 
lons of lukewarm water. 


RD—Then dissolve % Cake Fleisch- 

mann’s Yeast in 1 cup of lukewarm 
water. (If Magic Yeast or Yeast Foam 
is used, dissolve 3 cakes in pint of luke- 
warm water—stir well and_ strain 
through cheese-cloth.) Do not use more 
yeast than specified, otherwise the drink 
will be unpalatable. 





tles over and over without washing. 


\ dishes, 


Black Cow 


stir well. 


TH—Next add this dissolved yeast to 

the mixture of sugar and extract. 
Stir well and bottle, immediately, fas- 
tening corks in securely or sealing with 
a crown or stopper. 
ete be sure to place bottles on 

their sides in warm place away from 
draughts, until effervescent. It should 
be ready to drink in 48 hours after be- 
ing bottled—then it should be set in a 
cool place of even temperature. 


TH—Just before drinking put bottles 
on ice for a short time to make the 
beverage delicious and sparkling. 


“ SIMPLE PRECAUTIONS. i1st—Be sure to protect the bottles from draughts 
after sealing because if set in a cool place when first made, the beverage will | 
sour and remain flat. 2nd—Be sure the yeast is of good quality. If it is not | 
the beverage will not effervesce when opened. 3rd—In cool weather—double | 
the quantity of yeast. 4th—If the yeast is too strong or too much is used, it 
will cause the resulting drink to be unpalatable, whereas by using the right 
quantity it will always be delicious and refreshing. 5th—Don’t use the bot- 
Clean them after using as you do your 
ALWAYS SHAKE EXTRACT BEFORE USING. 


Mix one teaspoonful of Hires Root Beer Extract with two 
tablespoonfuls of sugar, then add one quart of cold milk and 
“Black Cow” can be made without sugar and may be preferred to the 


sweetened product. This beverage suggests a way of encouraging children to take 
their quart a day——it is now part of the Health Programs in many schools; teachers 
encourage its home use to supplement their classroom body-building endeavor. 
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T is important that parents cooperate understandingly 
educators to secure the most desirable and intelligent t 
For this reason we suggest that teachers 


ing 


Helpful Hints for Parenisfre¢ 


Will Benefit Children and Teachers 


results. 


their pupils copy and carry home these helpful hints. Or, 


still, you might mimeograph or reproduce them in suitable! 
on the back of your notice of the next Parent-Teacher As 
tion Meeting. Send a complete copy of this notice well i! 


vance to your local newspaper with a request to print it 


1. Arrange breakfast and lunch hour so that there will be 
Keep meals regu 


ur 


~I 


bolting of food and rushing to school. 
Insist upon punctuality. 


in accord with the weather. 


ventilation. 


. See that children are dressed simply, neatly, modestly, # 
. Provide a quiet place for home study with good light ® 


. Show an interest in school work, athletics, other activitie 


. Visit the classroom regularly to gain a better unders 


ing of what the teacher is trying to accomplish with J 


children. 


. Do not criticize teachers or school within a child's hea" 


. Remember that your school offers unlimited opport® 


for parents as well as pupils. Take advantage of it. 


Plan to meet other parents to discuss and understand 
mutual problems. Arouse interest in the fathers. 


gent cooperation brings rich results. 


Neeg 


0 the 
plim 
clip 
ng ye 

hese 
age | 

8 will 

¢ tha 
fame 
eve} 

is, for 

8, bar 
salts 
the ¢ 

il they 
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HOW 
MOTHERS MAY HELP 
YOU WIN 
PRIZES 


Mothers may assist the very young 
children in winning prizes. Let the 
children help mother make Hires 
Root Beer so that they may get their 
own viewpoint into their letters. 
Then when their enthusiasm is high 
help them start their letter. 








4 


=e U U 
Aly 


entstee to Parents of Your Pupils 


1ers fAccept This Liberal Trial at Our Expense 


\ 
i 








ndingly 9 the parents of each of your pupils we offer, with our com- 
ligent te@f pliments, a trial size bottle of Hires Root Beer Extract. 
achers IM clip the coupon at the right and distribute the Post-Cards 
3. Or, 040g your pupils to be carried home by them. Upon receipt 
uitable ffthese we will send direct to the home our liberal free-trial 
her Ass##age which will make nine full bottles of Hires Root Beer. 
> well inf will cost parents nothing. 
int 1¢ fe than two million families the nation over are enjoying 
will be famous, healthful beverage at an economical price. It is 
Is regul ; every month of the year—and it is as pure as it is deli- 
§, for this sparkling health drink is made of the juices of 16 
’, barks, berries and herbs. It is rich in vitamins and min- 


destly, "Hl salts. Tt builds little bones and teeth. 

+ Light 2 ) the coupon now so that all the parents of your pupils can 
themselves of this liberal trial at our expense. 

activities P 

“- For Your Next Parent-Teacher Meeting 

ndersta! 


with J “Our School and Its Equipment. 
"of chairman on cooperation with school officials. 


Re are ¢ : 7 s 
® some questions for discussion: 


"s heat! our P 

may? school measure up to the standards set for progressive schools 
pportunit “, each of us doing his or her share to promote the children’s 
of it. its and “a parents supporting the teachers’ efforts to establish health 


Neourage right attitudes? 


stand J me Meetings it is always enjoyable to have some sort of refreshment 
Inte Blanka your pupils can easily make. You will find Hires Root Beer 

mts an OW exceptionally easy to prepare, and inexpensive, and the 
members of the school board will love it.) 


‘Ss. 
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Send Short Contest 


Letters Now 


1,000 Prizes Totaling $3,000 
Easy to Win 





CONTEST 
CLOSES 
MIDNIGHT 


APRIL 19th, 


1930 : 

| 

we ; = , > i 

List of l riZes it ii ice CS) 

Ist Prize to the Teacher $500 1. Write a short Experience Letter on the 
T . 2 I enent en, 77 following subject: “How I Used the Samples 
To her 2 Winning Pupis, $25 * of Hires Root Beer Extract in My Class- 
each 50 room.” Also send us the two best Experience 
Letters your pupils submit on: “How We 
2nd Prize to the Teacher $250 Used the Samples of Hires Root Beer Ex- 
. at ros ee tract at Home.” Parents may help their 
To her 2 Winning Pupils, $15 children in preparing the letters. (Tell of 
each 30 results observed if any, at school or at home, 


8 Prizes of $100 each to Teachers $800 
To their 16 Winning Pupils, $5 
each 80 


10 Prizes of $50 each to Teachers _ $500 
To their 20 Winning Pupils, $3 
each 60 


25 Prizes of $10 each to Teachers $250 
To their 50 Winning Pupils, $2 
each S 100 


30 Prizes of $4 each to Teachers $120 
To their 60 Winning Pupils, $1 


each ; 60 


775 Prizes of Art Pictures in Full 
Color to Teachers; Subject: 
“Feeding Her Birds” by Millet $200 


1000 PRIZES TOTALING $3000 


Mail the 
Coupon 


Gentlemen: 


You Too Can Win Hundreds 


First Prize Last Year, $1000.00 awarded to Mrs. A. R. 
Wilson, Edgemont School, Durham, N. C. SECOND 
PriZE Last Year, $500.00 awarded to Miss Lillian C. 
Mack, Manning, S. C. THiIrp Prize Last Year, $100.00 
awarded to Hannah McCormick, South Denis, N J. 






Send me enough Free Postcards s0 
that each of my pupils can have his or her own 
generous sample of Hires Root Beer Extract. 


such as improved health and school work, 
elimination of tea and coffee habit, etc.) 


2. Write plainly on one side only of paper 
8% x 11 inches in size. Place name and ad- 
dress at top right hand corner of each sheet. 
The teacher’s letter and the two best letters 
of her pupils should be securely fastened te- 
gether. 


3. Letters, none of which will be returned, 
belong to us to be used in any way we 
choose. Contestants agree to accept the de- 
cision of judges as final. Names of judges: 
Charles FE. Hires, Jr., Philadelphia; John 
Minten, Philadelphia; Mark O’Dea, New 
York; George V. Rumage, New York; 
Marjorie Carr, Teacher, Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 


4. Letters must be in our hands on or be- 
fore midnight of April 19, 1930. Winners 
will be announced in Normal Instructor and 
Primary Plans as soon thereafter as possible, 


5. Mail your letters to the Educational 
Department, The Charles E, Hires Company, 
201 South 24th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








201 So. 24th St., Phila, Pa. 





There are 





pupils in my school. 
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— na M°:. than one millior. users have learne) 


that Corona is a marvelously efficien, 


‘ i“ 
\W h i | \\ ] ant a typewriter—smooth and responsive in action, 


sturdily built for a lifetime of service and gy 


amazing aid to living for every member 4 7 


C () RO N | \ the family. tel 
’ ‘ One unique mechanical superiority of Coro- 


- na is its one-piece, solid aluminum die-cas 
t , ewriter frame of tremendous strength and rigidity. With 
this powerful frame Corona does not have ty 


be kept screwed to a wooden base— 





y © e . . 
4 | his contest is open to all. e it stands on its own feet, takes up less 


rs ‘ room on a desk and is more iV 
Write a letter of not more than 200 ’ . attractive 


. 
; ai ; S Another advantage—the sheet a 
words, explaining why you want a . 
I fo , typed is held at exactly the right angle 
Corona typewriter. The best letter will for easy reading. Anyone who io 


win a prize of $1,000. Second prize used other machines will appreciate 


_ eaenm « ; hahaa this. feature. 
is $250. Ten prizes of $25 each. Let- " - ; ‘ 

' ; ; orona 18 the product of twenty 
ters will be judged according to the years’ effort of skilled typewriter " 

. < ¢ ears e SK y engi- 

value and soundness of reasons pre- ° neers to create a perfect small type- 
sented for wanting Corona, rather VS / PRI 7 E writer for personal use. It has every- 
j a re ; thing and does everything. It is small 
than according to literary merit. Let- “ 


in the sense that a fine watch is small, 
ters may be typed or hand-written. Tork 
: : Working parts are manufactured with 


Contest closes May 1st. Winners will exact precision—in some cases to one 








be announced as quickly as possible. ° @{| thousandth of an inch. 
Coronas are finished in Scarlet, 





Green, Blue, and Maroon, with attractive panel- 





ing of modern design. Also black and gold, and “~ 
black with art panels. Seven color combinations E 
to select from. mn 

There is only one way to know Corona. Tn . 
it in your home. It is easy to Coronatype. In a . 


remarkably short time you can Coronatype faster 
than you can write. 
Insist on a Corona demonstration. Any Corona 


dealer will be glad to deliver Corona on trial. 





Time - Payment Plan. Fit our convenient time- is 
. ss , be 

payment plan into your family budget. You can ows (s 
Corona without even feeling the cost. A few dollar th 
. ; a . w 

down brings it to you. Then you pay a little even Ne 


month, 

Corona with standard keyboard costs $60. Corona 
Special with three-row keyboard costs $39.50. Av 
attractive carrying case is furnished with either mode! 
An allowance will be made on your old typewriter. 

Don't forget the “Why I Want Corona”’ contest. Sut 
down now and catalog all the ways in which Coron 
will be useful to you, the help it can be in schoo 
work, club and committee work, business, writing 


¢ loc 


Corona dealer for further information. Remember, the 


home management, correspondence. Ask you 


best reasons for wanting Corona win $1,000. 


——— 








L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
1811 New York Life Building, 51 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Hands Across the Atlantic! ‘ 


HIS group of pictures on European’ aid teachers in promoting international debt to the Old World. (Pictures of Nor- 
countries, besides providing visual ma- good will. Appreciation by children of way are shown with the travel story “A 
terial in geography for classroom use, should what is admirable in other lands and peo- Viking Back-Trail” in this issue.) 
ples is the surest basis on 
which to build an atti- 
tude of real friendliness. 
America owes a _ great 



































** 2 Official” lnfpragation Bureav‘ot Bwitzeriand 

HE Matterhorn iq.’ong¢ of she mbdst famous 
mountains in the world, vetause it rises to a 

sharp peak that really seems to pierce the sky. & 

Until 1865 it had never been climbed. The sum- 

mit is 9,400 feet above this little village of Zer- 

matt, which itself is 5,300 feet above sea level. 

The Matterhorn is surrounded by glaciers. 


Red Star Line 
BRUGES, one of the oldest and quaintest 
cities of Belgium, is well named, for Bruges 
means “bridges,” and the city has fifty-four of 
them. Stockholm is sometimes called “the 
Venice of the North,” but Bruges might claim 
the title too. Here is a picturesque glimpse of a 
bridge that carries a house on its back. 












(THREE guesses! In what country 
” was this picture taken? One guess 
is enough. A scene such as this might 
be found in almost any part of Holland 
(sometimes called The Netherlands)— 
the land of windmills, canals, dikes, 


wooden shoes, and “spotless towns.” 
Netherlands Railways 


NEAR the gateway of the Mediterra- 

nean is the little Spanish town of 
Algeciras, where life jogs along in very 
leisurely style. From the top of this 
narrow hilly street one looks across the 
blue waters of the Bay of Algeciras to 


Great Britain’s stronghold, Gibraltar. 
Cunard 8. 8. Co., Ltd. 
































a 
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J 
HAvYE you ever heard “Big Ben” strike, on the 

radio? This is his home, in the clock tower of 
the Houses of Parliament, London. P & A Photos 

















apeanenett 


$f 
‘Thi 
av qeee 
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ST across the Alps from the rugged beauty of Lake Lucerne 
is Lake Lugano, a gem of tropical loveliness. It is partly in 


Switzerland and partly in Italy. Official Information Rureau of 
Switzerland 











French Gov't Tovuriat, aan on, .Bureal 
CARCASSQNN Z., if ‘southern France, is a splendid example of a medie- 
jak fortified town, part of it dating back to the fifth century. There 
are two lines of walls, with fifty-four towers, a citadel, and a battlemented 
church, besides all sorts of queer implements of warfare. 


RINCES STREET, chief Most conspicuous is the monu- 

thoroughfare of Edinburgh, ment to Sir Walter Scott, 
is considered one of the finest shown here. In the distance is 
streets in Europe. The Gar- Edinburgh Castle. 


dens contain many memorials. London. Midland & Scottish’ Ry 
OP&A 
Photos 


E have French Gov't To 


Information Bure 


all heard 

someone say of a 
flatterer, “He has 
kissed the Blarney 
Stone.” The stone 
is in this castle 
tower near Cork, 
Ireland. 


ROM the ter- 

race of the 
Casino at Monte 
Carlo, capital of 
the tiny principal- 
ity of Monaco, one 
looks out over the 
noe Mediterra- 


Canadian 
a Pacific Steamships 








A HEIGHT 

far above the 
placid river Eure 
stands the Cathe- 
dral of Chartres, 
which boasts as 
fine stained glass 
as can be found 
in France. 
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A’ Oberammergau, a little village 
in the Bavarian Alps, the great 
religious drama called the Passion 
Play will be presented this summer. 
It is given only once in ten years. 
The village people who take the 
parts are humble folk in everyday 
life, yet they make the biblical 
characters very real to the thou- 
sands who come to see the Play. 
German Tourist Information Ottice 


TYLES differ in Holland, 

not from year to year but 
from place to place. These 
girls are wearing the typical 
costume of Volendam, a town 
on the shore of the Zuider Zee. 
Netherlands Railways 

















‘THE RIALTO Bridge in Venice is almost 
as wide as it is long. It has three foot- 


ways and two rows of shops under arcades. 
Margaret Balik 











Swedish State Railway 
TOCKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, 
has a very impressive City Hall, which 
rises directly from the water. 





ACH summer Salzburg, Austria (the birthplace of Mozart) 
draws many visitors to its dramatic and musical festivals, 

for which notable singers and actors are engaged. 
Austrian Tourist Information Office 
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THE Bernese Alps, which take their name from the Swiss capital, are many 


miles from the city, but when the air is clear these great snow-capped 
peaks seem to be very near indecd. Otticial Information Burcau of Switzerland 
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HE immense arches at the base of the Eiffel Tower, Paris, 
frame a view of the Trocadero Palace, which is across the 
Seine. Paris is generally considered the most beautiful city in 
the world. French Gov't Tourist Information Bureau 





yrisin mau peytoried and 
atecroctofe ‘bpild- 
ings, its cas oo u- 
seums, churches, foun- 
tains, and, sc ure, 
snake 5 old; i"Nargtoberg 
éetn liked ‘city that 
"has stepped out 
of the Middle 
Ages. 








|B podskaten recently it had been years 
since a Pope had gone outside the 
grounds surrounding his palace in Rome. 
Now there is a “Vatican City” which 
the Pope rules. This picture shows the 
gardens of the Vatican, with 
the dome of St. Peter’s, largest 
church in the world, looming 
up beyond. Italy-America Society 








German Tourist Information Office 


‘THE river Cam, which gives De rug , ey 1. ri - THE palace of the king of 


Cambridge its name, winds ' Denmark, in Copenhagen, 
. . : a' ’ 

serenely through the English 2 ol ‘ is really four palaces grouped 
university 9 In = R. 4 : around an octagonal plaza. The 
tance is St. John’s College oF fy city is built on two islands, an 
tower. Wordsworth’s’ early = = LINCOLN Cathedral is one of the grandest in — fine harbor. It is noted 
verse was insvired by this view. _ * : England. In its great central tower is a famous ie. Ser its many spires and tower 
Cunard S. 8. Co., Ltd. — = bell called “Tom of Lincoln.” 

© Photochrom Co., Ltd., from London & North Eastern Ry. 
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Teaching Carl Sandburg’s Poems 
By Margaret D. Moore 
HE following brief studies are given as 
ae for introducing twelve of 
Sandburg’s poems to be read to children. 


THE HARBOR 

Ask the children if they have ever been in 
a tumble-down section of a city and seen the 
people so poor that they looked hungry all 
the time—so hungry that their eyes showed 
it. Ask them to imagine how it would seem, 
after passing through such a section, to turn 
a corner and come suddenly upon a beautiful 
blue lake. Say: “Carl Sandburg writes 
about such an experience in this little poem I 
am going to read. It is called ‘The Harbor.’ 
He does not say how it makes him feel to 
think of all these hungry-looking people just 
around the corner from this beautiful lake, 
but I have an idea about it. When I finish, 
tell me how you think he felt.” 


SKETCH 

Have you ever been to the seashore or the 
shore of a big lake and watched the tide or 
the waves come in? Sandburg describes 
what he saw one day. Shut your eyes as I 
read, and see if you can see anything he saw. 

(After reading it) 

What did you see? What colors? What 
movements? What comparisons? Have you 
ever really seen anything like it? 


Lost 

When there is a fog on the ocean or great 
lakes, is there any danger for boats? What 
is done to prevent collisions with other boats? 
Have you ever heard a ship’s whistle at 
night? Did it remind you of anything? Mr. 
Sandburg says in this poem that I am going 
to read that it reminds him of a “lost child 
in tears and trouble, hunting for its moth- 
er’s eyes and its mother’s breast.” Listen to 
see to what he compares the mother. 


THE PooR 


Because Sandburg worked so long with 
poor people he realized how many there are, 
and he never lost his sympathy for them. He 
learned to admire their patience, and was 
more amazed at it than at some other things 
that he had thought wonderful. Watch for 
these other things that amazed him and then 
decide whether you think he has written this 
beem in a way that makes you feel his sym- 
pathy and admiration for the very poor. 
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for 
Intermediate 
and 
Grammar Grades 


KILLERS 

This next poem is not very pleasant, but 
I am going to read it to you because I want 
you to see what Sandburg felt about the 
World War. 

(After reading it) 

Should it ever be necessary again to send 
sixteen million men “on a long job of kill- 
ing”? Why not? 

OUR PRAYER OF THANKS 


First two stanzas only. Read to show the 
essentially religious nature of Sandburg. 


OLD TIMERS 

People used to think when they heard the 
bugles and bands playing and when they 
saw the officers riding on prancing horses 
with their bright swords flashing in the sun, 
and the long lines of men in uniform keeping 
step to the lively music, that war was glo- 
rious. They did not think of the men in all 
the ages who were in the army because they 
had to be; because their government or em- 
peror had conscripted them. 

In this poem Sandburg says the soldier is 
“an ancient reluctant conscript”; that is, he 
is one of the men who has been conscripted 
or forced to go to war. This conscript tells 
of the various duties he did in the wars from 
the time of Xerxes, a king of Persia who 
lived about five hundred years before Christ, 
to the time of our Civil War. 


(After reading it) 


Why do you think Sandburg wrote the 

poem? 
FALLTIME 

Sometimes all the beauties of the autumn 
make us feel lonely, as though everything 
were finished. At other times we remember 
that all the plants have produced seeds that 
will be the beginning of new life in the 
spring. In this poem, “Falltime,” Sandburg 
thinks that even the tomatoes look as though 
they were wishing and wondering about the 
future. Shut your eyes as I read the poem 
to you, and see which picture comes before 
you most clearly. 

(After reading and asking for pictures) 

Was it true that the picture you saw most 
clearly was the one you yourself had seen? 
That is one of the beautiful things about 
poetry ; it says for us things we have thought 
and seen which we have not been able to ex- 
press for ourselves. 






















PRAYERS OF STEEL 
You remember I told you that when Sand- 
burg watched iron being made into steel, it - 
suggested a poem. This one that I am going 
4° ead to you now tells what he thought the 
steél prayed. See if you think the poem helps 
us to realize how important steel is—even a 


nail made of it. See if you think Sandburg 
is really praying for himself as well as tell- 
ing what the steel prays. 


CHILD OF THE ROMANS 

Have you ever eaten in a dining car? If 
you have, did you happen to look out of the 
window and see some Italian trackmen eat- 
ing their lunches by the side of the track? 
Did you think how much they are doing to 
make it possible for you to ride so smoothly 
and luxuriously? 

All over our country—in fact, all over the 
world—amillions of people are working to 
give us the comforts that we take without a 
thought of thanks. When Mr. Sandburg 
calls these children of the Romans “dago” 
shovelmen, he does so because that is prob- 
ably what the unthinking people on the train 
would call them. 


ANNA IMROTH 

This little poem is the one Sandburg wrote 
after he had seen some men getting a poor 
dead factory girl, Anna Imroth, ready to be 
put into the wagon that would take her home 
to her family. She lost her life jumping 
from the window when the factory was burn- 
ing. You remember that Sandburg was one 
of the first to write “safety first” articles. 
This poem is one, I think. 

Sometimes people say an accident like this 
is “from the hand of God.” Sandburg thinks 
that it happened because the owners did not 
provide fire escapes. See if you think so, too. 

Perhaps it was this very poem that helped 
to make the law that now requires fire 
escapes on all public buildings. 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT BY NIGHT 


Is there anyone in the class who has vis~- 
ited Washington? If you have you of course 
saw the Washington Monument. Did you 
see it at night? How did it look? (For 
those who have never seen it, show the pic- 
ture and give description of it.) 

In this poem Sandburg describes the mon- 
ument as it looks at night; then he puts down 
the thoughts that come to him as he stands 
and gazes at it. ai 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR A SANDBURG CORNER 

All pictures of Sandburg pupils can find. 

Copies of his books borrowed from public 
and school and state libraries or found in 
their homes. 

Clippings from magazines. 

Beautifully written copies of the poem 
they like best and of others they find for 
themselves. 

The poems mentioned can be found in the following collections of 
Sandburg’s poems: “Chicago Poems”: “Cornhuskers”: published by 
Henry Holt & Company. “Slabs ofthe Sunburnt West" and “Smoke 


and Steel,” published by Harcourt, Brace and Company.Antholo- 
gies of Modern Poetry. 


Arithmetic Drills and Tests—II 
By Edgar S. Jones 
Superintendent of Schools, Monticello, Illinois 
HE giving of a value to each form of 
computation is of unusual worth in 
causing pupils to maintain accuracy and 
speed. 

If tests are given at regular times it is an 
easy matter to find out the type of exercises 
that have an excess of errors. Where tests 
are given in a systematic way there will al- 
ways be an increase in proficiency. 


It will be an unusual help to the pupil to 
have a special Arithmetic Drill and Test 
Booklet, for the simple reason that miscel- 
laneous practice will seldom cause the stu- 
dent to approach 100% accuracy and an es- 
sential speed. 


The standards given are the ones that 
should be reached by the close of the year; 
hence it is often necessary to use a lower 
standard of time, especially during the first 
and second quarters of the school year. This 
is often a means of having the average or 
below-average student approach 100% ac- 
curacy and the time standard. 


SIXTH GRADE ARITHMETIC DRILLS 


It is necessary to have a regular basic 
drill in addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
division, and fractions. It is not a good plan 
merely to practice. The way to do is to 
practice in the best possible way. There 
should be oral drills if the pupil. eannot state 
the computations without hesitancy. The 
following are typical examples of the neces- 
sary fundamental drills and tests. The 
standards given are the ones the pupils 
should reach by the close of the sixth year. 


DRILLS 


Addition 
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2. The standard for this type is 3 in 1 


minute. The value for each one is 15. 


864 
587 


786 
456 
689 324 657 694 
321 118 876 556 


8. The time is 3 in 2 minutes and the value 


793 
777 


846 
119 








is 30 for each one. 


879 
684 
283 654 
586 765 
287 9 

98 876 
605 654 
387 187 


786 
987 


389 
907 
876 


587 
357 
932 

98 45 
117 654 

87 9 
873 222 
502 443 


Subtraction 


1. The time is 4 in 1 minute and the value 
is 10 for each one. 
3456 7898 2345 6789 
1238 1979 1289 1698 


2. The time is 4 in 1 minute and the value 
is 10 for each one. 
43586 78286 
9812 16387 








18920 
8128 


13867 
11986 








Multiplication 


1. The time is 3 in 2 minutes and the 
value is 25 for each one. 
864 689 687 698 

27 37 


34 48 


2. The time is 3 in 1 minute and the value 
is 25 for each one. 
86 68 
74 98 





78 
48 


27 
96 
Division 
The time is 3 in 2 minutes and the value 
is 25 for each one. 


45 v 3486 62\/3008 


Common Fractions 


72\/54326 


Addition (2 in 1 minute; value for each 


—20.) 


. 


814 2% 


/ 
5 ys 


61% 
354, 


344 


Subtraction (2 in 1 minute; value—20.) 

41% 7% 6% 

2%), 516 4% 
Multiplication (2 
—20.) 

844x38%, 44%4x5% 6144 xK2% 
Division (2 in 1 minute; value—20.) 
84-64% 414-% 5%+38% 
Decimal Fractions 
Multiplication (3 in 2 minutes; value—25.) 
43.8 .468 4.56 
.98 96 .96 


in 1 minute; value 
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A Project in History for Upper 
Grades 


By Walter W. Ludeman 


HOOSING a project from the local com. 
munity leads to keener interest on the 
part of the pupil and gives him a chance to 
learn to use the basic historical method 
known as the Source Method, where he gath- 
ers the data first-hand from original sources, 
Some communities are more abundantly 
historical than others, but every locality has 
attractive bits of pioneer stories that, with 
proper guidance and organization, can be 
woven into reliable history. 

At the Training School of the Southern 
State Normal School it was decided to have 
the pupils work out the history of Spring- 
field and vicinity. This section is pioneer in 
South Dakota’s development and hence par- 
ticularly attractive to children. After some 
reflection it was decided to keep the project 
in grades six, seven, and eight and to allow 
it to extend over three months of the school 
year, because the pupils would probably not 
be able to keep up interest for longer than 
that. 


ASSIGNING PARTS OF PROJECT 


Exceeding care must be exercised in or 
ganizing and assigning parts of a project, 
so that pupils will work on those things best 
suited to them and in line with their doni- 
nant interests. 

In the Springfield project it was decided 
to assign the work on the basis of the fol- 
lowing outline: 


SIXTH GRADE 


Chapter I 

Geography of Springfield—a study of why 
city was named as it was—the creeks ané 
streams and their names—economic reas0l 
for settling in this section. 
Chapter II 

Early Indian History in This Section—the 
tribes—number of Indians—how they live 
—attitude toward whites—Indian warfart 
—present status of Indians. 


Chapter III 

Lewis and Clark Expedition Throug! 
Springfield—a very interesting story at 
these explorers as they came up the Mis 
souri River and landed at various poitt 
near Springfield. 


SEVENTH GRADE 


Chapter IV 

Settlement at Old Bon Homme—story of 
this early pioneer community east of Sprint 
field—struggles with Indians—fight for t# 
ritorial capital—why Bon Homme was ™ 
permanent—effect of railway not comilé 
through settlement. 


M. 
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Chapter V 
Early Freight: Trails Through Springfield 


_on trail to Black Hills gold fields—oxen 
caravans—freighters—stagecoach lines. 
Chapter VI 

How Early Pioneers Lived—their food— 
clothing—houses—entertainment—religious 
worship. 


EIGHTH GRADE 


Chapter VII 

River Traffic Through Springfield—de- 
gription of Missouri River steamboats—how 
often they came—a landing—what they car- 
ried—why Missouri River traffic stopped— 
the present agitation for renewal of freight- 
ing on Missouri River. 
Chapter VIIT 

History of Trading Development—amount 
of coal, lumber, and other products shipped 
in here in various years—amount of grain, 
corn, and livestock shipped out in various 
years to show the progress—pupils to trace 
this by getting reports from Railway Com- 
pany for back years. 
Chapter 1X 

History of Education in Springfield—the 
grade schools—the high school—the South- 
ern State Normal School—showing begin- 
nings of each school and tracing progress. 


How MATERIAL WAs GATHERED 


In giving young pupils instructions about 
gathering data for any project, much pains- 
taking care must be used. First, one must 
not give any pupil too much of a unit of 
ground to cover. It was decided in con- 
nection with our project to put the children 
to work in teams on small units of the chap- 
lers, giving one team such a problem as 
“Finding the names of the Indian tribes,” 
another team to find “How the Indian tribes 
lived,” and so on. When the various teams 
had assembled all the available data on each 
chapter assigned them, they went to the 
next chapter. 

Many sources of historical data present 
themselves in any community. Interviews 
with pioneers who were still living were 
used to a great extent in the Springfield 
Project. Fortunately, there were about a 
half dozen people still living who recalled 
the first days of settlement, and the children 
Were sent to interview these characters, 
each child having very carefully prepared 

is questions before he was allowed to make 
the visit, He was also given instructions to 
take his replies down in a notebook, as the 
answers were made by the pioneers. 

he pupils made extensive use of old news- 
a clippings and the files of newspapers 
feat local printing office. By means of 
Sources they were able to find the early 
ginnings of several of the movements and 
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Plans and Activities 


trace them accurately in their development. 
That was especially true of those chapters 
dealing with river and freight traffic and 
educational history. 


RESULTS OF THE PROJECT 


When all data were gathered on the va- 
rious parts of each chapter, the pupils 
worked in committees and put the material 
together in chapters. The critic teachers 
then went over the stories for correction 
and they were called complete. 

Teachers reported an increased interest 
in history, on the part of their pupils, keener 





observation power for historical relation- 
ships in all materials, and a much better 
ability in historical reading. 

The project was especially beneficial in 
cutting down the individual differences in 
the several classes. Those pupils who were 
superior were given work to bring them up 
to their capacities, while the slower type of 
pupil was given an incentive to come up to a 
very much higher level of attainment be- 
cause of the self-initiated nature of the proj- 
ect work. The entire program of activity 
was highly worth while and is easily adapted 
to similar study in any community. 








The violet is the floral emblem for four 
states: Illinois, New Jersey, Rhode Island, 
and Wisconsin. 

In sketching the calendar, it is easier to 
block in the flowers in two or three groups. 
Sketch the general contour of those on the 
extreme left, then those on the right, and 
finally, fill in the large group in the center. 
Block in the leaves within oval forms, and 
keep the direction of the stems slightly 
curved to avoid stiffness of design. 








A March Blackboard Calendar 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 





The flowers should be a soft violet shade 
on the tips of the petals, blending down to 
a deeper tone toward the center. Draw 
short stripes of deep purple radiating a 
little way from the center of the flower. 
The leaves are a light yellow-green with 
medium green on the shadow side. Some- 
times best results are obtained by breaking 
off a piece of the colored chalk about three 
fourths of an inch long, and sketching with 
the side of the piece. 
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Mister Tree 
By Alice Burchard Bacon 
CHARACTERS 
MISTER TREE 
JOHNNY 
OTHER SCHOOL CHILDREN (any number) 
SEVEN BABY TREE SPIRITS 
Place—A school yard. The name of the school 
is written over the door. There is a hedge of 
bright, large flowers, cut from colored paper and 
pasted on a background of green cardboard. 
COSTUMES 
Mister Tree wears a one-piece garment, of 


gray or brown, with long arms, legs, and 
feet. Crotch should be halfway between knee 
and ankie, and legs should be very roomy. For 


trunk, use a tube of the gray or brown cloth, 
slanting outward at the bottom, sewed to gar- 
ment at armpits and at ankles. Starting a lit- 
tle above the waist, fasten to garment a mass of 
grayish- or brownish-green tarlatan ruffles, with 
jagged edges. Green beard and hair, made from 
twisted wisps of tissue paper sewed to cloth 
foundation. Very long-fingered gloves, wired 
and stuffed to iook like the gnarled branches of 
a tree. 

Baby Tree Spirits wear fluffy light green 
dresses, very short, with green caps. They 
carry branches of green leaves. 

Johnny and other School Children wear ordi- 
nary costume. 


DIALOGUE 

(Mister Tree stands at one side of the school 
yard. Johnny comes in wiping his forehead. 
Other children follow. Each one except Johnny 
carries a small tree or plant in a pot.) 

JOHNNY—Whew, it’s hot! 

First CuiLp—You think it’s hot, and you live 
just across the street. What if you had to walk 
a long way? 

SECOND CHILD—Where’s your tree, Johnny? 

JOHNNY—My tree? 

SeEconD CHILD—Yes. This is Arbor Day. 
Teacher said for everyone to bring a tree or a 
plant. 

JoHNNY—Oh, Arbor Day! I don’t care much 
about Arbor Day. It isn’t fun like the Fourth of 
July, with fireworks and soda pop and every- 
thing. 

(The children set their plants down by the 
hedge of flowers, and pass on out of sight.) 

JOHNNY—Whew, it’s hot! I’m going to lie 
down in the shade of that tree and get cool. 

(He throws himself down near Mister Tree. 
Mister Tree walks away a few steps.) 

Mister TREE—I’m not going to give shade to 
that boy. He may lie in the sun until he melts. 
Wouldn’t bring a tree on Arbor Day! 

JOHNNY (in a queer voice)—Whew, it’s hot! 
Mister TREE—Hmp! He’s dreaming. 
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SPRING MATERIAL 


(Six Baby Tree Spirits tiptoe out from behind 
the hedge, and look at plants children have 
brought.) 

First Basy Spirit—Such darling trees and 
plants! 

SECOND Sprrit—The children brought them be- 
cause it’s Arbor Day. 

THIRD Spirtt—Here’s sound 
asleep. 


one little boy 
FouRTH Spirit—Right in the hot sun! 
FirtH Spirit—Let’s 
branches. 


cool him with our 
(They make a cirele around Johnny, and wave 


theiy green branches over him.) 


JOHNNY (still asleep)—Mm! It’s nice and 


cool here! 

SixtH Spiritr—The spirits of the treés the 
children brought are shading you. 

(Suddenly Johnny sits up. The Tree Spirits 
hurry out.) 

JOHNNY (wiping his forehead)—Whew, it’s 
hot! I dreamed | was in a cool, shady place. 

MISTER TREE—How are you going to have cool, 
shady places if you don’t plant trees? 

JOHNNY—It’s queer, but I thought that tree 
said something to me. (He looks the tree up and 
down.) 

MISTER TREE (pointing his finger at Johnny) 
—How are you going to have cool, shady places 
if you don’t plant trees? 

JOHNNY—It must be the wind. 
that tree shook a branch right at me. 


I thought 


(Some of the children come running back 
through the school yard.) 


ONE CHILD—Johnny didn’t bring a tree! 
Johnny didn’t bring a tree! 

JOHNNY—How do you know? I live just 
across the street, and I guess I can have a tree 
here in time if I want to. 

(The children pass on out of sight. Johnny 
starts off ona run. When everyone is gone, the 
six Baby Tree Spirits dafce in and play with 
Mister Tree. They stop playing when Johnny 
comes back, carrying a baby tree in a pot. A 
seventh Baby Tree Spirit peeks around the end 
of the hedge, arid when it sees Johnny with his 
tree, runs skipping to join the other Spirits.) 

SEVENTH BaBYy TREE Spirit—Goody, goody! 
There’s a tree for me! 


MISTER TREE—Johnny’s our friend, after all; 
he loves trees. Let’s sing to him. 


(Mister Tree and the Baby Tree Spirits sing 
like this: “Mm mm,” to imitate the sound of 
breeze blowing through trees.) 

MISTER TREE AND BABY TREE SPIRITS—Mm mm 
mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm mm! 

JOHNNY (looking up toward Mister Tree)—I 
like to hear the breeze in that tree. (Then he 
looks at the baby tree in its pot, which he is 
holding.) I love Arbor Day! 


fainment Department 





(The seventh Baby Tree Spirit runs up and 
just touches Johnny's tree. She is so happy tha 
she gives a jump, and all the little Tree Spirits 
drop their branches and play leapfrog togethe) 


My Tree 


By Garnet Engle 


O Tree, so big and stout and strony, 
You’ve lived so very, very long; 

A hundred years or more, I’m told, 
And yet you’re not so very old. 


A hundred secrets you could tell 

Of children whom you love so well, 
Who came and sat beneath your shade 
Or underneath your branches played. 


A hundred birds have built their nests; 

Your leaves have softly kissed their 
breasts; 

Your branches seem to touch the sky, 

Yet you were once as small as I. 


Some day when I have grown up, too, 
I’m coming back to visit you; 

And changed though other things will be, 
I'll find the same dear friendly tree. 


Arbor Day Song 
By Effie Crawford 


(Tune: “Speed Away”) 


Arbor Day, Arbor Day, once again we will sing, 

And welcome your coming, O Queen: of thi 
spring. 

We will dig the soft earth and prepare for th 
flowers, 

That soon, in their season, will gladden the hours 

We will love their bright blooming, so short » 
their stay— 

Arbor Day, Arbor Day, Arbor Day. 





Arbor Day, Arbor Day, when we plant the love’ 
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trees, 
With care we will cherish such treasures * 
these. 
A home for the birds in their branches is se? 
A shade for the traveler, their foliage of ste 
Let us love and protect them, oh, friends, wh 
we may— 
Arbor Day, Arbor Day, Arbor Day. 

















A Spring Morning 
By Alix Thorn 
It’s easy to wake up in spring— 
Oh, yes, it’s really so— 
To dress, then very quickly 
Down to my breakfast go. 











For why should I stay in bed? 
A foolish thing to do! 

When all the flowers are wide awake, 
I have to wake up, too. 
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Lillian A, Kocher 








MEASURE 1—Step right, hop 
left, step left, hop right. 
'.* MEASURE 2—Repeat 1. 
MEASURES 3 and 4—Partners 
link right-arvths and with 4 
“step-hop” steps change places, 
’ (See illustration, ‘Fig. 4.) 
MEasukks 5-€-7-8 — Repeat 
ae oe > 





FIG. IV 
(Windmill) 
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By Lillian A. Kocher 
easures * FIG. I 
— FORMATION — Double circle 
es 18 She, : 
» of gre ——e partners—hands on hips. 
onds, wil (See illustration, Fig. 1.) 
MEASURE 1—Step right, cross 
left foot over right, and stamp. 
MEASURE 2—Same left. 
| MEASURE 3—Repeat right. 
| MEASURE 4—Partners link 
Pe arms and change places, taking 3 running 
steps, 
MEASURES 5-6-7—Repeat 1-2-3. 
MEASURE 8—Boys bow stiffly; girls curtsy. 
FIG. II 
. (Skating) 
on io ORMATION—Partners face line of direction, 
aw ning right hands and left hands. (See illus- 


tration, Fig. 2.) 


MEASURES 1-2-3—Scuff step, beginning right 
(slide—close—slide—hold). 

MEASURE 4—Reverse direction by swinging 
arms overhead. 

MFASURES 5-6-7-8—Repeat 1-2-3-4. 


FIG. Ill 
FoRMATION—Partners face line of direction— 
placing both hands on hips. (See illustration, 
Fig. 3.) 


FORMATION—Arrange coup- 
les in groups of four. Girls join right hands 
shoulder high with boys of opposite couple. 
Left arms are extended diagonally upward. 
(See illustration, Fig. 5.) 

MEASURES 1-2-3—Walk in circle, stamping on 
third beat of each measure. 

MEASURE 4—Reverse arm positions. 

MEASURES 5-6-7—Repeat 1-2-3. 

MEASURE 8—Face partner—stamp—boys bow 
and girls curtsy. (See illustration, Fig. 6.) 
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The Kitty-Catkins 
By Maude Wood Henry 

The pussies on the willow tree 
Are soft and furry as can be, 
And yet you never hear them mew 
As other little pussies do. 
Though they are catkins, we know that 
Their mother’s not a pussycat; 
She’s just a pussy-willow tree. 
It’s pretty queer, it seems to me, 
That trees have pussies dressed in fur 
That don’t drink milk or mew or purr, 
Sut sit in rows upon a twig 
Like kitty-cats, but not as big. 


The Arbutus 


By Theron Ray Cooper 
Peeping from your winter bed, 
Hesitant and shy, 
First spring flower to wake, your smile 
Greets the passer-by. 


Pink cheeks blushing through the brown 
Of the autumn leaves; 
Modesty is in the glance 
That the world receives. 
Fragrant-scented, fairy flower! 


know 
That the spring is here. 


Robin’s Return 


In your wake is cheer. = 
When we spy you, we shall = Sos = SS = =— 
= +: if 
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Old Man March Wind 


By Julia Powell 


That Old Man March Wind blusters through the For all the gracious trees that grow 
town, Let us give thanks on Arbor Day, 
Twisting the tree tops, blowing chimneys down, And study them that we may know 
tattling the windows, shaking the doors, The many roles in life they play, 
Rushing around corners with howls and roars. They house and shelter man and beast: 


In countless numbers forests give 
Their trees, from greatest unto least, 
Yielding their lives to help us live, 


That Old Man March Wind will chase you down 
the street, 
And if you’re not careful, he’ll blow you off your 


feet. 

He’ll set your hat spinning and snatch at your 
cloak, 

And scatter your belongings, and think it all a 
joke. 


Says Old Man March Wind, “I’m cleaning house 
for spring— 


Sweeping up the rubbish, dusting everything, Look round your home on Arbor Day, 
And of wood uses there take heed; 
Says Old Man March Wind, “I’m blowing winter The instruments on which you play, 
" The books and magazines you read, 


” 


Fanning the air clear, polishing the sky- 


by ” 


Holland 


CAROLYN R. FREEMAN 
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1. On the west -ern coast of Eu- rope, <A - far a-cross the foam, 
2. Oh, Hol - land has her wind- mills That reach up t’ward the — sky; 
$. To pro-tect the land from wa - ter, The might-y dikes are built; 



























Spring has come, 
Spring has come, 
Robin’s here again; 
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Telling us, 
Telling us, 

Beauty is near; 
Calling us to listen 











Singing on the hilltop, c {——f a=] 
Singing in the lane. és aS -——— ot os eee 
Tite : ie ~~ g: 
eo @ See 


There live a dl - py, ei - ly folk, And .Hol- land is their home. 
Their great wings flut - ter round and round Like big birds fly - ing _ by. 
And Hol-land’s farms and gar- dens look Just like a patch-work quilt. 













Spring has come, 
Spring has come, 
Robin’s ‘here’ again; 


J ‘ | 
To his song of cheer. joys —a Ss a “pa 
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Singing in the rain! 


Robin 
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Singing im the sunshine, < < - Oe, 
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’'* And Hol-land is ‘their home. And Hol-land is their home; 














Dull coat and rosy breast, 
Robin, will you be my guest? 


~ i. J - 
By Eleanor Halbrook Zimmerman =.= ===>: === = = 
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You shall have our greenest tree 


| a: a i 7 














And when summer fruits are due, 
You shall have some cherries, too! 
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For your nestling family, = SS ————— — =| | 
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There live a hap- py, jol - ly folk, And Hol- land is their home. 
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By Maude Wood Henry 


To redwood, walnut, oak, and pine, 
To cypress, maple, cedar, spruce, 
And all the priceless forest line 
Of noble trees designed for use, 
We owe our homes, inside and out; 
Owe our protection from the storm. 
The summer’s heat they put to rout, 
While winter’s cold, their fires warm, 








Dull coat and rosy breast, 
Robin, will you be my guest? 
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Tree Uses 


The furniture you daily use, 
Are gifts alike from forest 
trees. 
What thinking person can but 
choose 
On Arbor Day to add to these? 
In boat and auto, train and 
car, 
In church and _ school and 
store and bank, 
Where’er the woods of forests 
are, 
We have God’s gift of trees 
to thank— 
A splendid gift, the gift « 
wood. 
And trees of garden, 0 
chard, field, 
Provide us fruits and nuts fr 
food, 
And others balm and healitt 
yield. 





Last comes the gift of beau 







—this 
Alone would give us ¢a® 
to bless 
The Maker for the joy ® 
bliss 
That lie within their lov 
ness. 


May every child on Arbor Da 
Who plants a tree, the le 













son learn, 
That he has helped in his sm 
way, 
And for his gift has mst 
return. 
Treeless 
Oh, pause and think for 4™ 
ment, 
What a desolate land ' 
would be, 
If East or West, the eye shows 
rest 


On not a single tree! 
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A Holland Sand Table 
By Mary Ella McGinness 


LANT some clover seed in the sand table. 
In two weeks it will have grown about an 
inch, Then make a house for the sand table, 
and plan a tulip garden to put near it. Tiny paper 
tulips look very attractive in the green clover. 
For another section of the table, paste paper 
outlines of cows on small sticks to stand in the 
clover. Arrange a canal, putting in tinfoil to 
represent the water, and stones for a dike. 
Let some child make a windmill out of card- 
board. Magazines and books relating to Holland 
may be studied during the class period. 


An Arithmetic Device 


By Alma May Rodgers 


OR several years I have been using a simple 

device which has greatly decreased the 
difficulty of column addition in my second and 
third grades. After the pupils have mastered 
the one hundred addition facts, I am ready to 
introduce addition of three numbers. I write 
on the blackboard a column of figures, such as 
9 and 6 and 5. Then I stop and help the chil- 
dren to visualize them. I ask such questions as: 
“See 11 (6 and 5) in your mind. Put 9 under 
it. How much do you have? See 15 (9 and 6). 
Put 5 under it. How much do you have?” 
Then I place a book over one number, thus 
showing only two numbers in the column, and 
let the children ‘give this partial sum before 
exposing the next number. This sort of drill 
in visualizing these sums will result in such 
proficiency that the children can easily add 
columns of numbers three figures across and 
four figures deep. 


Sun Pictures for Our Nature Study 
Class 


By Norah Smaridge 


INCE we started our nature study collection 

and exhibit, my pupils take keen interest in 
gathering good specimens of leaves and flowers. 
We have used them for sun pictures, which are 
easily made and attractive as well. 

An old printing frame, a packet of printing 
paper, and a little fixing solution are needed. 
Open the printing frame and lay one of the 
leaves flat against the glass. Then cover it 
~ a Piece of printing paper, making sure that 
. Sensitive side of the paper is nearest the 
ap F asten the frame and stand it in the sun 
wie ee When the paper is quite dark, 
the . _ exposing it as little as possible to 
a. . Then put it in the solution. The 
re Where you buy the solution will explain 

you exactly the quantity to use. 

a ¥ result isa delightful sun picture. Leaves 
ro — effective and make delicate pic- 
fat a Trovided you can lay them absolutely 
on wers may also be used, though they re- 
Te a little more patience and care, 
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Soap Animals 
By Ora M. Lieber 


LL children enjoy some kind of creative ac- 
tivity. Pupils in the fifth and sixth grades 
like to make various animals and other figures 
out of soap. Take a small bar of soap and shave 
off the sides until they are smooth. Trace the 
form of some animal or object on the soap and 
continue to shave the bar away little by little, 
following the form of the outline, until the fig- 
ure becomes distinct. Leave a flat, smooth 
piece at the bottom. 


Gathering Native Woods 
By Albert K. Massey 


N A nature study class of third-graders, a 

teacher interested the pupils in collecting 
and mounting native woods. She had the pupils 
obtain and cut into six-inch lengths branches 
of a certain diameter. Only dead wood, with 
the bark on, was taken. Every piece was sawed 
in half, crosswise, and one side split off. When 
each piece was mounted on a large poster, it 
was classified and named, and, after it was 
covered with a coat of shellac, it was very 
artistic. 

The girls and boys in that class can tell the 
names of many native trees and can identify 
them by their bark and wood. The collection 
is valuable in the study of geography. 








A NOTE TO CONTRIBUTORS 


HE editors are very anxious to make 

this department one that will be of the 
greatest possible benefit to teachers. They 
will therefore be especially interested in 
receiving short contributions of merit from 
teachers who are trying new and progres- 
sive ideas in their schoolrooms. Have you 
found an original and interesting way to 
teach nature study? Are you especially in- 
terested in manuscript writing? Are you 
trying to get away from traditional, set 
ways of teaching? Are you keeping in- 
formed of what is going on among the lead- 
ers in progressive education, and giving 
some of their theories a trial in your class- 
room? Send us an account of your ideas, 
your plans, your accomplishments. 

In preparing manuscripts, observation of 
the following points will simplify the task 
of the editors: An article should not be 
longer than 300 words. It should be writ- 
ten on white unruled paper 8% by 11 
inches. If possible, it should be typewrit- 
ten, double-spaced; otherwise, it should be 
plainly written, with space between the 
lines. The author’s name and address 
should appear in the upper left-hand corner 
of the first page of the article. A married 
woman should give her Christian name, not 
her husband’s, 

The price for each accepted article is 
one dollar. This includes all publication 
rights. Unavailable contributions to this 
department cannot be returned, and will 
therefore be destroyed. Address all arti- 
cles for this department to Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club, 514-516 Cutler Building, 
Rochester, New York. 
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Current Events 
By Sadie V. Dempsey 


HE pupils in my fourth grade are just be- 

ginning to be interested in current events, 
and have started reading the newspapers. We 
have set aside the period just after recess, on 
Fridays, for talks on current events. Just now 
we are working on current events that have to 
do especially with geography and history. I 
have placed on the bulletin board two large en- 
velopes, one labeled geography, the other, his- 
tory. In these envelopes the children place all 
their newspaper clippings concerning these two 
subjects. Each child puts his name on his clip- 
ping, and we save the clippings to aid us in our 
Friday afternoon talks on current events, It is 
surprising to see how many items the children 
can find in the daily newspapers. ‘ 


Developing the Reading Habit 
By Gladys Eloise Brierly 


N FRIDAY afternoons we dispensed with 

the formal reading lesson, and, instead, 
each child brought a book he had found, either 
at home or at the library, which contained 
something that he had enjoyed, or that he 
thought the group might like. 

The class kept a chart, across the top of which 
was printed, “Read-a-Book Club.” When a pupil 
had read his selection to the class, a colored 
square of paper, cut in the form of a book, was 
placed by his name upon the chart. The chil- 
dren were eager to watch the procession of books 
grow, and soon the fame of our Read-a-Book 
Club had spread throughout the school. 


Garden Booklets 
By Mary L. Wood 


A SPRING approaches, children are very 
much interested in growing things. I have 
encouraged my pupils, to collect seed catalogues 
with colored illustrations, select some favorite 
flower or garden vegetable, read a description 
of this favorite, study its soil and cultivation re- 
quirements, and then write a short composition 
about it. When the composition is correctly and 
neatly copied, it may be illustrated with a col- 
ored picture cut from the catalogue and pasted 
in a space allowed for it. 

By encouraging a variety of selections and 
having all copying done on paper of uniform 
size, we have sufficient material for “Our Gar- 
den Book,” which is made by the class as a 
whole, each pupil contributing at least one 
page. 

An artistic cover may be made for the book by 
some talented pupil. The finished work is the 
property of the class. If desired, there may be 
one book for flowers and another for vegetables. 
Each may have its title page and its table of 
contents. 

If each child in the class selects a flower and 
a vegetable, the books will represent the work 
of the class as a whole. . 
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Classroom Baseball 
By Evelyn J. Starkey 


OMPETITION between outdoor attractions 
C and indoor studies is keen in the spring, and 
unless recitations are interesting, what a dull 
period results! Watching the girls and boys on 
the playground deep in the game of baseball, I 
decided that it could be played in our fifth- and 
sixth-grade geography classes with equal enthu- 
siasm, merely because of its name. When I ex- 
plained the game to the pupils, it instantly met 
with approval. 

The pupils chose sides, with the girl and the 
boy who had the highest rank in class work as 
captains. They were then seated on opposite 
sides of the room, and I explained that the first 
rule of the game was to throw questions instead 
of balis to the batter. Each captain chose his 
catcher, pitcher, first, second, and third base- 
men, batters, and score-keeper. Ten questions 
were written and given to the pitchers. 

When the game begins, the first team are bat- 
ting, and the others take their places in the field. 
John is at the bat. The pitcher asks a question. 
If John answers correctly, in a complete state- 
ment, he goes to first base. If he misses and 
the catcher answers correctly, John is out. When 
neither batter nor pitcher knows the answer, it is 
a strike. Three strikes equal one out; after 
three outs, the teams change sides. When a per- 
son has been on all three bases, he has made a 
home run. 

This game is excellent motivation for a review 
lesson, and the children enjoy it very much. 


Nature Study 
By Eva H. Locken 


N MY primary grades, nature study was made 

very interesting and effective by growing 
plants at school. In the early spring, when all 
danger of the plants’ freezing in the building was 
past, each child brought a small wooden box 
filled with dirt, and a few seeds to plant in the 
box. Some planted flowers, others planted vege- 
tables, and a few, corn and wheat. The children 
watched carefully to see which seeds would come 
up first. Each child took his or her turn water- 
ing the plants and keeping the plant table tidy. 
At the close of the school year, the children took 
their plants home to set out in their gardens. 


A Language Project 
By Georgia E. Clifton 


HE busy rural teacher may be interested in 

a language project such as that described 
below. Even the first-graders took active part 
at the last of the school term. 

During the year the written language work 
was saved. At the end of the school term, each 
child made his work into a book. The contents 
of the book differed with the grade. All the 
work was done on paper of uniform size. The 
sheets were backstitched together. 

For the book backs, the children cut stiff card- 
board a half inch longer and a half inch wider 
than the paper used for the leaves. Then they 
cut brown wrapping paper large enough to cov- 
er the cardboard, allowing two inches on each 
side for pasting. 
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By wrinkling the brown paper and dipping it 
in dissolved dye, the children obtained a beauti- 
ful color for the books. When the paper was 
sufficiently dry, the children pasted it on the 
cardboard. The inner cover was made of wall 
paper. 

Taking two strips of binding tape the length 
of the backs, the children placed one over the 
other and sewed them down the center. (This 
should be done on a sewing machine.) The book 
backs were firmly pasted inside the outer strip, 
and the leaves pasted to the inner strip. 

The letters for the title, “Our Language 
Work,” were cut in contrasting colors. 

I found this an excellent way to correlate 
language and art with the child’s personal ex- 
periences. 


A School Paper 
By Celia E. Ahlman 


Y PUPILS started a school paper. It was 
very simple, but the pupils were proud of 
it, and,the parents were very much interested. 
An editor was chosen each week and the rest of 
the pupils acted as reporters. The news was 
written on slips of paper and handed to the 
editor. On Thursday of each week a copy of the 
chosen items was made by the editor, and on 
Friday every child made another copy for him- 
self. Each family received a paper weekly. The 
papers contained only school news and current 
events. They not only served as English and 
penmanship lessons, but also were very much 
enjoyed by every pupil in the class. 


A Safety-First Activity 
By Kate E. Lamb 


EGULAR “Safety First” lessons have been 

given in the first and second grades of our 
school for the past five years, and very good re- 
sults have been obtained. 

The photograph shows a lesson in progress. 
The front, sides, and aisles of the room are being 
used as streets. The children are divided into 
groups. One group demonstrates the safety 
rules while the rest observe at their seats. Thus 
all the children learn the meaning of traffic 
signals. 

A traffic sign having “Go” and “Stop” on op- 
posite sides, is operated by a pupil traffic police- 
man. The pupils use their toy automobiles and 
tricycles, different groups taking part from day 
to day, so that each pupil has a chance to ob- 
serve, and each a chance to demonstrate. 





Action Lessons in English 
By Phebie A. Stillman 


S AN aid to the correct use of synonyms iy 
both spoken and written English, I often 
give “action lessons” in my third grade. 

In teaching the use of to, two, and too, I gaye 
many commands to the pupils to be carried out, 
such as: “Go to the window, John.” “Walk to 
the right side of the room and count two desks 
in the second row, Mary.” “Ruth may go to the 
door, and Robert and John may go, too.” 

As each child executed his command, he was 
asked how to spell the word which we were then 
learning to use correctly. Some of the children 
who were able to follow out the instructions well 
were asked to come to the front of the room as 
teachers and give sentences for other girls and 
boys to act out. 

I have found this method very effective in 
teaching the right use of words. The children 
enjoy it, and, after a few lessons, are able to 
use the forms correctly. 


Interesting Children in Outside 
Reading 
By Gertrude Peet 


OMETIMES when I go into a classroom, | 
take with me a book or two that I think 
might interest the pupils. There may be no 
connection between the subject I have to teach 
that period and the books I bring. Often I pur- 
posely take a geography book to history class 
or vice versa, so that the pupils will not think 
that they should read it merely because of its 
subject matter. I ask them in an offhand man- 
ner whether they have read this book, and if 
not, I tell them a little about it. Just because 
it is not about the subject taught in that class, 
I find that they often become interested. Some 
times I bring in a book which I say nothing 















about. The children see it, and, knowing that 
I often bring them interesting reading, ak 
whether they may take it. 









Clay Marbles 


. By Elnora Fuehring 


EN the marble season opened, the gift 

and boys in my room wanted to make mar 
bles of clay. We spread newspapers on ti 
tables to protect them while the work was beilé 
done. Each child rolled his marbles and thet 
left them to dry. The following day, the childret 
painted them with water colors. Then the need 
for marble bags arose. Each child brought 
material for his bag. The bags were 
made, as the cloth was cut so that only two sides 
needed to be sewed together. A draw strim 
was run through the top of each bag. 

This project provided some interesting 

rial for reading. A story, dictated by the chil 
dren, was printed on the blackboard. The 
booklets were made. The cover of each booklet 
had the name “Our Marbles” printed on it. 
the second page of the booklet, marbles were 
drawn, and colored with crayons. Each ¢ 
copied the story from the blackboard, and this 
constituted the third page of the booklet. 00 the 
fourth page was a picture of a marble bag. 
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Choose a Summer School 


near San Francisco 


and 


AN FRANCISCO adds an extra course to 
the curriculum in the many summer 
schools that lie within her radiant vaca- 
tion circle...It is acourse in the art the city 

calls its own—the gracious, joyous art of living. 

Your summer campus may touch the clouds 
beside a sparkling high Sierra lake, or nestle in 
the shadow of white majestic Shasta. It may 
be in the very heart of San Francisco’s seven 
hills... no matter where, the beauty of the 
California that San Francisco centers and this 
city-of-the-world itself, are sure to make this 
summer memorable. 

Choose your summer school from those listed 
below. And plan to play in fascinating San 
Francisco every time you can. Here you'll find 
a group of great hotels; others simpler, eco- 
nomical, but no less keen to answer your de- 
sires... Restaurants that cater well to every 
fancy in the world . .. Music, theatres, shops— 





Stanford Memorial Chapel 





SAN FRANCISCO 


IN CALIFORNIA-“WHERE LIFE IS BETTER” 


a 


youll choose to 
share a glorious secret 


and gay bazaars from over-seas. 
Parks, museums, galleries... and 
little places loved by Stevenson and 
marked by London, Kipling and a 
score of others. 


Choose your summer school 
near San Francisco! 


Write any of the following for 
information and send the coupon 
below for the illustrated book— 
“California Vacations.” 


University of California. 
Berkeley, June 30 to August 9. 
More than two hundred courses; 
famous lecturers. 35 minutes from 
San Francisco, across the Bay. 
Address Dean of Summer Ses- 
sions, 105 California Hall, Berke- 
ley, California. 

StanfordUniversity. Palo Alto. 
Summer quarter June 20 to Au- 
gust 31. Six weeks term June 20 to 
August 2. Close to San Francisco. 
Close to Monterey Bay points, 
Santa Clara Valleyandmany scenic 
spots. Address Director of the 
Summer Quarter, Stanford Uni- 


IRR ew Re eet 
berger a 





Sather Gate— University of California 





versity, California. 

San Francisco State Teachers College. 
San Francisco. June 23 to August 1. A rich pro- 
gram of practical courses. Two three-week 
sessions and one of six weeks. Address Di- 
rector of the Summer Session. 


Fresno State Teachers College. Sierra 
Summer Schools at Huntington Lake. 7000 feet 
above sea level in the Sierra Nevada. July i to 
August 9. Address Dean of Summer Session, 
Fresno State Teachers College, Fresno, Cali- 
fornia. 

San Jose State College. San Jose. June 23 
to August 1. (Some three weeks courses). Close 
to San Francisco in the heart of the beautiful 
Santa Clara Valley. Many organized trips to 


Inc., Dept. 2103, 703 Market Street, San Francisco: Please send the free book: “California Vacations.”’ 


Name 


Street 





as. 


—__—_ State 








places of special interest. Address the Registrar. 


Humboldt State Teachers College. Arcata. 
June 23 to August 1. In the famous Redwood 
Empire north of San Francisco. Address the 


Registrar. 
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How Our Third Grade Studied 
Wool 
By Julia Hollihan 


HEN my third grade was studying wool, 

they made a poster. From several old 
geography books the pupils selected suitable 
pictures to illustrate sheep-raising and the 
manufacture of wool. They brought pieces of 
woolen material from home. Among these were 
pieces of felt, jersey, knit underwear, mittens, 
yarn, and a piece of sheepskin. One child 
brought some wool just as it was clipped from 
a sheep. 

A large piece of construction paper was se- 
lected, and in the center was printed the word 
“Wool.” The wool was then pasted above the 
word, and the pictures and materials were ar- 
ranged with the name and use of each article 
in the proper place. 

The same idea could be carried out in the 
studies of other materials used for clothing. 
Actual specimens could be used to advantage in 
the study of cotton and linen. 


Book Reports 
By Helena R. Hartshorne 


T IS often hard to interest pupils in outside 
reading. One way of doing this is to cor- 
relate the outside reading with the language 
class. Ask every two weeks for book reports. 
Let the children tell the class some exciting in- 
cident in the stories which they are reading. 
The aim in making the report is to induce as 
many more pupils as possible to read the book in 
question, and considerable competition may de- 
velop as each child presents his favorites. 
When several children have read the same book, 
a short dramatization of an interesting chapter 
can be given. The dramatization will arouse the 
interest of even the most indifferent children in 
the class. 


An Idea for Window Decorations 
By Mabel Walter 


HE following method of decorating the win- 
dows of the schoolroom is more practical 
than the pasting of colored paper designs on the 
panes. With a scouring powder, such as is used 
in washing windows, any design wanted can be 
made. Add a little colored chalk, finely powdered, 
to obtain any desired color. The dampened pow- 
der is easily applied with a small brush, or with 
a cloth. 

In October our class had the usual Halloween 
designs; in November, Pilgrim pictures were 
used with fog cabins and pine trees; and for 
December the children made holly wreaths that 
are as pretty from the outside of the schoolroom 
window as they are from the inside. Teachers 
will be able to plan for themselves any number of 
interesting and original spring designs: birds, 
flowers, rabbits, and so on. Some of these pic- 
tures the children do free-hand; and for some, 
they make stencils of patterns taken from maga- 
zines. Whenever a new window design is de- 
sired, the old one can be rubbed off with a cloth. 
The children are all very much delighted with 
these designs. 
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Club Exchange 


The seventh grade of R. L. Dolezal, Box 
372, Burbank City Schools, Burbank, Okla- 
homa, would like to exchange letters and 
snapshots with seventh grades in South 
America, Alaska, Canada, and England. 

The pupils of District 36, Carroll, Ne- 
braska (15 pupils, 8 grades), wish to cor- 
respond with pupils of one-teacher schools 
in other states and other countries. Ad- 
dress: Miss Ruth S. Morris, Carroll, Ne- 
braska. 

The third, fourth, fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades, and teacher, Miss Vesta L. 
Tompkins, Box 21, Tannersville, New York, 
would like to exchange letters, snapshots, 
products, and school work with English- 
speaking children anywhere in the world. 

The eighth-grade English class of Island 
Park School would like to exchange letters 
with pupils of the same grade in the west- 
ern states. Address: Mrs. Marion Spencer, 
Box 343, Island Park, New York. 

The seventh-grade pupils of Oak Grove 
High School, Converse, Louisiana, wish to 
correspond with other seventh-graders in 
another part of the United States. Address: 
Mrs. W. C. Cates, Converse, Louisiana. 

Miss Marion Ranton’s third grade would 
like to correspond with girls and boys in 
some other part of the continent. Address: 
Memorial School, Niagara Falls, Ontario. 

The fifth grade of Crabapple School 
would like to correspond with pupils in 
other states and Alaska. Address: Miss 
Gertrude McFarland, St. Clairsville, Ohio. 

The sixth and seventh grades of Meadow, 
Texas, would like to exchange letters and 
products with pupils of other states, Ha- 
waii, Alaska, and Mexico. Address: Miss 
Grace Cade, Meadow, Texas, R. F. D. 1. 

The fifth and sixth grades of North Palm 
Garden School in the Rio Grande Valley 
wish to exchange letters with school chil- 
dren of other states and foreign countries. 
Address: Miss Charlotte Tompkins, Route 
A, Mercedes, Texas. 

A school of Indian children, in grades 
2-8, would like to exchange school work 
and letters with children in other states, 
England, the Philippines, Hawaii, and 
Porto Rico. Address: Miss Natalie Ari- 
goni, Sharp, Nevada. 

The fifth-, seventh-, and eighth-grade 
pupils of Mrs. Adena Kinser, Sunshine 
School, Delmar, Iowa, would like to corre- 
spond with other schools. 

The pupils of Mr. Henry Elias, Brownell, 
Kansas, would like to exchange letters with 
pupils of the seventh and eighth grades of 
schools in foreign countries or outlying 
possessions of the United States. 

The third-, fourth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade pupils of Plains Consolidated School 
would like to exchange letters with pupils 
of the same grades in other schools of the 
United States and its possessions. Address: 
Miss Beryl Hemmelman, Fulton, South 
Dakota. 

The fifth, sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grades of Miss Florence G. Lipke, East 
Richford School, Route 4, Wautoma, Wis- 
consin, would like to correspond with pu- 
pils of the same grades in other schools of 
the United States and other countries. 

Miss Bertie Mathis and her pupils of the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, Pittman 
School, Norcross, Georgia, Route 2, wish to 
exchange letters, snapshots, and _ school 
work with pupils of the same grades in 
other states and the outlying possessions 
of the United States. 

The pupils of the sixth and seventh 
grades, East Beckley School, wish to corre- 
spond with other schools. Address for 
sixth grade, Mrs. Lilah Epling, 38 North 
Fayette Street; for seventh, Miss Beulah 
Snyder, 21 Burgess Street, Beckley, West 
Virginia. 
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A Postman Game 
By Della Rasmussen 


ie TEACH numbers in the first grade, place 
number flash cards along the edge of the 
blackboard. Have one child for postman. Tip 
rest of the children go for their mail in tur, 
Each child walks up to the postman and asks for 
his mail. The postman then asks his name, The 
child must reply with some number that is in the 
row of flash cards. The postman must find his 
“mail” and give it to him. This game may aly 
be used for words, substituting word flash card 
for numbers. 


A Curiosity Corner 
By Malinda Brummer 


N ORDER to stimulate interest in things out- 

side the schoolroom, I started a “Curiosit; 
Corner.” We used the top shelf of the bookcase 
for the corner. Every child was enthusiastic, 
and many interesting things were brought from 
the homes of the children. Many used their own 
initiative and found objects of interest as they 
walked to and from school, or went on hikes, 
They had everything in their collection from 
snake skins to freak ears of corn. One important 
result of the Curiosity Corner was that it taught 
the children to observe. 


A Set of United States Maps 


By Florence E. Denton 


HILE studying the United States, m 
fourth grade made an interesting colle- 
tion of maps. They first drew simple outline 
maps of the United States, colored them, ani 
showed on them the chief highlands and rivers, 
the Great Lakes, and the boundaries of the 
United States. 
Then they made vegetation maps. Samples « 








the different crops raised in the United State 
were pasted on outline maps in their prope 
places. Small pieces of cotton lint, gains @ 
rice, granulated sugar, pictures of tropic 
fruits, grains of wheat, corn kernels, needles 
pine and cedar trees to represent the soft woods 
and small pieces of bark for the hard woods 
were all pasted in their respective places. Te 
name of each article was printed beneath the 
sample. The cities noted for manufacturing ” 
shipping were shown. : 

Animal maps were made next. Advert 
ments in farm magazines and old geograpl! 
books were the sources of the small pictures ® 
animals which were pasted on this set of outli* 
maps. 

The chief meat-packing cities, the wool- wt 
leather-manufacturing centers, the fish-packi™ 
and shipping markets, were indicated. 

The last subject was mines. Pictures of di 
ferent kinds of mines were used to ind 
mining regions. Underneath each picture ws 
printed a list of some of the products of ' 
mineral found in that particular kind of mil* 
Under the iron mine picture, we had the follo 
ing list: locomotives, steel rails, steamshi® 
wire, steel girders, and knives. As our oye 
was limited, we could name only a few produ 
in each case. ~The chief smelting cities 
shown on this map. 
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The 
Scenic 
Route 


Marvelous Vacations 
well within your means 
wescorted tours or in- 
dependent travel » 


































For as little as $250 (from Chicago), you can travel for a fortnight through the 
Northwest wonderland, gaze upon Nature’s crowning achievements, glory in 
sports you'll find nowhere else on the continent. 


Treat yourself tothe vacation of a lifetime. Go with folks like yourself; with escorted 
all-expense tour parties. Pay one lump sum and all costs are cared for—transpor- 
tation, hotels, meals, sightseeing. Competent guides will look after travel details. 


A wide variety of other all-expense tours in this region of romance and adven- 
ture—from 10 days up, and as low as $145 (from Chicago). Low Summer fares 
make costs surprisingly moderate. 


Look over the vacationland’s offerings elsewhere on this page. Then 













Lots to see! 
Lots to do! 


Yellowstone through new Gallatin 
Gateway, 170 mile motor trip without 
added cost... Spokane and the Inland 
Empire... glacier cloaked Rainier... 
Seattle and Tacoma, world ports of 
commerce and romance... old-English 
Victoria and Vancouver ... Olympic 
Peninsula and its Indians, big game, 
ocean beaches. ..snow-clad Mt. Baker... 
Alaska’s “midnight sun”...California... 
picturesque dude ranches. Lots to do— 
—— hiking, mountain climbing, mid- 

mmer coasting, motoring, sailing, 

cing, cruising, sight seeing. 


fill in the coupon below. Milwaukee Road travel specialists will sub- 
mit sample tours, or plan a made-to-order itinerary for you if you 
prefer independent travel. And rest assured, you'll get the greatest 
vacation values you've ever enjoyed. 





Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Mgr. 

The Milwaukee Road, 713 Union Station 

Chicago, Illinois 

Send me full information about tours to (_|] Yellowstone; 
|] Inland Empire (Spokane and Lake Region); (_) Rai- 
nier Nat’! Park; (|) Puget Sound Country; [_) Olympic 
Peninsula; [_] Alaska (_) Black Hills. (_)] Escorted, ail- 
expense tours, 


I have........- days vacation and about $.--.....------- 


{ 
MILWAUKEE: 


to spend. If student state grade -.... : 
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A Trek Through Central America 


By Alvira Coolidge Cox 
Teacher in East High School, Salt Lake City, Utah 

66 O GET your geography in a book,” says 
the fascinating prospectus of a tourist 
agency, “is like falling in love by correspondence 

—you have the facts, but where’s the thrill?” 
Delicious bait for a tired school teacher in the 
throes of those hectic last days of test papers 
and report cards and Form K167! But after all, 
it was an invitation from a school friend who 
now lives in Havana, not prospectuses, that de- 
termined the course of our wanderings, and over- 
night we decided that Havana via the Panama 
Canal would illustrate convincingly that good old 

adage, “The longest way round is the shortest- 
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Travel Department 


“Travel is a part of Education” 


FRANCIS BACON 


and sweetest—way home.” A kindly fate must 
have helped in forming that decision, for every- 
thing from weather to “Willie” (the First Offi- 
cer on our ship) conspired to make the trip 
a continuous delight. 

Thirty days from San Francisco to New York 
may seem, in this age of diminishing distance, 
a long time to one who is ambitious for speed 
records; but to the tired schoo! teacher it is a 
blessed interval—the Great Interregnum, if you 
will, when the workaday world seems as far re- 
moved as the planet Mars and even those nag- 
ging doubts as to the wisdom of missing Sum- 
mer School vanish like ocean fog before the 
ardent sun. 

A twenty-four-hour journey by rail brought 
us to San Francisco, from which port, after a too 
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brief visit with friends, and after a too brief re- 
newal of our acquaintance with the magic oj 
that delightful city, we sailed on a late Jyy 
afternoon for a portion of the American (yp. 
tinent about which we of the United States know 
far too little. And while our chief objective; 
when we started were the Panama Canal, Ha. 
vana, and New York, we found in Mexico and the 
Central American republics so fascinating a com. 
bination of ancient civilization and modern prog. 
ress that the history and geography of thew 
countries have become to us most interesting and 
significant. 

It was not, however, until the pilot who guided 
us through the Golden Gate had disappeared jy 
his bobbing tug that we really felt “on our way,” 

(Continued on page 74) 
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HE second Travel Contest, conducted by A 

“Normal Instructor and Primary Plans” 
last year, was even more successful than the 
first, in some.ways. For one thing, we were 
able, through a different distribution of the 
prize-money, to award twenty-four cash prizes 
instead of eight. This proved to be fairer, 
since it gave deserved recognition to a larger 
number of contestants. 

As previously mentioned, travel stories came 
to us in 1929 from all parts of the United 
States and from several foreign countries. 
But we wish that this*year everyone who con- 
templates a vacation trip, and is eligible to 
compete, would bear the contest in mind and 
write an account of his or her experiences. 
Please read very carefully the information 
given below, and keep it for reference so that 
you may comply with all requirements when 
submitting your manuscript. 


The Prizes 


In general, the lines of the 1929 Contest will 
be followed, with some slight changes which 
are noted below. The total amount of prizes 
offered will be the same, $1200, to be divided 
equally between writers on “Travel Abroad” 
and writers on “Travel at Home” (i.e., in the 
United States and Canada). The prizes will be 
as follows: 


First Prize $150 
Second Prize 100 
Third Prize 75 
Fourth Prize . 50 
Fifth Prize... 40 
2 Sixth Prizes, each . 30 
5 Seventh Prizes, each . 25 


Summed up, this means that twenty-four 
prizes will be awarded, ranging in amount from 
$25 to $150. The Contest is limited to descrip- 
tions of travel during the vacation of 1930, and 
the major portion of the trip described must 
have been by rail or boat (or both). Other 
means of transportation may have been utilized 
now and then, but incidentally. 


Who Is Eligible to Compete 


The Travel Contest is open to the following: 


1. Teachers in public elementary and high 
schools, and in private and parochial schools 
covering grades between 1 and 12. 

2. Principals, supervisors, superintendents, and 
others holding executive positions in the 
school system. 

3. Instructors of teachers-in-training. 


4. 1930 graduates of teacher-training institu- 
tions. 4 











19 is advancing toward sum- 
30 mer, summer means vaca- 
tion, and vacation means—to an in- 
creasingly large number of teachers 
—Travel. Where to go, how to get 
there, what to see, are first in mind. 
Afterward, you wish every other 
teacher could take the same trip. 
Our Travel Contest gives you a 
chance to tell all about “the best time 
anybody ever had.” Why not enter 
it? This page tells you how. 




















How Stories Will Be Judged 


Each travel story will be judged on the fol- 
lowing points: 


1. How well does it succeed in making the 
reader visualize the writer’s experiences? 


2. How well does it show the personal value of 
the trip in the following particulars: 
a) Changing viewpoint. 
b) Broadening horizon, 
c) Improving professional equipment. 


3. Does it show literary skill? 


4. Does the writer make observations which 
are of real value? 


The first prize will be awarded, in each 
group, to the travel story which, in addition to 
highest excellence in the above respects, best 
describes a somewhat comprehensive tour. 

These two articles will be published in full 
in “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans.” 
The magazine will have publication rights on 
the other prize-winning stories, but does not 
guarantee that they will be published in whole 
or in part. If you wish your manuscript re- 
turned, in case it does not win a prize, enclose 
a stamped, self-addressed envelope. If it does 
not receive a prize but contains some para- 
graphs that we would like to publish we will 
ask permission to use such extracts, making 
payment therefor at our usual rates. 

All reasonable care will be used in connec- 
tion with the handling of these manuscripts, 
but contestants are advised to keep a carbon 
copy. We cannot be responsible for loss in 
transit. Notify us if you change your address. 





4 Guide for Those Entering the Contest 


1. No manuscript under 2500 words in length, 
or over 3500 words, will be accepted. 


2. If possible, manuscripts should be type. 
written (double-spaced), leaving ample mar- 
gins on all four sides of the sheet. If not 
typed, they must be clearly written in ink, 
with wide spacing between the lines. In any 
case, use regulation § typewriter paper 
(8%" x 11”). Write on one side of the paper 
only. 


3. The first or cover sheet must contain the 
following information: (1) Full name and 
address, in upper left-hand corner; (2) 
Number of words in manuscript, in upper 
right-hand corner; (3) Title of manuscript; 
(4) Route of trip (a list, not a map), show 
ing transportation lines used on each part of 
trip; (5) Answer the following question: 
Have you photographs of places visited o 
your trip which could be sent if we desired 
ETE (Do not send photos until re- 
quested); (6) Statement to read as follows 


I hereby certify that I am entitled to 
enter the 1930 Travel Contest of “Nor- 
mal Instructor and Primary Plans” be- 











cause I hold the position of ..................- in 
csiiaipevncinaaciiee School, at (Place).........-» 
RE (or because I ama 
1930 graduate of........................-.-..-0--0----- ). 





I further certify that this is my ow? 
original and true account of my travels 
during the vacation of 1930. 

(Signed) sebelah 

Attested by: 00... , whose 

educational position is as follows: 


















4. On the next sheet (to be numbered “! 
commence your story, repeating the title ye 
above the opening sentence. Number 
successive sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” etc., and 
peat the title at the top. Do not place ™™ 
and address on any but the cover sheet. 


5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, Norm 
Instructor and Primary Plans, Dansvilé 
N. Y.” Be sure to place sufficient postaé! 
on the envelope. 


















6. Mail your manuscript in plenty of time, 
that it will reach Dansville not later the 
October 15, 1930. This is the closing ol 
of the contest. The winners will be not ot 
as soon thereafter as possible, and 4 list : 
successful contestants will be publishe 














4 “Normal Instructor and Primary Plans- 
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Tye New 
EMPIRE BUILDER 


The Luxurious 


ORIENTAL LIMITED 
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in this Adventureland 


What do you want to do this vacation . . . . fish? The mountain brooks 
and the lakes in Glacier Park are teeming with fighting bass and trout! 


. tide? The buckaroos are overhauling the saddlery now, with the 
big silver-mounted bridles and the high-pommeled saddles . . . . out in 
Glacier Park and the Pacific Northwest playgrounds. 


.... golf? Scores of golf courses, under the high mountains, smilingly 
invite you to try your skill! 


Come out where the sunshine’s brighter, and the air keener. Come and 
play .... or laze in the sun and dream your vacation away! 


[t's your vacationland, this great Northwest! Glacier Park ... . Mount 
Baker National Forest .... Rainier National Park... . the Columbia 
River Country. Splendid hotel accommodations—and everything a vaca- 
tion-wending heart could desire! 


Ask your local ticket agent for new illustrated literature, or write direct 
to Great Northern headquarters at Saint Paul. 


Tune in on the Great Northern Railway “Empire Builders” 
every Monday, 10:30 p.m. Eastern Standard Time, over Coast- 
to-Coast network of National Broadcasting Company. 
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A Viking Back-Trail 


By GENEVIEVE BOWEN 
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Teacher in Smith College Day School, Northampton, Massachusetts; Winner of First Prize, Travel Abroad Group, 1929 Contes? 


AMLIN GARLAND 
describes his pil- 
grimages from the 
“Middle Border” to 
the haunts of former gen- 
erations in New England, 
and ultimately in England, 
as “back-trailing.” Though, 
regretfully, I must disclaim 
any drop of Norse blood, my 
own eagerness at setting 
forth last June for the 
“Land of the Midnight Sun” 


was as keen as though I 
were seeking an ancestral 
homeland. 


I had learned respect and 
affection for Norwegian 
Americans during several 
years’ residence in Minne- 
sota, and an intensive and 
joyous spring semester with 
the Vikings in our Social 
Studies group, had bred in 
me a new reverence for 
those intrepid spirits of the 
eleventh twelfth cen- 
turies. vivid Norse 


and 


The 


legends, the stormy times of Harald Hairfair 
and the Jaris, the westward ventures, the half- 
mythical connection with our own history, had 


captured my imagination. 


So, when the Appalachian Mountain Club of 
which I am a member planned a walking trip in 
the Jotunheim district of Norway, to be pre- 
ceded by an Iceland-North Cape cruise, it found 
and enthusiastic en- 


me a prompt 


trant. 


As we passed Nantucket Light and 
swung away from the regular east- 


northward 
which 


routes, 
sea-tracks 


bound 
very 


first 
seeking his 


Bjarne’s 
wandered, 





Right—“Placid Nidarelven, 
banks of ancient 


turesque ‘sailing craft.” 


must 
have followed, those first sea-rovers 
seemed very close and very real. The 
sandy stretches of Cape Cod recalled 
glimpse of it as he 
father 
Greenland, and Leif Ericson’s cruise 


they 





warehouses and 
Lower 
“That crowning glory of Norway, the 


left— 
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Norwegian Lovernment nauwaye 
“In the sod-thatched saeters which were our shelters at night we came close to the 
mountain people and around the peiser (corner fireplaces) we had wonderful evenings 
of comradely talk with the fine Norwegians who flock from the cities to the mountains.” 


along its shores into Narragansett Bay. Or it 
reminded one of Gudrid, famed in the sagas for 
her “beauty, dignity, prudence, and good dis- 
course”; the first woman to come to the new 
Vinland where she “dwelt three winters” with 
her husband Thorfinn. With what triumph they 
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fjords”—Norangsfjord. 
Norwegian 
riaht—Glittertind in the Jotunheim, th 
“home of the frost giants.” 


steered the knorr with jt, 
cargo of grapes and Wine, 
its rare woods and rich 
furs, northward to Iceland! 
And with what pride they 
carried back the tiny Snorr 
Thorfinnson, the first Norse. 
man born in the new land! 
When we were awakened 
by the roar of suddenly re. 
versed engines at dawn one 
morning and “Iceberg!” rap 
through the corridors, when 
all day we crept through 
fog as impenetrable ag a 
wall and the chill of ice ip 
the air made one cringe, 
when the mist parted late in 
the afternoon revealing 
three icebergs with whales 
spouting among them, it 
was all intensified by the 
thought of those tiny frail 
craft feeling their way 
without chart or compass 
through these menacing 
waters centuries ago. It 
was pitiful, and amazing, to 


contemplate their temerity and indomitable dar- 
ing when one knew that on our great ship, ten 
long, 
equipped with every modern device of naviga- 
tion, communication and safety, the officers had 
not slept for more than twenty-four hours. 
Early on the ninth morning we reached 
Reykjavik, the home-spot to which the carven 
pillars of Ingolf’s high-seat, cast 
afloat, had guided him. The scene 
well justified his appellation, “smok- 
ing bay’—draped as it was in mor? 
ing mists. 
in a long crescent across the head of 
the bay, a grayish blur of low build- 
ings, with outlying clusters of while 
dots. These, I found, were stacks of 
dried codfish tightly lashed dow 
with tarpaulins. 
and fresh fish is the main industry 


hundreds of times heavier, 


The little city stretched 


The export of these 
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of the island, supplemented 
by fairly extensive sheep- 
raising. Grazing appeared 
impossible as we drove over 
the rugged lava-fields to the 
bare little fishing village of 
Hafnarfjordur and realized 
that the bulk of Iceland is 
yoleanic, with twenty-five of 
its one hundred seven vol- 
canoes having erupted with- 
in historic times. Hardy 
Arctic flowers and masses of 
reindeer moss seemed the 
only vegetation, yet the few 
valley-bottoms glimpsed here 
and there were luxuriantly 
green. 

The city itself is interest- 
ing chiefly because of its peo- 
ple. They are of a fine type, 
intelligent, and striking in 
appearance. Tall, blonde, 
vigorous, they seem the live 
incarnations of the Norse an- 
cestors whose blood has been little diluted by 
other stock through a thousand years in this 
isolated capital. The matrons were usually 
dressed in the dignified native costume—the 
dark skirt and tight bodice, an ornate metal belt 
and brooch relieving their somberness, and the 
distinctive flat black cap with its long tassel 
and thimble-like gold ornament, set on simply- 
parted hair hanging in two long thick braids. 
The younger girls were in modern dress, as 
were most of the little children. The latter 
were adorable with their round apple-red cheeks 
and bright-blue eyes, and were kodaked to dis- 
traction by the visitors. 

It was an exciting day in a land so remote, 
and unvisited by strangers for many months of 
the year. Three liners lay at anchor in the 
outer harbor, their swarming tend- 
ers pouring curious crowds into the 
streets; and the amphibian plane of 
the Swedish flyers circled above try- 
ing out its newly repaired motor for 
the hop to Greenland. Yet, even on & 
such a Sunday, very few of the stores /, 
opened their doors! 

One of the memorable “sights” was 
the collection of Ainar Jonson’s 
sculpture. Though small it is exqui- 
site. The work has unusual origi- 
nality of symbolic conception, imagi- 
nation, and fineness of technique in 
execution. “Earth” in its utter, vivid 





“Ragnhild Thorfinnsdatter . 
beauty seemed quite representa- 
tive of the finest Icelandic women.” 
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ceived in the United States. 

A visit to the Parliament 
building was brightened by 
an encounter with a charm- 
ing girl, appropriately named 
Ragnhild Thorfinnsdatter, 
who gave clear, intelligent 


lish, to my questions, and 
seemed truly Gudrid’s coun- 
terpart: “beauty, dignity, 
prudence, and good dis- 
course” embodied! I was de- 
lighted later to find her pic- 
ture among those showing 
types of national dress. Her 
refined, slightly wistful 
beauty, combined with sturdy 
physique and high coloring, 
seemed to me quite represen- 
tative of the finest Icelandic 
women. 

The hours passed all too 
quickly and I had to relin- 
quish the hope of driving out 
to Thingvellir where, from a. p. 930 down to 
time within the memory of living men, had met 
one of the oldest national assemblies in the 


o her 


Right—Nomad Lapps, “picturesque with their coarse, 
brightly ornamented garments.” Center left—“I 
found my five days in Oslo a perfect closing to the 
month in Norway.” 


ranger Fjord. (3 photos from Norwegian Govern- 
ment Railways.) Lower left—“‘Bird Rock, 
where a blast from the whistle roused thou- 
sands of nesting gulls.” Lower right—Some 
of the high-prowed fishing boats at Hammer- 
fest, “northernmost town in the world.” 


answers, in excellent Eng- . 


Center right—“Diaphanoiis’, 
streamers of waterfalls”—The Seven Sisters,-, Gei« 


















































civilized world, the Icelandic “Althing.” And 
with real regret I watched the harbor and its 
stark black mountains with their hovering 
cloud-veils fade into the twilight night. 

The succeeding five days passed without fur- 
ther incident than the arrival of King Neptune 
as we crossed the Arctic Circle, and the usual 
pleasant trifles of shipboard life, greatly dispro- 
portioned by twenty-four hours of daylight. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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simplicity, “The Crucible,” and “The ' 
Wave of the Ages” are deserving of 
wider recognition than they have re- 
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TRAILS to the West! Cruel trails that oxen trod 
and hor-lathered horses...and fighung men, with 
fearless women, led by. hope. Hope of gold; and 
a sunnier land. And pure adventure. 


More famous than all the rest was the Over- 
land Trail; blood-stained and marked by death. 
A challenge, and often defeat, for the bravest... 
But the hope that led men West was stronger 
than the obstacles thar lay along the way and 
when the struggle ended the last frontier was 


crossed eee 


Finally, to mark the epic trail in everlasting 
steel, men laid straight rails and railroad bridges 
... Southern Pacific's OVERLAND Routt of today. 


Straight across the continent, from Chicago, it 
goes, into the land of the Forty-Niners, through 
the country Mark Twain found—straight to San 


Francisco Bay. San Francisco . .. where ends two 


other of Southern Pacific's great transcontinental 
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routes: scenic SHASTA RouTFE, through the Pacific 
Northwest, and SUNSET ROUTE. 

From New Orleans a great storied trail offers 
up the Alamo and the tale of Coronado and his 
Spanish soldiers who sought the legendary seven 
cities. SUNSET ROUTE travels the trail that missed 
the jeweled cities of Cibola—and found instead 
a greater wealth in the fertile plains and valleys 
of the great Southwest. Through Houston, San 
Antonio, El Paso, Tucson and Phoenix to San 
Diego, Los Angeles and San Francisco, that is the 
SUNSET ROUTE. 

Also through the old West . . . and the new, 
goes Southern Pacific's GOLDEN STATE ROUTE: 
over the Longhorn Trail where drove the cow- 
boys of fifty years ago. Theirs was the era of two- 
gun sheriffs and desperadoes of the stamp of 
Billy the Kid, who died with his boots on, and 
’1 notches in his gun, when he was barely twen- 
ty-one. Through this once wild West, from Chi- 





The words and pens that told o the gold rush 
of 49 are old now. And we stow away as history 
that romantic chapter in the life of the United 
States. 

Yet today from Lake Tahoe to Sacramento 
the Overland Route retraces the Trail of the 
Forty-niners and rebuilds for you those frenzied, 
glamorous days. The past lives again! 


On smooth highway you can wind deep into 
the gold-scarrea bills. The — slips away. 
Woolenshirted, worn, the booted miner lives 
again. The towns he has left are mostly ghost- 
towns now. Their names—Rough and Ready, 
Piety Hill, Poker Flat, You Bet—a curious lot. 


This is a journey you should make for a 
glance at the thing that rocked the world to its 
very fousdation, then vanished, almost, ina 

Sew decades. 
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cago and Kansas City to Los Angeles, GOLDEN si 
STATE Route marks a fascinating direct way 0 = 
Southern California. ly 
Today Southern Pacific’s Four Great Routs F str 
bring this West of historic romance into pageatt § soy 
like review. The cities that edge its glittering § rey 
miles out-fable the cities the Spaniard’s soughi bar 
-out-glamour the golden-imagination ot the Bale 
adventurer. acc 
When you go West, know this West. Souther 
Pacific advises you to go one route, return anoth! < 
and see it all on one regular roundtrip ticket. Ag Yo 
; pe Bt0 
ticket that finds and interprets the West. Fo Ag 
Southern Pacific rails follow pioneer pathways. al 
This railroad is close to the West you are 10% & 4, 
Southern Pacific is the on/y railroad offering™ § gp, 
choice of four routes. Go one way, return anothe B P 
For example, you can go west by any north! ® Chi 
United States or Canadian line. Then by SHA" Bg 
Route down through the" Evergreen Playgto™ & soy 


of the Pacific Northwest’”’ to California. You we 
be the guest of this great system, with its cindes 
less, oil-burning locomotives, rock-ballasted 
bed, and personnel trained to explain the westts 
wonders as you go. You will see Puget 
with its beautiful snowy mountains, and Rain’ 
National Park. Seattle and Tacoma—«itis 
have heard about. Portland, and its Columb 
RiverHighway throughmighty gorgesandat™ 
Mt. Hood. Crater Lake National Park. Thealp* 
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lakes of the“‘Cascade Line” of the SHASTA ROUTE, 
or the river valleys, orchards and farms of the 
alternative “Siskiyou Line,” to California. Mt. 
Shasta, Lassen Volcanic National Park, Lake Ta- 
hoe and Yosemite. Or, if you wish to detour by 
motor coach in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California, a marvelous ride through the Red- 
wood empire with its vast, age-old trees and 
glimpses of the Pacific’s shores. San Francisco 
Bay and the Golden Gate! Oakland and Berke- 
ley; San Francisco's Chinatown; cosmopolitan 
streets; smart shops and famous bazaars. Then 
southward—old Spanish Missions . . . Monte: 
rey, California’s first capital. Lovely Santa Bar 
bara. 113 miles along the Pacific’s shore; or, by 
alternative route, the inland valleys with their 
access to Yosemite, General Grant and Sequoia 
National Parks; and the High Sierra—America’s 
oftiest mountains. Next, Los Angeles; Holly- 
wood, with its movies. Oil fields and orange 
groves. Pasadena, Long Beach, San Diego and 
Agua Caliente, Mexico, across the border. Fin- 
ally, homeward by either SUNSET ROUTE via San 
Antonio, Houston and New Orleans, GOLDEN 
StaTE ROUTE via El Paso, Kansas City and Chi- 
40, or OVERLAND ROUTE, San Francisco to 
Chicago; across Great Salt Lake by rail. 

Or you can reverse this order, going west by the 
Southern or central lines and returning via the 


Southern 
Pacifi 


Four Great Routes 














— 2 


\ 


northern lines. You can take Southern Pacific 
steamship from New York to New Orleans, or go 
to New Orleans by rail; then by SUNSET ROUTE 
across Louisiana, Texas and the Spanish-Ameti- 
can Southwest with a bit of Old Mexico at Juarez, 
just across the line from El Paso; and in Arizona 
the Apache Trail highway (comfortable one-day 
motor stage sidetrip )—on to San Diego and Los 
Angeles and up through the Pacific Coast. 

Southern Pacific’s many alternative routes on 
the Pacific Coast make it easy and amazingly in- 
expensive to explore the scenic playland features 
of the whole Pacific Coast—for you can stopover 
anywhere on roundtrip tickets. 








Low Summer Excursion Fares 

The low excursion fares will go into effect on 
May 15th, return limit October 31st. 

In the principal cities your telephone book will 
direct you to Southern Pacific general agents,-— 
or send the coupon below to the office nearest you. 
O. P. BARTLETT, 310 So. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, or 
H. H. Gray, 531 Fifth Avenue, New York City: 


Please send me the booklet “How Best to See the 
Pacific Coast’ and information on the following routes: 


Name 
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TOURIST THIRD CABIN 


$105 (ue) One Way 
$190 (uP) Round Trip 


UT your vacation to good use... travel to 

Europe; with its beautiful and historic 
cities, its wealth of romantic associations, its 
glorious monuments! Brush up on your French, 
Spanish, Italian or German! Contact with Europe 
is of the utmost value to every educator. 
Book Tourist Third Cabin on any great steamer of the 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic Transport lines. Enjoy 
the companionship of cultivated people in all walks of 
life — educators, clergymen, artists, writers, business and 





professional men and women. So popular has Tourist 
become that hundreds of them now take the trip each 
Summer for the sheer enjoyment it affords. 

Comfortable accommodations, excellent food, courteous 
steward service, ample deck spaces and public rooms, music, 
opportunities for shipboard fun of many sorts all for 3c 
amile. Your choice of such famous liners as the Majestic, the 
world’s largest ship; Belgenland, famous world cruiser; the 
superb new Britannic; the Doric and many others including : 


Tourist Ships de luxe 


S. S. Pennland and S. S. Westernland, carrying Tourist Third 
Cabin as the highest class on board in former Cabin accom- 
modations. S. S. Minnekabda, carrying Tourist Third Cabin 
exclusively. The ships of democracy. 


WHITE STAR LINE 


RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal offices in the United States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. Authorized agents everywhere, 
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A Viking Back-Trail 


(Continued from page 67) 


The last night out of Hammerfest 
we had our first glimpse of the mid- 
night sun. It dropped northward in 
a long slanting course, with gradu- 
ally richening color, until about ten 
degrees above the horizon, and then 
seemed to roll along with little 
change in altitude. Sometimes it 
was swathed in light cloud-wraiths 
which made its brilliance soft and 
glowing, again it shone out in a 
blaze of crashing glory which blind- 
ed one. In the south the color-tones 
were echoed in a gentler harmony, 
their delicate splendor reflected on 
the smooth grey rollers with perfect 
fidelity, so that the whole sea seemed 
a lazily undulating backdrop of or- 
chid and blue-grey against which 
was traced every minute detail of 
davit and rigging. Slowly a queer 
unreal greenish glow permeated the 
sea and sky, the color perceptibly 
thinned, and through the mists of 
the eastern horizon the first out- 
posts of the skerries lifted their 
crests to the gentle burnishing of the 
new day. 


To THE “TOP OF THE WORLD” 
AND BACK 


Morning found us in Hammerfest 
—“the northernmost town in the 
world,” three hundred miles north of 
the Arctic Circle. This sturdy little 
settlement is flung across the ankles 
of a solid rock hill which rises 
abruptly from a lovely mountain- 
girt bay—a bay aswarm with fishing 
smacks and sealing boats. Later in 
the day we steamed up the coast for 
a sight of the midnight sun from the 
“top of the world.” On the way we 
ran close to the famous Bird Rock, 
where a blast from the whistle roused 
thousands of nesting gulls and filled 
the air with swirling white flecks 
like a raging blizzard. 

North Cape rewarded us with no 
sunset splendor. But those rugged 
cliffs towering against a heavy sky, 
the surf whitening their bases; the 
thousands of exquisite blooms car- 
peting the borders of the trail to the 
top; the fan-like spray of sun rays 
breaking for a moment through a 
slit in the lowering clouds and cast- 
ing a brief glory on the drear ex- 
panse of Arctic waters—all left a 
most vivid impression. 

Sailing southward again we en- 
tered our first fjord, Lyngen, and 
were tremendously glad to see trees 
once more, scattering their green 
lace over its brown walls. Here we 
visited a colony of Nomad Lapps, 
one of the most primitive peoples in 
the world, thought to be descendants 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of Nor- 
way and Sweden—squat, dirty, yet 
picturesque with their reindeer herd, 
their coarse, brightly ornamented 
garments and star-shaped caps. 

Then we followed the coast, down 
past the stark cliff-chain of the Lo- 
fotens, threading our way among 


narrow passages hardly wider than 
the ship, past Tromso, the base of 
many Polar expeditions, and into 
Holandsfjord for a glimpse of Svar- 





This great mass of 


tisen Glacier. 
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Sauerkraut as a Health Food 
What Doctors Say About Sauerkray 








The Story of Sauerkrayj 


ee 


Sauerkraut 
booklets beat 


“best 
sellers” 


HE National Kraut Packers’ Associs. 

tion, Clyde, Ohio, has become a book 

publishing organization as well a 
packers of luscious, health-giving Sauer. 
kraut. Few books reach a circulation of 
200,000, although, of course, now and then 
one has touched the million mark. 

But the publications of the Packer’ 
“Sauerkraut as a Health Food” (with 4 
tested recipes); “What Doctors Say About 
Sauerkraut” and “The Story of Sauer. 
kraut” have passed far beyond most “best 
sellers,” as more than 3,000,000 copies 
have been distributed—upon request on|) 
Hundreds of thousands have gone to th 
school teachers, who are doing valiant 
work for the country’s nutritive welfare 

We have often spoken in these column 
of the growing popularity of this econon 





ical and wholesome food—good for chil- 
dren and adults—whose virtues are now 
recognized far and wide. The constant 


demand for the booklets—some in ever 


mail—is another proof of our “Gospel : 
Sauerkraut.” 

Requests for the booklets—through th 
columns of this magazine — have cor 


from every country under the sun—Chin 
Japan, Russia, Turkey, Persia, Africa, 
waii, and every European nation includ 
ing Germany, once thought to be Saue 
kraut’s birthplace. Orders to the printer 
are always in the hundreds of thousand: 
The booklets are the result of. lox 
study and research. They contain quote 
tions as to Sauerkraut and its wonderfi 
qualities from famous doctors and diet 
tians (men.and women) of America, Eng 
land, Germany, France, Italy, Russia # 
Scandinavia. They tell of its bulk! 
peristaltic action; its vitamins, chose mp 








terious health guards; its lactic fermen 
to keep the digestive tract in condit 
and its mineral salts. 

With ever-growing confidence, ther 
fore, we urge the school teachers to © 
tinue their good work in spreading thes 
truths about Sauerkraut. The pupils 
eat it will do better work, and the pare? 





























who eat it, will be healthier and stron 
as a consequence. 
Emblem of First Quality 





But when 
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lactic content. 
ing this standard are licensed to use it. 















Cents Worth of Sauerk 
Will Serve 4 to 6 Per 


15 


The National Kraut Packers’ Ass'n, Clyde, © 
Send for Interesting Booklet FRE 


Drhe National Kraut Packers’ pe 
Clyde, Ohio. esi 
Please send me postpaid your free ith | 

t ‘Sauerkraut as a Health Food,” W! 
tested recipes. 
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MINNESOTA 


Sportland of 10,000 fakes | 







= Or live in snug comfort in a cozy cabin nestling on a wooded lake shore. Or ina hospitable modern 
- resort hotel affording every facility for sports, for social contacts, for rest and quiet. 
“es That’s the beauty of having—not just a dozen, or a hundred—but 10,000 crystal-clear, grass-and- 
tree-bordered lakes within reach of your car! Or of the bus and railroad! 
You can play every day, every hour. You can fish for bass, trout, pike, “muskie” anywhere. 
You can swim, row, sail, canoe on dreamy moon-lit waters—dance, golf, motor on smooth roads to 
spots of scenic and historic fame, explore primeval forests, take over-night steamer trips on Lake 
Superior. 
Minnesota with its hills of mountainous proportions—its forests, prairies, beautiful free camp sites, 
cabin colonies, resort hotels—its streams, rivers, and 10,000 sparkling lakes can offer you 
any kind of recreation you desire, at prices you will be glad to pay. 
You will find Minnesotans genial, hospitable—eager to make you happy, and to supply 
you with accommodations and supplies at most reasonable prices. Here, too, you will 
meet interesting people from all parts of the United States, and from foreign countries. 
For Minnesota is the national playground of travel-wise and pleasure-loving people. 
Come to play in Minnesota this year. A vacation in its cool, tonic air—in its bright 
sunshine and salubrious climate is the best health policy you can buy. 
And while here to play, investigate its unusual opportunities for successful farming, 
dairying, business, and prosperous happy living. 
Begin today to get acquainted with Minnesota. Let us send you our interesting free 


booklets. Check the booklets you'd like to have on the coupon below and mail it today. 
“We'd Sure Like To Have You With Us This Year.” 


Ten Thousand Lakes - Greater Minnesota Association 


1440 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 
Wk 
ry ; 



























































Minneapolis - Duluth 





10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Association, 

Dept. 130. St. Paul, Minn. 

Please send me your FREE literature, and 
information on items | have checked. 

















[_] Resorts {| Lake-front Homes 

[_} Cabins [ ] Dairying 

| | Fishing { | Farming 

{_} Golf [| Business 
Name...... 





Address...... 
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What a joyous day for you when story- 
book charm turns into glorious reality! 
It’s within your vacation budget now- 

on the de luxe liners of Canadian Pacific. 


Just imagine. An entrancing two-day 
sail on the St. Lawrence seaway .. . 
from Montreal and charming old Quebec 

. past quaint French-Canadian vil- 
lages, with their white-washed walls and 
high-peaked roofs . . . past rugged moun- 
tains, giving way occasionally to rich, 
fertile meadowlands. One of the most 
glorious river journeys in the world. And 
it saves two days of open sea! 


Adding to your enjoyment are the spa- 
cious, luxurious liners themselves. Giant 
Empresses ... fast new Duchesses and 
other favorite cabin liners of Canadian 
Pacific. Each with all that your heart 
desires in travel-comfort and entertain- 
ment—costing as little as $185.00 round 
trip; Tourist Third Cabin; Third Class 
even lower. 
It’s time to find out all about it!—and to 
start making your plans! Besides, the 
earlier you book, the wider your selection 
of rooms. For complete information, 
without obligation, just phone or write to 

NEW YORK: Madison Ave., at 44th St. 

CHICAGO: 71 East Jackson Boulevard 

SAN FRANCISCO: 675 Market Street 


or your local agent 








bs 


.. A Royal Road to EUROPE! 


EMPRESSES 


famous de luxe 
Quebec to 
Cherbourg — South- 
hampton. Also oth- 
er modern liners, 
Montreal — Quebec 
to all. important 
ports. 


DUCHESSES 


new, fast 20,000 
ton Cabin ships— 
Montreal to Glas- 
gow, Belfast, Liv- 
erpool. 


| 8 5:00 


and up, round trip 
fare, the popular 
Tourist Third Cab- 
in way. 


giants, 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 
Carry Canadian Pacific Express Travellers Cheques—Good the World Over 





ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE | 
of STORY-BOOK CHARM | delightful city, clean and attractive, 














-aphanous streamers of waterfalls are 


| sun never penetrates in the long win- 





TRAVEL 








dark ice and glittering snow, sweep- 
ing from the plateau down four thou- 
sand feet to the fjord, is the only 
glacier in Europe which descends to 
the sea. 

At last we swung sharply east- 
ward into Trondhjemsfjord and en- 
tered the beautiful outer harbor of 
the ancient Viking capital. It is a 





with wide cobbled streets and sub- 


8 | stantial buildings evidencing calm 
o= | preparation for future use and en- 


joyment without our restless striving 
for “bigness.” 

But it is the glimmerings of old | 
Nidaros, city of Olav the Viking, be- 
neath this demurely quaint modern 
city which intrigue one: placid Nid- | 
arelven, which with its banks of 
ancient warehouses and picturesque 
sailing craft might have come 
straight from some medieval paint- 
ing; the grass-grown ruins of the 
once formidable fortress Kristian- | 
sen; the niche in the cathedral which 
holds St. Olav’s well; the statue of 
Olav Trygveson who founded the 
city in A. D. 997, fifty years before 
Oslo; the remnants of the great 


'| gaard of the Earls of Lade on the 
|| city’s outskirts; the old monastery- 


fortress-prison, Munkholmen, lying 
in the fjord. Such reminders are, 
tragically few, for wars and fires 
have scourged this gathering place 
of the northern warriors, but the vi- 


| tality and adventurous hardihood of | 


the old Trondhjem still characterize | 
the new. 


NORWAY’S CROWNING GLORY 


The next two days were spent in 
that crowning glory of Norway, the 
fjords: Jorund, Norang, Stor, Sun- 
elvs, Geiranger. There the complete 
inadequacy of language overtakes 
one and he seeks refuge in inane 
repetitions of “magnificent, superb, 
glorious,” or lapses into awed si- 
lence. Precipitous walls, towering 
thousands of feet above the ship, 
form a tapestry against which di- 


flung; emerald-like little farms trem- 
ble between sea and sky; cliffs drop 
Sheer into glacier-green waters deep 
as the ocean itself. The almost pal- 
pable blues in the marching tiers of 
valleys and against the gleam of 
high glaciers; the bright-painted lit- 
tle villages snatching at every frag- 
ment of level lowland; and beyond 
all this the upreared heads of the 
mountains, snow-covered,  cloud- 
wreathed, aloof—no description can 
make the vision real to one who has 
not seen it. 

The climax was Sogne Fjord, the 
longest and deepest in Norway. Its 
deep gloomy ravines into which the 


ter weeks, its savage gorges, the 
shaggy mountains, give it a wildness 
which the other fjords lack. In the 
mysterious shadowy caverns of Sogne 
the gnomes and elves of Norse my- 
thology made their dwelling and 
above its seamed ridges flashed the 
hammer of the Thunderer. Here, 
too, the Viking dragons had their 
hiding places, slipping forth at night 
to harass neighboring villages, paus- 
ing during the winter darkness to | 
plan far journeys for spring. Here, | 
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at Fimreite, Magnus Erlingsson was 
defeated in a naval battle by King 
Sverre in 1184; this is the scene of 
the Saga of Fridtjof, wooer of Inge- 
borg, daughter of King Bele; here a 
desperate chieftain, trapped in the 
head of a fjord-arm by an enemy, 
moved his ship with incalculable ef- 
fort over the pass and won a tri- 
umphant flank attack. 


AMONG THE MOUNTAINS AND THE 
MOUNTAIN PEOPLE 


At Gudvangen the Appalachian 
party left the ship and spent eighteen 
unforgettable days afoot in the Jo- 
tunheim. Here there are no motor 
roads; he who would seek out the 
myth-folk must carry his ruck-sack 
on his back and follow the cairn- 
trails over the rocky slopes in well- 
nailed boots. Toiling up barren 
boulder-strewn passes, traversing 
the frowning length of narrow val- 
leys shut in by sheer black walls fes- 
tooned with glaciers and hung with 
trailing mist-veils, skirting the dark 
mysterious waters of the frequent 
“tjaerns,” one feels that weirdness 
which made this appropriately the 
home of gnomes and trolls, as well 
as the wild, yearning b auty which 
is refleeted in Norse music and liter- 
ature. And, as one watches the 
tumbling masses of cataracts plung- 
ing hundreds of feet into gigantic 
chasms, or stands on the ice-cap of 
Galihoppigen or Glittertind with the 
Jotunheim tossing its peaks at one’s 
feet like a foam-crested stony sea, 
the only possible name for this im- 
mensity seems that given it by the 
early Norsemen—the “home of the 
frost giants.” 

In the sod-thatched saeters which 
were our shelters at night we came 
close to the mountain people, and 
around the peiser (corner fireplaces) 
we had wonderful evenings of com- 
radely talk with the fine Norwegians 
who flock from the cities to the 
mountains in July and August. In 
them as in their towns we found still 
the characteristics which made the 
Vikings leaders of their age—cour- 
age, indifference to physical hard- 
ship, clear independent thinking, and 
perfect straightforwardness. 

The final day’s motor trip to Oslo 
provided an admirable transition 
from the austere grandeur above 
timber line to the gentler charm of 
the tree-clad slopes and rolling farm 
lands of eastern Norway, ending with 
an enchanting view of the capital 
lying in the blue-green chalice of its 
encircling spruce forests with the 
island-dotted fjord lapping at its 
foot. 


REMINDERS OF THE PAST 


I found my five days in Oslo a per- 
fect closing to the month in Norway. 
Relatives of friends in America, and 
acquaintances of the days in the 
mountains, devoted themselves to 
giving me a taste of real Norwegian 
hospitality, and filled every hour with 
exploration until I felt at home in 
any part of the city. But the things 
which drew me back again and again 
were the great open-air museum at 
Bygdo—with the ancient stav kirke, 
storehouses, and other examples of 
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would pay elsewhere. Fully equip- 
ped housekeeping quarters near Yo- 
semite Falls, for instance, from $1.50 
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cellent stores nearby; or American 
Plan accommodations at popular 
Lodges for from $4 a day upward. 


If you like fine living, you'll find 
The Ahwahnee a wealth of comfort 
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Park AND Curry Company, Yosem- 
ite National Park, California. 
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medieval structures, set in beautiful 
natural surroundings—and the rude 
broken hull of the Gokstad ship in 
its dim shed behind the university. 
There I could visualize the crowd of 
brawny, helmeted men, the bright 
shields along the sides, the vast 


‘|| square sail billowing from that splin- 


tered mast, could see the flashing 
oars, the helmsman swinging the 
great steering oar fastened at the 
right side of the stern, could feel the 
very breath of that rough, turbulent 
sea-roving life. 

The painstakingly preserved bits 
from the Oseberg ship in the mu- 
seum near by revealed another aspect 
of that age, less commonly regarded 
—the artistic. The delicately wrought 
carving of the animal-head posts, the 
graceful lines of the wagon and 
sledges, the elegance of the richly 
hooped bucket, all gave irrefutable 
evidence of an appreciation of beauty, 
and of workmanship. As I stood 
among those exquisite remnants from 
the queen’s burial-ship I knew the 
satisfaction of a quest fulfilled. Here 
was the culmination of Viking 
achievement: 


peace, but in an era of constant 
struggle—for home-sites, for protec- 
tion, for even life itself in this harsh 
sub-Arctic climate. I had reached 
the end of the trail. 





America 
(Continued from page 64) 


hanging fog. 


best place.” 


had been accomplished, 


logued by them. 
Life on board ship soon resolved 
itself into a pleasant round of three 


bouillon and wafers at eleven in 
the morning and tea at 4:30 in the 
In the intervals be- 
tween, we had our choice of par- 
ticipating in shuffle-board tourna- 
ments, golf matches (a one-hole 
course, but very sporting), swim- 
ming in the tank, or bridge tourna- 
ments. The ship’s library fur- 
nished a wide variety of reading 
material—if one could refrain from 
watching the changing sea. In the 
evening there was dancing on deck, 
and always there was conversation 
with delightful people from points 
as far removed as Cordova, Alaska, 
and Melbourne, Australia. 

All these activities formed a 
background, but it was on the ex- 
cursions ashore that we experi- 
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The Bay cities were a soft blur 
against the horizon that was reced- 
ing swiftly behind us, and the sun- 
set toward which we were traveling 
was swathed in a grey veil of low- 
On the promenade 
deck, Benny the deck steward was 
busy arranging chairs and suavely 
assuring passengers that the as- 
signment of each was the “most 
The purser had our 
tickets, we had been placed at the 
First Officer’s table, our unpacking 
and, at 
peace with the world, we lay back 
in our deck chairs cataloguing our 
fellow passengers and being cata- 
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history and geography and Life it- 
self, sometimes in the raw, but 
always interesting, not from books 
but from reality. 

The first foreign port of call was 
Mazatlan, Mexico, burning jewel- 
like in the semitropical sun. Our 
memories of the town, however, are 
almost overshadowed by memories 
of our chauffeur, Manuel. He 
drove up in his “Booick” (the word 
is his one contribution in English) 
with a mighty flourish—an arrest- 
ing figure compounded of som- 
brero, melting brown eyes, avoirdu- 
pois, flashing white teeth, and 
(candor compels us to add) an 
odoriferous aura that the heat of 
the afternoon only emphasized. 
But so patiently did he struggle to 
make himself understood, and the 
colorful afternoon to our liking, 
that we forgave him everything. 

Next to Manuel, our greenest 
memory of Mazatlan is the market 
placee—a curious conglomeration of 
sights and sounds and smells. It is 
dificult to suggest the atmosphere 
by so rigid a medium as words, but 
a few high-lights stand out vividly: 
the meat stalls (to be passed over 
quickly) ; the beggars who besought 
alms; the old woman at the counter 
where food was sold enjoying her 
siesta with her head down among 
the soiled dishes; the basket-vender, 
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lest we overlook a_ particularly 
atrocious water bottle; little brown, 
earringed babies, sprawling about 
sans clothes in the débris from fruit 
and vegetable stalls; plump senori- 


tas, whitely powdered, posing flirta- 
tiously behind counters piled with | 


cheap cottons and “gimcracks” for 
the tourists; and over all the in- 
describable smell, and the shrill 
chatter of the natives. 





We were recalled by Manuel who | 


appeared, sombrero in hand, exud- 
ing anxiety lest we spend too much 
time in the market. We climbed in- 
to the “Booick,” to resume our 
jolting over the cobblestones. Sud- 


'denly, through barred windows, we 


saw and heard girls saying their 
lessons. 

“Alto, alto!” we called to Man- 
uel, who thereupon drew up re- 
signedly at the curb. The school 
building was old, the whitewashed 
walls were scarred, and the seats 
were so shabby and large and un- 
comfortable that we marvelled at 
the children’s cheerful appearance. 
They saw us before the teacher did 
and were instantly on their feet 
with such gracious welcome beam- 
ing on their young faces that we for- 
got we were interlopers. In many 
of our own schools spontaneous 


'courtesy of this kind would be en- 


tirely lacking—a sad commentary 


(on the educational system of which 
|we are so proud. We explained 
|our presence in halting Spanish, 


insistent that we buy his wares;|and the demure little teacher had 


the sandal-maker, stolidly indiffer- 
ent as to whether we purchased or 
not; the pottery merchant, anxious 


'the class sing and recite for us. 
|But again we were recalled by our 


Manuel, smiling but firm, who 





“A Check. Every Month for 


12 Months” 


That’s What It Meant to This Teacher 
to be a Member of the T. C. U. 


Every teacher will be inter- 
ested in the following letter 
from a Nashville Teacher: 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Gentlemen:—On December 19th, when 
¢tossing the street, I was struck by a 
speeding automobile, causing a frac- 
tured skull, dislocated rib, wrist and 
ankle, also several cuts and bruises. 
1 had a trephine operation, spinal 
punctures, etc., staying in the hospital 
seven weeks, facing a future clouded 
by Insanity or catalepsy. 

But I was a T. C. U. patient, and 
had the best of everything in the finest 
hospital in the city. Always, in mo- 
ments of consciousness, I thought of 
the T. C. U.—my true, reliable friend 
that sent money to help pay nurses 
and doctors to save my life. 

A check every month for 12 months! 
And sueh courteous, sympathetic let- 
vers!’ What friend could do more! 

I believe the T. C. U. saved my 
reason, my intellect, my sanity. 

, Rebecca Sparkman, 
605 Wilson Blvd., N., Nashville, Tenn. 


A Big Help 
aL Wish to thank the T. C. U. for the 
" have just received for $218.00. 
‘ertainly is a big help at this time. 
. ve carried insurance with T. C. U. 
many years and have certainly 


occasion to regret it.— 
Pearl Campbell, Long Beach, Cal. 
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Suppose you suffered an Accident 
to-morrow, or were taken sick, and 
were unable to do your work for a 
few weeks or months— 


Will you get a check from the 
T. C. U. to help pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill? 

Just fill out and mail the coupon. 
We will then send you full particulars 
as to how we protect teachers. Please 
do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters, 
816 T.C. U. Bidg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


lr. the T. C. U., 816 T. C. U. Building, 
| Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Protective Benefits. Send me the whole story 
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YOU REALLY SHOULD SEE 


NOVA 
SCOT! 


This summer visit a new vaca- 
tion land. Explore uncrowded 
highways of excellent riding 
qualities, which skirt the sea- 
shore or traverse the woodland 
haunts of moose and deer. 






Enjoy landscapes and seascapes 
which will remind you of Scot- 
land, of England, of Switzerland, 
of France and the Riviera. 


See the Oldest Town North of 
the Gulf of Mexico 


Quaint old Port Royal--renamed Annapolis Royal in 1710—was 
founded before Quebec and a decade before the Mayflower set sail. 
See this old town where early American history was made! 


Golf where the fairways look across blue water and the salty 
breath of the Atlantic Ocean puts new life into you and your drive. 


Fish in waters free to all. Feel the tug of a twenty-pound salmon 
on your line. Paddle through an unending succession of lakes and 
streams filled with speckled trout. 


Bathe in the surf of ocean billows thundering down on hard 
white sand. 


Enjoy the comforts and hospitality of 
Nova Scotian inns where sea breezes 
keep the nights cool even in midsum- 
mer... . Where children thrive on 
the ozone-laden air and the fresh, rich 
milk from tested dairy herds. 

















You can catch many a 
glimpse of this enchanting 
vacation land from the 
printed and pictured story 
of Nova Scotia—free on 
request. 


Address: 


DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS 
HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA 
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'whirled us away to other sights and 
sounds. The ride through the na- 
|tive part of the city was a kaleido-| 


_glimpses of sewing machines (al-| 
| ways in use), sleeping pigs, women | 
with black shawls draped over their 


boys. 

Behind the patio of the very mod- 
|ern hotel where we dined on native | 
Mexican food was a charming | 
and lovely. We wandered along the 
flagged walks under the tropical 
foliage and suddenly came upon one 
‘of those rare scenes that burn 





ory. Before a mass of vivid green 
shrubbery an unbelievably white 
crane stood motionless on one slen- | 
der leg. Above it spread the 
branches of the flamboyant tree’ 
aflame with the glorious sprays of 
| red bloom that give the tree its 
‘name, And as we stood spellbound, 
lone gorgeous blossom fell like a 
‘drop of blood on the startlingly still | 
white bird beneath. The crane} 
quivered as though recalled from 
some far-off dream, spread its | 
wings slowly, and flew away into! 
the sunset. We, too, felt as though 
we had been awakened from a| 
dream as Manuel, his 1573 





ties visibly weighing on his mind, 
came to lead us like straying chil- 
\dren back to the faithful “Booick.” 
The next port was Champerico, 
Guatemala, where we had our first | 
taste of “aerial” transit. The bay | 
is shallow and we were let down, 
|over the side of the boat by means | 
\of a huge basket in which we hung | 
| Say in space as the arm of the | 
derrick shot out. Amid shrieks of 
laughter we were lowered like car- 
|go into a freight lighter and towed 
by a tug to the pier. 
| 





A TRIP ON A Toy TRAIN 


We were a bit dubious about the | 
toy train on the narrow-gauge track 
that was waiting to take us one 
hundred and fifty-six miles inland 
to Guatemala City. But we found 
,comfortable wicker chairs, an oil- 
burning locomotive, and Marsella, 
our head waiter, in charge of the 
commissary, so our fears were soon | 
‘dissipated. Had there been discom- 
fort, it would have been forgotten 
in our delight at the gorgeous tropi- | 
cal scenery through which we were 
|passing. Banana, coffee, sugar, and 
| pineapple plantations slid past us 
like gigantic green tides; morning- 
glory vines with leaves six inches 
across lay like a verdant carpet 
spread to the very railroad track; 
|ox-drawn two-wheeled carts were 
glimpsed against back-drops of 
shining coffee bushes; deep ravines, 
down which roared streams swol- 
len by the torrential rains of the 
day before, cut through the exag- 
gerated greenness and gave mo- 
mentary transverse vistas of almost 








quieter waters, we saw half-naked 
native women washing clothes or 
carrying loads. of firewood on their 
heads; sometimes, children with 
awed faces lifted to the passing 





‘scope of opeh doors that gave | 


heads, and camera-shy little brown e 


walled-in garden, quiet and quaint E wh 4 







| themselves indelibly upon the mem-. | 


| unearthly beauty. Sometimes, by| | 
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= PLAY « 


— Perpetuating a seven 


teenth century vow and 
performed once in every ten years, 
the Passion Play this year promise: 
to be the greatest of all. The principal 
parts are hereditary and the part of 
Christ, portrayed by Anton Lang since 
1900, has been kept in the same family 
through the centuries. Music, singing, 
and costumes of unbelievable per- 
fection. The grouping of figures will 
be taken from the masterpieces o! 
Raphael, Rubens, and Murillo. For 
generations this world-famous pro 
duction has gathered its vast audiences 
from every quarter of our Westem 
civilization. The preparations for the 
entertainment of the hundreds of 
thousands of visitors are on a grand 
scale, for no American abroad in 193 
will care to miss the Passion Play. 


The American Express, the official 


_ agents for the Play, have arranged spe- 


cial Oberammergau Tours. Itineraries 
include London, Paris, Switzerland, 
Germany, and the witnessing of th 
entire Play. Five tours leave each week 
beginning May 2nd until September 
19th via comfortable Tourist Cabin. 
31 days for $411 up to 58 days for $71! 
up(from New York). Also special In- 
dependent Tours to Oberammergau: 
Write for booklet. 


AMERICAN 


EXPRESS 
Travel Departmal 


» York City 

65 Broadway . . New York 
58 E. Washington St. « - Gus 

| Market at Second St., San Franc . 
i 601 McGlawn-Bowen Building, 

4 lanta, Ga. 


Please send Oberammergau Tout 
booklet 


American Express Travelers Chea 
Always Protect Your F 
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THEN SHE REALIZED... 
éa dash of 


Sugar 


will give me that flavor... 


and Lt did 


She was trying to make a French dressing such 
as her neighbor made. But all her experiments 
with familiar seasonings failed to give her the 
right flavor until she thought of sugar. And a 
dash of sugar was just what was missing! 


Ir you ever try to copy some- 
thing you have eaten some- 
where, and it doesn’t taste the way you 
know it should, give a thought to sugar. 

A dash of sugar will work wonders in 
the making of salad dressings or piquant 
sauces. In broiling or roasting meats, in 
vegetable cookery, nothing will take the 
place of a little sugar in securing or 
developing a pleasing flavor. Many of 
the popular French dishes include sugar, 
added during the cooking process. 

A quick test for finding the flavor 
value of sugar is to mix a pinch of it with 
a pinch of salt. Taste it—there’s no 
better flavor. Use such a combination of 


sugar and salt in cooking vegetables. It 


will ideally heighten the flavor of peas, 
corn, spinach, carrots and tomatoes. 
Baste lamb chops as they broil with this 
mixture—*% teaspoonful salt, 1 tea- 
spoonful vinegar, 1 teaspoonful sugar 
and 5 tablespoonfuls salad oil. 

Where is the child who will turn up his 
nose at vegetables and cereals flavored 
with a dash of sugar? As a matter of fact, 
doctors and dieticians recommend the 
use of sugar in flavoring such foods 
because it makes them more palatable. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


@ “Most foods are more delicious and nourishing with Sugar” 
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7 
Maine 
The highspot of a 


vacation trip through 


historic New England 


The State of Maine—a rugged 
coast, sea beaches, mountains, 
lakes and unspoiled woods. 
What a place to spend your 
vacation this year! 


Maine is rich in history as well 
as natural beauty. Old forts and 
blockhouses where early settlers 
repulsed the Indians, and birth- 
places of world celebrities are 
but suggestive of Maine’s vast 
historical lore. You can easily 
plan your route to include 
shrines of Old Colonial days in 


Maine’s 
England. 


sister states of New 


You'll find a warm welcome in 
Maine. 


schools for teachers and stu- 


es 
There are summer 


dents, with outdoor sports and 
pleasant social life. Hundreds 
of boys’ and girls’ camps offer 
the youngsters the priceless 
benefits of training under able 
supervision. 


Come this year. The cost of a 
Maine vacation is not great. Let 
us help you plan a memorable 
vacation in Maine. Mail the 
coupon for full information. 


DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


MAINE PUBLICITY BUREAU 
80 Longfellow Square, Portland, Maine 


Please send free copy of Official State 
Pamphlet, giving all information on 
Maine vacations. 


MAINE IS A GOOD PLACE TO 
LIVE, WORK, PLAY 


Mre. Lat » . . 
| Miss 

Address... : m= — 

(All correspondence confidential. No sales- 
men will call on you.) 48C370 














Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 
| Send me, 
explanatory booklet, 
ture and You,” 
| structor and Primary Plans—March. 


ications ten? 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Self-starters will like | 


this new way of 
Learning to WRITE! 


EWSPAPER INSTITUTE training 

in writing has become thoroughly | 
established us a practical, inspiring, pro- 
ductive method. This holds good not 
only among literary lights, editors and 
publishers, but also among the best of 
all judges—men and women who have 
taken the training and profited by it. 


Writing No Career for Leaners 


Our years of experience with writing- 
aspirants of all ages and classes have brought 
forth many significant facts. among them 
this: 

The best student-writers ... and the best 
writers ... are those who can think and 
act for themselves, once they are put on the 
right trail. They do not require close sur- 
veillance while under instruction. We call 
these people self-starters. The term ex- 
plains itself. 

We provide the material, the plan, the spe- 
cial guides, the text, the story-writing as- 
signments on definite schedule. Further- 
more, after giving the student time to write 
up his assignment, our copy desk furnishes 
him the means of ascertaining how close he 
has come to the professional standard. Here, 
in short, is a complete outfit of tools... 
the rest is up to the self-starter. It is ob- 
vious that so direct and uncomplicated a | 
method permits a maximum of instruction | 
at a minimum of cost, placing N. IL A. 
training within the reach of anyone. 


Mrs. Mabel V. Baker, James Block, Room 
20, Fort Madison, lowa, is but one of many 
men and women trained by the Newspaper 


Institute of America 
to make their gift for 
writing pay prompt 
dividends. She writes: 


“I sold my first arti- 


cle last week. It was 
a short one entitled 
‘Baby's Sun Bath.’ 
There were 750 words, 


that brought me $25.00 
and an _ invitation to 








send more.” 


Another of our student-members who tried 
is L. A. Emerton, Jackson St., Hanover, Pa. 
He writes: 


“My 
“came last 


slip! The 


first thrill,” he writes, 
month. An acceptance 
check that followed was 
not large, but I got a real kick out 
of it just the same, for it proved 
that I can write printable stuff. 


big 


Many students and former 
students now writing for 
publication 


Thousands of men and women, and many 
young people, have taken N. IL. A. training | 
and found it as practical, as stirring, and 
as true-to-expectations as we represent it to 
be. For N. L. A. training teaches writing 
by the intensely interesting New York news- 
paper copy-desk method ... the type of new 
writing experience that produces nearly nine 
out of ten successful writers. 

Best of all, the cost of this training is 
modest, and the student may carry it on at 
home, entirely in spare time. 

To those new to the writing business, the 
Institute points not to the immense royalties 
of best-selling authors, but to $25, $50 and 


$100 readily paid for material that takes 
little time to write ... short articles, rec- 
ipes, humorous pieces, short stories, things 


that can be easily and naturally written in 
spare time. There are many profitable fields | 
for those who want to make their writing | 
ability pay prompt dividends. We make no 
extravagant claims as to what the N. I. A. 
method can do for anyone’s fame or wealth. 
We do maintain that, with rare exceptions, 
N. L. A. training will increase anyone's writ- | 
ing knowledge, writing ability, writing con- 


fidence, and writing income. | 


Send for this Interesting 
Free Book 


“Journalism, Your Future and You,” an 
absorbing little book we have prepared to 
show how newspaper training leads to writ- 
ing accomplishment, will appeal to every 
one interested in writing for profit. The 
coupon will bring it to you, free and without 
obligation. Fill in and mail the coupon now. 
Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 


without cost or obligation, your 
“Journalism, Your Fu- 


as promised in Norma! In- 
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train. Once at a station where our 
special had to wait twenty minutes 
for the slower “local” we alighted 
to find groups of women sitting 
cross-legged on the ground under 
a breadfruit tree with all manner 
of native delicacies attractively ar- 
ranged on trays, and although our 
curiosity to taste their wares was 
strong we remembered that old 
adage which recounts the tragedy 
of a too-curious cat. Besides, Mar- 
sella had food for us. 


ANCIENT AND MODERN IN 
GUATEMALA CITY 


Guatemala City is a fascinating 
combination of ancient and modern 
elements. Within a few blocks of 
the huge market, which like the one 
at Mazatlan was expressive of the 
native standards of food, drink, and 
personal adornment, were smart 
shops such as one would find in 
Paris or New York. But the prices 
of everyday American commodities 
had soared rocket-like in transit: 
“Saturday Evening Posts” were 
thirty-five cents; a roll of films for 
a small kodak, ninety cents; a quart 
container of canned peaches, a dol- 
lar and a half. Articles of native 
manufacture, however, were sur- 
prisingly cheap. Beautiful hand- 
woven ponchos, covered with gaily 
embroidered beasts and birds, sold 
for seven dollars, while hand-woven 
cotton blankets in gorgeous colors 
were only a dollar. 

The Palace Hotel where we dined 
and spent the night is as cosmopoli- 
tan as any good European hotel. 
All of smart Guatemala, in full 
evening dress, came there to dance 
and dine to the accompaniment of 
our own ship’s orchestra which al- 
ternated with the famous Marimba 
Band. So friendly was the atmos- 
phere that introductions were not 
always waited for, but courtesy was 
unfailing. 

Our comfortable rooms opened on 
a patio on the first floor, but to gain 
long flight of 
stairs (the ascent of which was 
aided by a magnificent white ma- 
hogany handrail), walked through 
two long corridors, and descended 
another stairway before we finally 
arrived at our quarters. For- 
tunately, one is never in a hurry in 
the tropics. 

Harry A. Franck says in one of 
his travel books that women are 
always washing in Central America, 
but no one ever sees natives in 
clean clothes. At the public laun- 
dry we solved this mystery. The 
laundry is a huge, shallow, cement 
tank near one of the most noted 
cathedrals in Guatemala. It was 
surrounded (the tank, not the 
cathedral!) by women whose indus- 
try was more than equalled by 
their curiosity in the tourists. A 
garment was rubbed casually on 
the rough cement “board,” wrung 
out of cold water that was far from 
clean, and—grass in that locality 





any scrap of earth not already oc- 
cupied by other garments. 
In one corner of the tank two lit- 


‘tle brown boys were bathing. The 
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elder dipped water with a shallow OREGON 
gourd and poured it over the glis- ce rst ; 
tening body of the younger one who 

gasped and shivered ecstatically as d 

/he waited each succeeding douche. ils Qn your OWHh 
A sculptor might have found in 
those infants a delightful subject 











































The famous transatlantic fleet of 
inspiration from the best mode 


life. So, you find . . . your state- 


+. * 
for a garden fountain. Pa Ec; l fl in te oast 
We were taken next to see a mar- 
velous relief map which would in- 
| spire the dullest teacher of geog- 
WHEN | raphy to emulate the effort of Senor 
Vela. True to scale to the fraction 
YOU GO ABROAD of an inch, the map covers approxi- 
mately 2,000 square feet and por- 
trays in permanent form the exact 
YOUR OWN topography of Guatemala. Senor 
=— @ Vela, we were told, met an untimely 
death after he had been asked by 
IDEALS OF another Central American republic 
to do a similar service there. He 
knew too much, alas, of the bound- 
L U X U R yY | aries of his native land. 
We left Guatemala with a re- 
'luctance that was tempered some- 
what by a nostalgia for our wait- 
the United States Lines draws its | ing ship and a suspicion that we 
were about to suffer from visual 
and mental indigestion. In fact, we 
and manners of America's social felt impelled on the journey down 
to the sea to close our eyes against 
further sights, but who could re- One of Oregon's famous fishing streams— 
room arevelation in completeness, | main willfully blind to red and the Nehalem River 
orange flowers poised like butter- 
flies on tall slender stems, to 
wisine so appetizing it recently | aquamarine lakes about whose REGON, scenic wonderland 


to the smallest accessory ... your 





ir coveted qwards .. . your edges steam rose in aigrette-like of the Western hemisphere, is 
fronds, to smoking volcanoes whose a state rich in history and romance! 
dlert stewards speaking your own ashes feed the glistening coffee For those to whom is entrusted the 
ines, .. your diversions rene plants? Who could resist looking education of school children, no 
at the gaily dressed Indian women land has greater appeal! 
ing from putter to night club... —descendants of the ancient May- The historic Columbia, discovered a : 
your lounges and salons invested | #8—each carrying on her head a by Captain Gray in 1792, is paral- : 
with el Litt ter 103-1 = reat flat pineapple-filled basket leled by the world-famous Columbia River Highway for \ 
elegance. Liftle wonder borne proudly as a royal diadem? over 200 miles to the sea. Even the highways of Europe : 
college alumni organizations The lights of the ship gleamed pale into insignificance when compared to this masterpiece 
; across the water like lights of of engineering skill, endowed by nature to be unequalled 
singled out these ships as their h and it was good to hear again - ae : tr Ai , 
ome, an g ar aga in awe-inspiring scenic beauty! 


official fleet to Europe! For five the hum and grind of the winches 
unloading canned milk and paint, 
farm machinery and rice, barrels of 
World's Largest Ship. For economy raw fat and boxes of corn flakes for 
our Central American cousins. And 
it was good to have José hovering 
-+» George Washington, America, behind our chairs at table, antici- 


bli . : : pating our wishes, and to have | 
Repu ic, President Harding or Pres “Willie” quote oratorically over 


Names rich in early American history—Lewis and Clark, 
John Jacob Astor, Hudson’s Bay Company, and many 
others—will be recalled to your mind, during your visit 
in this land of romance. Aside from the benefits to be 
derived in an invigorating outdoor vacation in this last 
great West, you will find it to be an education in itself, 
providing you with a wealth of interesting material for H 
your classroom work. 


day speed, take the Leviathan, 





with luxury, the superb cabin liners 



























ident Roosevelt. Sail... underthe | dessert and coffee, “‘A seaman Then, too, you will see Crater Lake, nature’s great mystery, . 
Stors — must be a man of infinite resource- once the highest volcanic mountain on the Pacific coast 
and Stripes! fulness and sagacity.’” which collapsed in its own crater, forming through the 
‘ ages a lake of the bluest water in the world! You will 
By Motor TO THE CAPITAL marvel at Mt. Hood, discovered by Broughton, just a two- t 
OF SALVADOR hour drive from Portland. The Oregon Caves, called the ; 
But after three restful days on “Marble Halls of Oregon”; the old historic trail of the 
shipboard we were ready for fur- “covered wagon”; our gorgeous lakes, rivers and sea coast 
ther excursions inland. The motor —all these, and more, will intrigue you. 
trip from La Libertad to San Salva- Plan now to come this year for the most delightful and instructive vacation ! 
dor over good mountain roads was you have ever known. Fill in the coupon and mail for information and des- 
delightful, and the city itself ex- criptive booklets. 


ceedingly interesting. It was here , ' 
that we saw strange funeral pro- PO R i LAND 

cessions made up largely of chil- 1nvVIlES 4 
dren in which sad-looking little na- ! ij 
tive boys carried the coffins of ) Ou 10 OREGON : Di 


their dead playmates on their 
shoulders while the little girls, I 
dressed in white, walked mourn- ‘ PORTLAND CHAMBER of COMMERCE, 
fully alongside. Room 206, Portland, Oregon 

Like all these Central American Please send me information and free illustrated literature 
cities, San Salvador presents both about Oregon. 
Old-World and modern aspects. 
45 Broadway, New York, N. Y. The school system seems up-to-date, 

with well-equipped playgrounds 

and neatly uniformed students, 
(Continued on next page) 
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Spring Comes to Hawaii 
in Gorgeous South Sea Glocy 


ID-AFTERNOON on a broad veranda. Coco palms nodding ina 

South Sea breeze cast moving shadows on a velvet lawn. A 
brown-eyed sprite, barefooted and bedecked in blossom-leis glides 
out of the shade and pauses where the sun breaks through. 


From a low-throated ukulele comes a vibrant strum like a warning 
note. Suddenly the echo is caught by the pulsing lilt of steel guitars. 
In weird grace the immobile figure slowly swings into the lithesome 
movements of the Hawaiian hula. 


The wild ecstasy of the tribal dances of old Hawaii, the sobbing of 
their music which tells of winds in forest branches, the moan of surfs 
on coral shores, plaintive loves confessed to a tropic moon, lend a 
glamour to the Paradise Isles which grows with every visit. 


Today in flower-scented groves, thrilled by the drama of ancient 
days enacted in fairyland settings, are many who return winter after 
winter. Their reluctance to leave and the benediction of a climate 
which carries its cool delights to summer's climax, is responsible for 
extending the Winter season into Spring. 


May Day, which is Lei Day in Hawaii, finds the season at its height. 
Arrange to go now. Great liners that defer to none in luxury and 
service make the trip over sun-smoothed seas in from four to six days 
from the four gateways of the Pacific. There's no need of passports 
or other formalities. Hawaii is part of the United States—as much so 
as your Own state. 


Hawaii Tourist Bureau 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. S. A.) 
Jor full information write to 
1112 Monadnock Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
655-M Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


or communicate with ¥ 


MATSON Line from SAN FRANCISCO LASSCO Line from LOS ANGELES 


Portland and Seattle in Southern California 
635 Pirrn Avenve --.-..... New Yore 730 Soutn Broapway - - - - - - Los ANGELES 
140 Sourn Dearsorn - - - +... -~ CrHicaco 521 Firrn AVENUB <- ~ - « « © « « New Yore 
215 Marker Straeer ~ «+ « San Francisco 140 Sourn Dearporn - - «- « + = = + Cnicaco 
723 West Seventu Street - - - Los ANGELES 685 Market Srreet - «- « « « San Francisco 
1319 Fourrn AvENUE - - +--+ - ~~ - SEATTLE 213 East Broapway -- «- + + + + - San Disco 
271 Pine Srreer - ~- - - - PortLtanp Ore. 609 Tuomas BuitpInG- « « « « « - = - Dattas 


Any travel agent will gladly give you full particulars and arrange your bookings 
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In the new part of the city the 
streets are wide and well kept, and 


| expensive automobiles are as com- 
| mon as oxcarts. 


A handsome coun- 
try club and beautiful parks made 
us feel that we were not far from 
home, and the very good Hotel 
Nuevo Mundo where we _ dined 
rivaled the Palace Hotel in Guate- 
mala in service if not in size. One 
of the thrills of the trip was the 
purchase here of a dozen beautiful 
gardenias for twenty-five cents! 

San Salvador was our last jaunt 
inland, but there were still two Cen- 
tral American ports of call, Corinto 
in Nicaragua and Puntarenas in 
Costa Rica, both of which enlarged 
and enriched our already varied im- 
pressions of countries whose civili- 
zations are older than our own. 
Then on, to Panama and later Ha- 
vana—and eventually home again 
But that’s another story, indeed 
several stories. 

Get geography outside of books? 
Yes, and Life and Death and all 
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My Trip to Oahu 
By Alice O’Brien 
Teacher, Angeles Mesa School, Los Angeles 


HIS last summer “The Trail to 
Somewhere” lured me to Oahu. 
For years Waikiki had been my 
travel objective, so you can imagine 
how thrilled I was on July 13 to 
set sail for the land of desired desti- 
nation, of romance and recreation. 
After good-bys had been said at 
the docks, our boat steamed out of 
the harbor, festooned with the ser- 
pentine ribbons thrown by our 
friends. Five and a half days at sea 
—smooth ocean, luxurious ship, in- 
teresting companions, games, and 





the bracing sea air. And then— 
the island of Oahu. 

As we nosed our way along the 
channel to the harbor, dozens of 
brown-skinned diving boys came 
darting through the water like fish 
and begged for coins. Throngs of 
| people were at the docks to greet 
'us, carrying armfuls of the beauti- 
ful flower wreaths or necklaces 
| that they call leis. The Hawaiian 
band played “The Song of the 
Islands.” Everyone was happy. 
We had arrived in Honolulu. 

Catching a glimpse, as we passed, 
of the charms of the city, its streets 
lined with flowering trees, we 
| motored to our Waikiki hotel. The 
hotel resembled a pink coral castle, 
|fronting on the beach and 


flowers. 

We could hardly wait to get into 
our bathing suits, for a dip in the 
sapphire blue sea. The water 
proved so warm and fascinating 
that we went in twice a day. As we 
lay sunning ourselves on the beach 
it was great fun to watch the native 
boys ride their surf-boards or pad- 
dle their outrigger canoes. 

Every evening we ate our dinner 
on the board lanai, or porch, while 
a full moon shone on the water and 
the natives strummed their ukuleles 
(Continued on page 82) 
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Poster-Making 


Continued from page 39) 
searf, cap, and dress cut from red 
r, and coat, shoes, and stockings 
from black. 
‘Then the pupils make cuttings for 
their posters. The cuttings must 
not be too small, or they will not 
show to good advantage. 
A poster for cotton may be made 


cotton, or a picture of a bolt of cot- 
e! ton cloth. Posters for silk and linen 
may be made on colored paper and 
Whats decorated with appropriate letters. 


ve Unite: The posters just described are ex- | 
galt amples of the simple kind. If it is| 


sic bean necessary to put many words on a | 
wejs wf poster, print them with a printing | 


ancomios cet or paint them with large 
brushes. At first the teacher must 
accept crude results. With practice, 
the pupils will improve the form and 
name bel spacing of the letters. 


en tot Pupils in the second, third, and 


fourth grades can handle the follow- 


ag ing colors and neutrals: black, gray, | 
ec "B white, red, orange, yellow, violet, 


blue, green, tan, and brown. It is 
confusing to them to use yellow- 
green, green-yellow, blue-green, 
green-blue, because they are too 
similar. 

Fifth- and sixth-grade pupils like 
to work with intermediate tones, 
and they can do so without becom- 
ing confused. If tones of colors are 
to be used, however, the teacher 
should suggest which colors go well 
together. 
~The following color schemes can 
be used for posters: black on yellow; 
yellow on black; white on blue; blue 
on white; black on white; white on 
black; yellow on dark brown; dark 
brown on yellow; red, yellow, and 
That. wei blue in small quantities used with 
ons dos Mm Masses of white; red and yellow in 
rmed Le’ small spaces, blue and black in large 

spaces; bright green in large quan- 
founts Rs“ tities, white in medium quantity, 
Baker (FE black in small i 
extinct quantity. 

gece ™ If many colors are used, there 
boating “| should be a large quantity of black 
at in the poster, or one color should 


ching sae Predominate. 
mln The following rules for poster- 


vsnd — making include both positive and 

a negative ones. 

l.A poster must not look like a 

pieeraph, with a great many small 
ils, 

2. A poster must not look like a book 

illustration. It is to be seen at a 

distance, not at close view. 

8A poster must not have letters 
wn in pen and ink. 

“A poster must be clearly visible 

tt a distance, and easily read. 

‘Poster should ‘have large, con- 

ee dark and light masses. 

a poster should have an attrac- 

2%, unusual design. 
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from bright yellow paper, 12 by 18) 
inches, and lettered in black, with a | 
ONS design in black of a Negro picking | 








| r ‘a Poster should have a short, 
ttive slogan, rather than many | 


FRE 


and a free package 
of flower seeds for 
You — 


We will gladly send you, without any 
obligation, as many of these bouquets 
as you will need for your class. The 
children will get a great deal of pleas- 
ure and instruction out of coloring in 
the outline of the bouquet and then they 
can take them home as a present to 
their mothers. 


These bouquets show some of the 
many beautiful flowers which can be 
raised from the NR Flower Garden 
seeds which we are giving away to 
hundreds of thousands of people this 
year. A full size package of these seeds 
will be sent to you along with the bou- 
quet and a box of our product, NR 
Juniors. 


This free distribution of bouquets 
and NR Flower Garden Seeds is part 
of our good-will plan for 1930 to ac- 
quaint more people with our products. 
No samples of our products will be 
sent for the children. 


The children color the bouquets and 
take them home to their mothers. If 
their mothers desire, they can fill in the 
coupon attached and mail it with a di- 
rection slip taken from a box of our 
products and secure a package of the 
NR Flower Garden Seeds free. 


The Choicest Flower Seeds 


These seeds are a selection of about 
25 of the best hardy annuals (the pick 


aS ae ae Se ee ee eS Se SS 8 ee eee ee 


| A. H. Lewis Medicine Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Send 
this 


| Dept. N.L.-3, 


| Gentlemen: 





Bouquets for 
the children to color 


Actual Size 
41/, x 8 Inches 


of the American and European mar- 
kets), the kind that bloom well and are 
easy to grow. 


We want you to have one of these 
packets, and we want the children in 
your class to have the pleasure and in- 
struction of coloring the bouquets and 
presenting them to their mothers. 


Send for as many bouquets as you 
will need for your class, and they will 
be sent to you promptly, without any 
obligation. Be sure to plant the NR 
Flower Garden Seeds early this spring, 
and you will have a lovely flower gar- 
den throughout the late spring and 
summer. 


Ee 





FREE Bouquets 
and Flower Seeds 








Please send me, without obligation, a package of NR 


Flower Garden Seeds, a box of NR Juniors and a supply of 


Coupon 
today 


bouquets for my class to color. I have ........ pupils. 





a 
nned bolt éreat and a happy mind.” 
T | ’ 
an Wisdom is to know what is | 
is Worth knowing, and to do what 


t worth doing —Humphrey. | 
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Traveling 
Enjoy a restful night on Lake Er 


C & B Line 


These magnificent floating h 
ocean travel. 
rooms, luxurious cabins, wi 


Autoists, save a day C & B Li 
miles of congested roadway. 


Cleveland and B 


7:30 a. m. (East. Stand. Time), 


Cleveland-Pt. Stanley, Canada Division 
The shori route to Canada. Steamer leaves 
Cleveland midnight, arriving Pt. Stanley 6:00 a.m. 
Returning, leaves there 4:30 p.m., arriving Cleve- 
land, 9:30 p.m, (E.S.T.) June 20th to Sept. 6th. 


Ask to have your ticket routed via C & B Line. Write fo 





. -—. 2 a. 
-at— 


East or West 


Beautiful ~_-" 
e€ 


room service and courteous attendants. 


Each way, every night, as 9:00 p. m., arriving at 


folder giving details on All Expense Tours, also 1930 Cruise de Luxe to Chicago 
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BUFFALO, 
N. Y¥. 


GA 
ene uf 


Sy 


Win 
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ie on board one of the palatial J 
Steamers ig 
ae. 


otels afford all the joy of 
large, comfortable state- = 
decks, excellent dining 


— 


ne way. Avoid miles and 


uffalo Division 





_~ 
ay Ist to November 15th. 


Fares between Cleveland and Buffalo, 
$5.00 one way, $8.50 round trip; between 
Cleveland and Pr. Stanley, $3.00 one 
way, $5.00 round trip. 

Special auto rates on both divisions 


r free Auto Map and 


THE CLEVELAND AND BUFFALO TRANSIT COMPANY 


East 9th Street Pier 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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Save a Day - CSB Line Way 





SEE EUROPE IN 1930 BY MOTOR 


All Expense 


“HOUSE PARTY TOURS” 


At Sensationally 
Low Prices! 


UXURIOUS motoring throughout 
Europe is the outstanding feature 
of Guild Tours. Now you may travel 
abroad as the leisured “de luxe”’ trav- 
eler does—but inexpensively, in com- 
fortable motor cars which carry you 
on highways and byways to all sorts 
of fascinatingly interesting places . 
the quaint little towns and romantic 
countryside, as well as the great glit- 
tering capitals! 

All necessary expenses are included 
in the tour price: round trip ocean 
passage by famed Canadian Pacific 
steamships; accommodations and 
meals at good hotels; motor trips and 
sightseeing; all tips abroad; admis- 
sions to galleries, museums, etc.; and 
services of couriers and guides. 


Passion Play and 5 Countries 


By Motor, All Expenses $ 

See Normandy, Paris, 3 95 
Burgundy, Switzerland, 

Austria, Oberammergau and the Pas- 


sion Play, Munich, Nuremberg, Hei- 
delberg, Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp. 


THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 


Dept. 435, 180 N. Michigan,C hicago, or 521 Fifth Ave., New York City 





“All-of-Europe"’ By Motor 


Including Passion Play ¢ 

Here is an ideal tour 
for the traveler who 

wants to see all of Europe space thor- 
oughly in two and a half months. 
Itinerary includes England, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, the Passion Play, 
Switzerland, Italy and France, with 
special emphasis on the Shakespeare 
Country, London, Rhine Region, 
Berlin, Tyrolian Alps, Grande Al- 
pine Tour, Italian Lakes and Hill 
Towns, Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Naples, Italian and French Rivieras, 
Route des Alpes, the Chateau 
Country and Paris. 


Ask for Booklet “E30” 


describing these and hundreds 
of other fascinating tours y goon 
from $335 to $1007, and rang- 
ing in length from 25 days to 


74 days. Sent free on request. 
CRUISE-TOURS to Hawédii, 


ORIENT Japan, China, Philippines, all 


expenses, $520 to $1060. Ask for Booklet “OQ 


Affiliated with the 
Art Crafts Guild, Inc. 
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(Continued from page 80) 








and guitars and sang plaintive 
melodies. After dinner we were en- 
tertained by Hula Maidens dancing 
their native dance. When properly 
danced this is a religiously beauti- 
ful thing. The dance has twenty- 
one variations, each of which tells 
a different story. Rain, wind, 
waterfall, fragrance of flowers, 
'rocky roads, love, and anger are 
|portrayed through pantomime by 
'the hula. 

| Not a day passed that we were 
not taken on a lovely trip—to us 
‘one of discovery—by friends. We 
went knowing only one person in 
the Islands, but when we left we 
were covered with the flower tokens 
of friendship. 

Oahu may be circled by motor, 
following the shore. On this trip 
we had an interesting time study- 
jing contrasts. We 





water with long spears which they 
thrust into fish and eels just as 
their people had been doing for 
generations. Near by was a mod- 
ernly equipped fishing boat, with 
up-to-date fishermen using rod and 
line. As we rode along, we saw 
Chinese coolies plowing rice fields 
with water buffaloes, native Ha- 
waiians cultivating taro patches 
and pineapple fields, and Filipinos 
earing for sugar-cane plantations, 
and we realized that at last we had 
found the place where East and 
West have met and lived success- 
fully together. There is no caste 
of race in the Islands. Probably 
in no other portion of the United 
States is the ideal of equal rights 
|so generally lived up to. Here any 
Oriental child may attend an 
American school. 

The Orientals have contributed 
much to the charm of the Islands. 
Everywhere we went we found 
Japanese tea gardens, Chinese pa- 


godas, and shops displaying the 
wares of the Far East. We saw 
the gayest fashion show in the 




















To acquaint every teacher with the 

iority of the new Zaner-Bloser finger-Atting, 
featherweight penholders, we make this 
special offer. Send a6 cent stamp with the 
coupon below filled out and we will mail 
you prepaid one of these wonderful 
new penholders in any of the follow- 
ing colors: . Blue, Yellow, 
Green or Black 


Use this 
finger - fit- 
ting penhold- 

er at your own 
desk. Notice how 
your fingers grasp 
it naturally — without 

cramping. See how 
much more comfortably 
you write—how easily you 
guide it—how perfectly it 
will balance in little hands, 
too. Its featherweight and per- 
fect balance make it easier for 
children to. write well. It prevents 
cramping and tiring and incorrect 
holding of pen. Send for this penholder 
today. 

THE ZANER-BLOSER CO., 

Dept. N, Columbus, O. 


The Zaner-Bloser Co., 

Dept. N, Columbus, Ohio. 
Gentlemen:—I am enclosing 5c in stamps for one of 

the new Zaner-Bloser finger-fitting penholders. ( Addition- 

al samples will be sent at the rate of 5c each.) 

I prefer (color) 





saw native | 
fishermen swimming through the | 
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HE City Hall of Stockholm—jewel o/ 

modern Swedish architecture—lifts its 

graceful bell tower high over the 
busy waters of the harbor. Nearby. the 
Opera restaurant lights its pink-shaded 
lamps against the mystic twilight, while 
mellow strains of the orchestra give added 
zest to a delicious meal .. . Center of 
Northern Europe's playground. Luxurioy 
hotels; smart intriguing shops; open air 
theaters and delightful concerts. Brilliant 
flowers in spacious parks; blue water glit- 
tering everywhere. Boat excursions to 
dreamy Mediaeval Visby; fast modem 
trains to historic Dalecarlia or lovely 
Vermland. 





STOCKHOLM EXPOSITION 
May-September 1930 
“More Beautiful Things for Every-Day Use.” 
Sweden’s loveliest creations in glass, china, 
pewter, silver, textiles and wood. 











Eight days direct from New York by the Swedish 
American Line. From London or Paris by con 
venient boat or train service—ten hours by air 
Through trains from Berlin and Hamburg. Book 
let free for adult readers from any travel bureau 
or write 

EDISH STATE 


Ww 
TRAVEL evanuneen BUREAU 


RAILWAYS 
DEPT. N 
551 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK City 


WEPEN 





DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 

Mediterranean Egypt Far East 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE Git TOURS 


*mCORPORATED 


442-A Park Square Building 














Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 

















TEACH 
THE 
| MODERN 
“iy, WAY 


MOTION PICTURES 


Because of the flaw- 
less and uninterrupted 





















with Acme Portable 
Projectors, they have 
widespread usage wher- 
ever visual education 
is used. 

The Acme Portable 
Projector is light im 
weight and by compar- 
ison stronger and safer 
than any other porta- 
ble projector. It can 
be plugged into any 
socket and readily set 
up. It has a Gold 
Glass Shutter built in 
for “still” pictures. 


ACME DIVISION 


projection possible | 








International Projector 
Corporation 

90 Gold St., 

New York City. # 





Gentlemen: 


. eal 
, Aactneet ieee Rae 
jector. Please send booklet No. H-3. 
teal x scstaciecentanepsinsininneniae OO ae —— 
AArOSS -220--.2-cccecccosecerenccsneeennness sete? 
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WORLD'S SMOOTHEST 





IF you would enjoy a different vaca- 
tion this year...one that is unlike any 
you have ever taken... whose mem- 
ories would last a lifetime ...see 
Alaska...top o’the world wonderland! 
Romantic Indians, curious totems, 
quaint cities, majestic glaciers, color- 
ful legends combine with remarkable 
beauty to make it unforgettable. And 
its ease of approach and enjoyment 
will astonish you! Your choice of 
several glorious cruises...forinstance: 


Southeastern Cruise 


9 or 12 days—2,350 miles of delight- 
ful voyaging on the world-famous 
Inside Passage, with frequent stops 
at colorful, romantic cities including 
historic Skagway and age-old Sitka. 


Round trip, including 

berth and meals ...... $100 

Sailings from Seattle every few days— 
May to September 


Southwestern Cruise 
19 days—4,000 miles of glorious ad- 
venturing, covering practically the 
entire navigable coastline of Alaska, 
with calls at many quaint and his- 
toric cities including Kodiak. Round 


trip, includi 
— uding berth —_ $188 


Regular sailings from Seattle— 
May to September 
These are but two of several interesting, at- 
yr ig and economical vacation cruises to 
laska which are outlined in detail in our 


“Cruising the World’s Smoothest 


Waterway.” Write for a copy today! U 
coupon below. ard causes: 








| best describes such showers. 








PACIFIC 
TEAMSHIP.COMPANY 


8. 
wees rrats Se; Be. Pacite Bama Ce. 


Please send 
m 
“Cruising — . 
aterway.” 





copy of your book, 
World’s Smoothest 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


TRAVEL 








world on the streets in Honolulu. 
Japanese women in bright-colored 
kimonos and wooden shoes, Chinese 
women in soft silks and elaborate 
coiffures, Filipino women in flow- 
ing skirts and “angel” sleéves. 
Clothes were not alone in pre- 


| senting a riot of color; the flowers, 


kept fresh and clean by rain, were 
truly gorgeous. It rains often in 
Hawaii, but no one carries an um- 
brella. You dry off as fast as you 
get wet. The sun shines even while 
rain is falling. “Liquid sunshine” 
Oahu 
is truly a paradise for botany stu- 
dents, with its hundreds of varieties 
of palm trees, hibiscus plants, and 
such flowering trees as the crimson 
poinciana, the lavender jacaranda, 
the golden and pink shower. The 
shade trees include the algaroba, the 
monkey pod, and the banyan. The 
night-blooming cereus is as delicate 
as an orchid, as white as snow, and 
it blooms only at full moon in July. 

The industries that we were able 
to study on Oahu were sugar and 
pineapple production. The other 
day I was telling my primary class 
about the way I saw sugar cane cut 
in the fields and floated to the sugar 
mill where it was crushed and made 
into syrup, then became “raw” 
sugar and later was refined until it 
was ready for table use. I told 
too how pineapple slips are care- 
fully set out by hand in rows 
through openings made in mulch 
paper, which prevents weed growth 
and conserves moisture; how after 
fifteen or twenty months the pine- 
apples are picked and sent to the 
cannery where they are put through 
a machine—an amazing machine 
which peels, cores, and slices them 
in one operation; how the pine- 
apple is sorted, cooked, and canned 
ready for its long journey across 
the Pacific Ocean. 

A little six-year-old in my class 
ran home to his mother with this 
tale: “Oh Mother, my teacher had 
the most wonderful trip. She went 
on a big boat across the Pacific 
Ocean, she saw men growing sugar 
and canning pineapples, and she 
tasted a real pineapple right out of 


ithe ground.” 


| derful, son. 


The mother replied, “That’s won- 
Where did she go?” 

To which the small boy replied, 
“She went to Hallelujah!” 

Perhaps my readers will think 
likewise, for I can do naught but 
sing the praises of Honolulu and 
the Hawaiian Islands. I’ve fallen 
captive to their lure, the magic of 


_ their moonlight, the glory of their 
| rainbows, and the sparkle of their 


| seas. 





They’ve put something into 
my life that was not there before. 
I know now why people always 
cry a little as the ship departs 
from the Islands, mid broken con- 
fetti streamers, while the band 
plays “Aloha Oe”—for 
Aloha means farewell to thee, 
Aloha means good-by; ; 
It means until we meet again 
Beneath a tropic sky. 
Aloha means good-morning, 
And always to be true, 
But the best thing that 


Aloha means is, I love you. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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Center of the 
National Parks wi; 
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way between the giant Rockies and #>* p77 

picturesque Cascades, whose bos- *<— 
oms shelter six of our outstanding ~~ 
National Parks, Yellowstone, Gla- —~ 
cier, Banff and Lake Louise, Mt. 
Baker, Rainier and Crater Lake. 
















Five transcontinental railroads 
and countless intriguing motor 
roads lead in every direction from 
Spokane through the glorious in- 
termountain playground with its 
myriad lakes and majestic moun- 

tains to these National Parks. 
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Enjoy a real vacation this year in 
and around Spokane in the glorious 
intermountain playground on your 

way to visit the National Parks. 


See this delightful country, cele- 
brated for its healthful four-season 
climate with the lowest mortality 
rates for both infants and adults. 


Center of a Vast Empire 


Spokane is strategically located in the 
center of the vast Inland Empire, rich 
in agricultural, mineral, timber and hy- 
dro-electric resources and producing 
$400,000,000 in new wealth annually. 


OKANE 


cSeenie Center 
of the AMERICAN 
WONDERLAND | 


Write for New Scenic Booklet to 


Chamber of Commerce, Spokane, Wash. 
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20th YEAR 


The Educators 


Beneficial Association 


Woolworth Building 
Lancaster, Pa. 











A Mutual 
Sickness and Accident Association 


Which Protects TEACHERS ONLY 


This is the Association which accepts you into membership and keeps 
you, regardless of how many times you may receive benefits. Join the E. 
B. A. and be assured of protection when you actually need it. 


E. B. A. Certificates of Membership provide protection against Sickness, 
Accident, Quarantine, Natural and Accidental Death. They cover All 
Diseases. Benefits are paid the Year ’Round. E. B. A. protection never 
takes a vacation. 


Every Certificate of Membership is backed by the Association’s nineteen 
years of continuous service to teachers everywhere. Thousands of satis- 
fied members have given voluntary expression to the advantage which E. 
B. A. membership affords them; to the promptness and fairness accorded 
them in payment of their claims. 





Why not give yourself this 
same comfortable feeling? 
Mail the coupon today. It 
will pay you well to in- 
vestigate. 

No medical examination re- 
quired. Claims paid with- 
out affidavits. 


N 
THE EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 
Woolworth Buliding, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
Please mail me at once full a? wmation about your pro 


tection for TEACHERS ONLY papereene that this 
request will not put me under the slightest obligation 


Name 








Address 























Boor: BOOK will enable you to select the latest styles 
and designs in Art Needlework—articles easy to 
embroider. there i is merchandise for your } tomnny use, 
home adornment and gifts. Pillow Cases, Aprons, Bed- 
room Sets, Towels, Dining Room Sets, ‘Luncheon Sets 
and scores of other interesting useful articles. Color 
and Lesson Chart included with every order. 


Ready-to-Wear of the Better Quality 


UR READY-TO-USE DEPARTMENTS offer at- 

tractive up-to-the-minute merchandise—a complete 
line of Silk Hosiery and Lingerie, Infants’ Wear and 
Children’s Clothing, Aprons and Wash Dresses, House- 
hold Linens, Bed Spreads and Blankets, Ruffled and 
Panel Curtains, Handkerchiefs, Gifts and Purses. 


Write for this Free Catalog Today! 


Ths NEW STYLE BOOK shows 76 pages of merchandise 
attractively displayed in natural colors and rotogravure. Order 
from this book and save money. Our service is unusually prompt. 


We have paid postage on all merchandise for 31 years. 
Books sent only within the U.S. 


REDE RICK HERRSCHNER 


6636 So. Ashland Ave., CHICAGO 


| warbler too. 
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Birds in the Garden 


(Continued from page 45) 


golden-crowned thrush from the col- 
or of its head and from its general 
thrushlike appearance, to which John 
drew our attention in his diary. 
The following entry in John’s di- 
ary may give you some idea as to the 


possible discoveries you, too, may 
make, 
“IT had just finished reading 


|Treasure Island when, as I looked 


up out of the window, I saw about 
five warblers in the little plum tree 
that Jim Dunn had told me sprang 
up from a plum stone, on the vacant 
lot back of his house, next door. 
They were all different. I knew the 
Canada warbler by the necklace of 
black stripes I saw across his yel- 
low breast, and by his gray upper- 
parts. There was a Cape May 
I saw his black crown, 
chestnut cheeks, and black streaks 
on his yellow-green back quite plain- 
ly. I had only been able to note the 
white wing and tail patches and 
black-streaked yellow underparts 
the last time I saw one. The birds 
were all flitting about so quickly, as 
warblers do, that I could hardly tell 
which to look at first, but just as I 
felt sure that one was a _ black- 
throated green warbler, Jim’s mother 
came through the gate in the fence 
from her garden, and presto! all my 
warblers had gone.” 

This gathering of the clans was 
unusual, although sometimes two or 
three species of warblers travel to- 
gether during the period of their 
migration. 

Here is another entry in John’s 


|diary which proves in what unlikely 


places you may meet a new bird 
friend. 

“T had just got off the street car 
on Main Street, when I saw a black 
shape fly, in a heavy, clumsy way, 
from a tree on the corner to another 
across the street. As it was getting 
dark, I wondered what it could be. 
Then I thought, ‘Perhaps it is an 
owl.’ I hoped it was, for I had never 
seen one. I looked up into the tree 
but it was too dark to see plainly. 
Suddenly it cried, ‘wheu-wheu-wheu- 
wheu-wheu-wheu.’ Yes, it was a 
screech owl.” 

Would you like to know how many 
entries John’s diary for the season 
from spring to fall contained? Fifty- 
six—each one positively identified. 
John saw countless others too, but in 
many cases the glimpse was too fleet- 
ing to record. Often it would hap- 
pen, however, that he would see some 
of these birds again under more fa- 
vorable circumstances, and then give 
them their proper places in the Bird 
Diary. 

Of course, not all the birds were 
fresh discoveries. Many of them 
John had seen in other years of his 
ornithological experience, but every 
season adds new bird friends. Fur- 
ther, you may see certain birds 
oftener than once during a particu- 
lar season, and then not again for a 
year or two. 

Not all of these birds were actually 
in John’s garden when he saw them, 
but none of them was far from his 
home. John is a big boy now, but 
he still thinks that looking for birds 








is great fun. 
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1 rosie: 
Acid 


Phosphate | 








N is also an excellent , 


Crve T Tome 


It makes the most re- 
freshing acidulous drink. 
And definitely assists na- 
ture in restoring depleted 
nerves; acting asa positive 
tonic for brain and body, 


Add Horsford’s to your favorite 
fruit drink; or use it in water in 
place of lemon juice. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
D-51-1 














$10,000 | : 
+ | M 
Protection Against Co 
ACCIDENT . 
SICKNESS 
a 
ty DIO. YEAR Aswcommens pf) 20 
ae Women 16 to 70 accepted pow 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION est pr 
Policy Pays Look | 
Be ee Se ae 2 ee = 








benefits. pays doctor and hospital biils. Covers 
Automobile, Travel, Pedestrian and many common 
accidents. Covers many common sicknesses, in- 
cluding typhoid, appendix operations, lobar pne- 
monia, ete., ete. Oldest Phila. Casnalty company. 
Don’t delay, you may be next to meet sickness or 
gee a fail coupon today for free descriptive 

erature. 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY CO., 
634 Wallach Bidg., Newark, New Jersey. 
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City and State 
AGENTS WANTED for Local Territors 


Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE— 


LIFT SAGGING Musca 
REMOVE DOUBLE CH 
Jay Fa 
/ Rees by strenathening Nabby. droopiee me 
cles, ‘quickly banish crow's feet, double a, 
sagging cheeks, salle yw comple xio8, xion, ett. 
and restore in a safe natural way the 
bloom ond & onleantio ae i 





























































plain envelope. Write today! 
: KATHRYN MURRAY 
Suite 342, 5 So. Wabash Ave.,Chicap Ching 


Want $1: 1260-$3400 Year! 
Work for Uncle Sam 


Teachers, get ready during vacation. You havea big 
advantage, because of your training and ed 

The 1930 Census will require thousands of . 
Clerks. Short hours and pleasant work. Write 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. G245, ‘a 
ester, N. Y., for free 32 page book with list 
positions now open to teachers 18 up. You wi 
full particulars telling how to get appointment — 
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F| ANY REE 
Jey a“ sending name and address, — 
. y ke Absolutely Free, this Little "f 
Z er Ring, with modeled raised figure 


7: Teresa, without one cent of —_ 
DALE MFG. CO., H-27, Providence: 
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iesiet on a PROPER 
FITTING of your foot 


itis easy to be misfitted without knowing it at the mo- 
ment, choose your shoe merchant carefully, 
as he must be conscientious in his work. 




















Enna Jettick 
ade 


Coast-to-coast 
broadcast 


Look for the full name 
and lining. 
Ifyou have difficul 











BE TOLD 
THAT YOU 
HAVE AN 
EXPENSIVE 









24,000 pairs of these famous shoes are manufactured 
every full working day. This is far in excess of the 
combined output of all imitating lines and is the larg- 
est production in the world of Women’s Fashion Welts. 


ENNA JETTICK SH 
Auburn, N. Y. 


WJZ and associ- 
ated stations 
every Sunday 

Evening 


ENNA JETTICK on the soles 


finding your dealer write 
ES INC. 
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AN ANTISEPTIC] Liquid 


“Keeps 
Armies Dry 
and. Odorless 


“BHoHERE is no excuse in al- 

lowing armpit perspira- 

tion to discolor and ruin your 

clothing, and its disagreeable 

odor to humiliate and em- 
barrass you. 


More than a million men and 
women keep their armpits dry 
and odorless and protect their 
clothing with NONSPI (an 
antiseptic liquid) used, en- 
dorsed, and recommended by 
physicians and nurses. 


NONSPI destroys the odor and | 


diverts the underarm perspiration 
to aes of the body where there 
is better evaporation —and need 
be used on an average of but 
two nights each week. 


You, too, can have dry and 
odorless armpits and save 
your clothing. Get a bottle of 
NONSPI today. Use it to- 
night. Use NONSPI the year 
around—spring, summer, fall, 
and winter. 

Your Toilet Goods Dealer 
and Druggist has NONSPI at 
50c (several months’ supply) 
or if you prefer 


FREE TESTING SAMPLE 
SENT ON REQUEST 











Send free NONSPI 
sample to 


~\| We boarded our Pullman and found 
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Texas to Tower Tops | 
By Lou Myrtis Vining 


Teacher, Alexander School, Shreveport, Louisiana 


HE ticket was a fascinating 
thing, all neatly and properly, 
written. Its magic names and des- 
tinations were soothing in their 
appeal. It read Jacksonville, Texas, 
to New York and return. 
I boarded the train on the morn- 
‘ing of June 26, 1929. The route| 
from Jacksonville to Shreveport, 
Louisiana, was bordered by fields 
of tomatoes, cotton, and corn. The 
tomatoes were being picked by ne- 
groes, and made an_ interesting 
sight with their cerise shade show- 
ing against the green background. | 
Nacogdoches, Texas, was my first! 
|change. It was one of the first! 
| settlements back in the days when 
the Mexican sombrero shaded the} 
eyes of all the caballeros. The 
|Sanguinary times have passed. 
| Only a dim shadowed fort outlined 
|}against the sky proclaims to the 


world that Nacogdoches once stood, on 


with Sam Houston and saw history | th IS Around and 
made and pass. = 
Across America 


Shreveport was not new to me. 
we City of the Southwest” I won-, 
| Vacation Tour 





THRILL 
follows 


| As I rode over the streets of “The 
dered at the man who could charac- 
terize our lovely Dixie as the “Stick | 





| States.” I knew he had not seen 
cities like Shreveport, with her! : 
new million-dollar courthouse and) We offer you an 8,000-mile circle tour WATER 
her seventeen up-to-date city schools. | . 5.000 miles 
ac a—ov, miles AND 
The next day's trip teck me around and across America — 5,00 8 


through Louisiana—a Louisiana| by water between New York and Califor- 
that divides herself into parishes 
and takes her laws from the Code s : 
|Napoleon. I watched the towns’ by rail—stopovers en route for sight-seeing. 
|pass in stately array: Monroe,! 
which rivals Shreveport in point of 
industry, Rayville, Ruston, and|The sea voyage alone is a thousand miles 
Tallulah—Tallulah with an _air- r 
port, Ruston with a_ technological 
‘institute. As the train sped east, 
i oss hung from th 8 : 
pg te . add " a Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco and 
| hoary with age. Moss that remem-| other colorful places. 
|bered Dick Taylor, Pleasant Hill,| ; 
‘and a maiden called Evangeline, Choice of rail routes across the continent, 
who stopped here to rest awhile. 
At Vicksburg we were ferried 


nia, on a giant electric liner; 3,000 miles 


Can you think of a more exciting trip? 





In either 





longer than the trip to Europe and back. 





And you see Havana, Panama Canal, San 


and of three de luxe liners—Pennsylvania, 


lacross the “Father of Waters.” | Virginia and California—for the sea trip. VIA 
Far up the river we could see a Cyocs-country trip by Transcontinental Air HAVANA 13 
|shining structure soon to be a! . - . THROUGH | | 
bridge. We climbed into Vicks-| Transport arranged, if desired. sec 

burg, for Vicksburg cannot outgrow | : , 7 at AMA 
her hills. She stands guard over|Low rates all summer long: Water and Rail CANAL 


many tombstones, a silent city to|Round Trip, $375 (up) First Cabin; $235 


a. eee sav | (up) Tourist; One Way, water, $275 (up) 


Leaving Vicksburg, through Mis-| First Cabin; $135 (up) Tourist. 
sissippi, I was sorry not to explore 
;such towns as Holly Springs and 











Hickory. They made one think of da hd rd 
iat te a Panama pf. acific line 


‘boasts an eagle on the pinnacle. 
Shafts of golden sunlight shine in 
}your eyes. Jackson bustles and 
| beams, and you wonder if this is a 
|Chamber of Commerce celebration. 
They tell you, “No, it’s just 
Jackson!” 

At Meridian I met Mary, who 
was to share my fame and fortune. 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


For full information address No. 1 Broadway, New York, 460 Market St., 
San Francisco, our Offices elsewhere or authorized S. 8. or R. R. agents. 


it full of boys and girls bound for’ 
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Oberammergau has only 
33 performances from the 
middle of May till the end 
of Sept mmber. Discriminal- 


ing trave ders, ce ‘siring more 


their itineraries to include 
Oberammergau and all 
the other fascinating fea- 


tures of Crermany: Skyey 
The Virgin Mary of the 1930 Passion 
Play at Oberammergau is Anny Rutz, castle S, quaint and curious 
an office worker in the village saw mill. : | il] ; II | 
Inns 4nd Villages, Walle 


Eur pes grealest attraction towns and festivals laced 
this summer is the farm us with banners, peasants vivid 


in national costumes, streets 
that lead into the heart of the 


past. Music fe stivals and art 


Oberammergau Passion 
Play. First enacted in 1634 
to relieve their village of the 
plague, this solemn drama galleries. Modern romance 


is now presented by pious in a gaiety of night-life in 


peasants every ten years. 


fashionable cabarets and 


sparkling musical come- 





dies, dramas and reviews. 
Avenues lined with fascin- 
aling shops. Health in re- 
sorts vivid with casinos, 
tennis, golf, and yachting. 
Modern comfort and old- 


world hospitality that hon- 





ors the traveler as a guest. 











Moderate prices for every 
A scene from the great Passion Play: 
Christ washing the Apostle’s feet. 


diversion and adventure. 

No vise fee. Swift express 

GERMAN TOURIST 
INFORMATION OFFICE 

665 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


trains and panoramas of 
heart-taking loveliness in a 
land of unfailing delight 


and reassuring kindliness. 


Please send me Illustrated Travel Brochures 


on Beautiful Germany. (55) 


“Going to Europe”’ 
means going to Germany 











than mere travel, arrange | 
miles from the Atlantic Ocean, on a 
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TRAVEL 








camps in the Alleghenies. 
caloosa we peeped out into a lighted 
world. At Birmingham, I remem- 
bered Octavus Roy Cohen, placed 


hammock, stuck my toothbrush un- 
der my pillow and began to share 
my first upper through Alabama. 
The next we knew we were in 
Ationta. . ..« 

It was an all-day run to Savannah. 
There were miles of peach orchards, 
with the fruit ready to be picked; 
blessed little towns with ivy on the 
church towers and Uncle Remus 
pickaninnies at every turn. At 
Macon, I remembered that sweet 
singer of the Southland, Sidney 
Lanier, for it was this place he 
called home. 

After Macon the forests became 
fairylike with moss—and_ then 
whiff after whiff of salty sea breeze. 

Mary and I saw Savannah by 
automobile. The city is eighteen 


bluff overlooking the Savannah 
tiver. We saw the spot where Gen- 
eral James Oglethorpe and his com- 
panions first pitched their tents, 
February 12, 1733. We glimpsed 
the oldest church in Georgia, where 
the first Protestant Sunday School 
was founded by John Wesley. We 
walked on the first golf course ever 
established in America and rested 
by the oldest orphanage in the 
United States. We were shown the 
spot where the first steamship to 


At Tus-| 


my left shoe in the little netted | 





cross the Atlantic made its timid | gold. 
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and timely début. 
“The Savannah.” 

One of our most interesting ides 
was the trip to The Hermitag, 
a plantation dating back to 1753 
The buildings were of brick, maj, 
from clay dug on the plantatio, 
Little negro boys play around th 
old ruin to sing songs for the tour. 
ist. I won’t forget “Mary, Don't 
You Weep No Mo’” and “Thy 
Travellin’ Man,” and how the litt\ 
pickaninny’s voice surged as he Said 
“Right overboard he did flew!” Tip, 
breaks in the trees admitted the gyp. 
light, and as we listened to a chory 
of dusky voices singing “Heayen)y 
Bound,” we had to bite our tongues 
to remember that just yesterday we 
had crossed the palms of the rj 
caps and the path of the N. E, : 
[at the Atlanta station]. 

There was the “Isle of Hope” ap; 
Tybee, where we became again my. 
nificently modern. I glimpsed the 
ocean for the first time and 


It was Calleg 





Never can winds, nor sands 
Nor suns erase, 
From memory, the sea. 


We sailed Monday, July Ist, x 
6:00 o’clock p. m., for New York. | 
felt proud to know that like a ques 
the South still holds such cities a 
Savannah to her heart. Savannah 
sings her songs with chivalry. ... 

Does one travel in New York’ 
Certainly, and in what varieties! 
We met the Fifth Avenue busse 
first. Riding them down Fifth 
Avenue was like winding a ribbon ir 
one’s fingers, a ribbon all dotted with 
From their tops we first 





I 930 is Tercentenary Yea 


in Massachusetts 


HREE centuries ago, New Englands 

hardy Puritans organized themselves 
as the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 1930 
brings statewide observance of the anit 
versary of this historic episode, marked by 
pageants and other events of interest 
the lover of colonial history. Massacht- 
setts invites you to make a 1930 pilgrim 
age to her hills and shores. 


Throughout the whole of New England, 





com Jp 


Write for Booklets, 





maps and illustrated literature descriptive of the scenic, 
and recreational attractions of New England. Address ™ 
Wright, Gen. Pass. Agent, Desk B, North Station, Boston, 


as well, you will find a countryside 
lowed by the hand of history. 
mountains, streams, and ocean 


offer an unrivalled variety of things to@ 


Rustic cabins and huge hotels offer 

accommodations. Whatever you cal 
anywhere, you can do in New Eng 
Why not come this year? 


BOSTON and MAINE 
LINE OF THE MINUTE MAN R a 7 lroad 


histori¢ 
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A New Food 
Discovery... 


Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin Dessert 


DAY’S food news is about a 
wonderful new quick setting 
gelatin . . . that jells in half the usual 
time. It’s an entirely new formula— 
and it’s called Royal Quick Setting 
Gelatin Dessert. 

See below how fast it works. Twen- 
ty minutes to an hour and a half... 
while, ordinarily, prepared gelatins 
take anumber of hours, and even then 
sometimes fail to jell. 

Surprise your family with this deli- 
cious dessert tonight! 





Mix as directed on package. Chillin 
freezing tray of electric refrigerator. 





Prepare as directed on package. Set 
mould in pan of cracked ice. 





Dissolve in 1 cup boiling water. Add 1 

cup cold water. Pour in mould, cover, 

_— window on cold day (below 
h 





Prepare as directed on package. Set 
mould on bottom of electric refrigerator. 
(Ordinary ice box takes about 2 hours.) 


All 8elatin desserts are 
not alike. The only quick 
seiting kind is Royal 
Quick Setting Gelatin 
.Five delicious 4 
‘ Raspber 7) 4 








Str, . 
Orange, Lemon. 
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Riverside, with | 
Sailors’ Monu- 
Tomb, where I 
by the ginkgo 


glimpsed beautiful 
her Soldiers’ and 
ment, and Grant’s 
stopped to linger 
tree. 


THANKS TO THE SUBWAY AND 
THE ELEVATED 


The subway helped me see serious 
places—Brooklyn Bridge, massive | 
and metropolitan, Cooper Union, | 
a stronghold of popular education, | 
and the Customhouse, where you 
may guess and then wonder. It took 
me to the New York Public Library, 
and to the American Museum of 
Natural History, where you can 
linger to study native life and native 
stones. The subway to Brooklyn 
enabled us to see the “Bremen” with 
its smiling German officers and beau- 
tiful mosaics. 

Subway, I salute you! You took 
me to Columbia, where I found how 
lovely learning may become. There 
were students, over a dozen thousand 
of them, dotting the surface of 
Morningside Heights. Some of them 
from California, some from Italy, 
and one from tiny Luxemburg. 

There were lilting subway rides to 
places not at all serious. To the 
Aquarium to see all of the fish; to 
the Pennsylvania Hotel to dine on its 
roof; to Greenwich Village to tramp 
in a self-made Bohemia; to China- 
town to see the cats and eat chow 
mein; to Jersey to return to melo- 
drama with Morley; to Little Italy 
and Little Russia; to Times Square 
to see “Journey’s End” and other 
shows. And yes! To Coney Island 
where I rode the Wild Cat and en- 
countered real speed. 

I rode the elevated, too, where one 
can look out and see washings hang- 
ing from the roofs and flowers in 
window-boxes. The elevated took 
me to church many times. I saw 
stately St. Thomas’s and beautiful 
St. John’s. I bowed in awe at old 
Trinity and felt breathlessly modern 
as I passed the new Riverside 
Church under construction. I rode 
the “L” to Wall Street to glimpse our 
banks and brokers, and to visit 
the New York Stock Exchange. 
It took me to the Ghetto, the Bowery, 
and the brass shops where I found a 
copper bowl for violets. I had been 
looking for it all my life. 


By MoTor AND SURFACE CAR 


A New York automobile with a 
Yankee motor took me to Long 
Island, including Forest Hills with 
its tennis atmosphere. The same 
car took me to The Bronx to see my 
first zoo. It likewise showed me 
Tarrytown, White Plains, and the 
Lewisohn Stadium where I felt 
15,000 people pay homage to Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony. 

Once I rode a surface car across 
town to a North River pier to see 
the “Leviathan.” Shall I ever for- 
get her swimming pool? Then 
there was an evening when I was 
walking on Riverside just at dusk, 
and saw the “Graf Zeppelin” as she 
wended her way above the city. 
How the searchlights shone! She 
was a golden bird with touches of 
silver, and all of my modes of, 
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“CALIFORNIA 


this Summer— 


ENJOY A GLORIOUS CRUISE 


Special Roundtrip Fare *350 


via Havana and Panama 


F ive thousand miles of tropi- 
cal cruising on a Round the 
World President Liner...a day 
in gay Havana .. . through the 
Panama Canal by day .. . time 
for shopping in Balboa and 
Panama City...more glorious 
days at sea, and then that infin- 
itely varied summer paradise— 
California! When you choose, 
return to your point of depar- 
ture by any direct rail route. 
And this supreme- 


the special summer rate of $350, 
Home Town to Home Town, 
in effect until Nov..30, 1930. 

If you wish to stop over in Ha- 
vana or Panama you are free to 
do so for two weeks or longer, 
then continue your cruise on 
another President Liner as you 
would on another train. 

Your ship is luxurious. Out- 
side rooms with beds, not berths. 
Spacious decks. Outdoor swim- 
ming pool. The cui- 





ly interesting trip 
—including First 
Class accommoda- 
tions and meals on 
a Round the World 
President Liner—at 





sine is famous 
among world trav- 
elers. There is a 
sailing every two 
weeks from New 
York. 





Write for full details or call on any steamship or tourist agent. 








FOR YOUR SABBATICAL YEAR: 

Cruise Round the World on a President Liner with unlimited stopove: 
privileges in 22 ports of fourteen countries. You may make the trip in 85 
days, but your ticket is good for two full years. First Class accommodations 
as low as $1110. Full information on request. 








DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 PIPTH AV®., . NeW YORK 201 BROADWAY . 
25 AND 32 BROADWAY, . NEW YORK 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., . CHICAGO 
UNION TRUST ARCADE, . CLEVELAND 
177 STATE ST., . . . BOSTON, MASS. 
514 Ww. SIXTH 8T., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 


152 BROADWAY . 
YOKOHAMA 
HONG KONG 


SAN DIEGO, CALIP. 
210 80. SIXTEENTH 8T. 
DIME BANK BUILDING 
1005 CONNECTICUT N.W., WASH., D. C. 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
KOBE 


406 THIRTEENTH 8T., OAKLAND, CALIF, 
909 GOVERNMENT 8T., VICTORIA, B.C. 
517 GRANVILLE 8T., VANCOUVER, B.C. 
32 VIA VITTORIO VENETO, ROME, ITALY 
116% RUE SCRIBE, . PARIS, PRANCE 
22 eILurren sTaert, . B.C. 3, LONDON 
4TH AT UNIVERSITY, . SBATTLE, WASH. 


. PHILADELPHIA 
+ «+ De&TROIT 


SHANGHAI 
MANILA 
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The best way 


to see Britain 


The best way to see the beauty and 
historical associations of England is to 
travel by the London Midland & Scottish 
Railway. When you get to London make 
your way to Euston Station. From 
there you will get Circular Tours to the 
Shakespeare Country, where Kenilworth 
saw Elizabeth’s splendour ; to the Lake 
District; the mountains of North Wales; 
and to all parts of Scotland and Ireland. 
Euston Station is the starting point for 
the beauty and romance of this wonderful 
land. Make your way there first and 
plan your trip in England from the 
tours of the L M S. 


Write to the L M S American Agent for 
details of delightful Circular Tours. 


LONDON MIDLAND AND SCOTTISH 
RAILWAY OF GREAT BRITAIN 


Illustrated pamphlets from T. R. Dester 
( Dept. Ai), London Midland & Scottish 
Railway of Great Britain, 200 Fifth 
Avenuz, New York. Or from any LMS 
Ticket Agent. 


a 


| 
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travel seemed futile and 
quate. 

After leaving New York, we passed 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Bal- 
timore. Philadelphia with her his- 
tory, Wilmington with her explo- 
sives, and Baltimore—I could say 
with her buttons, but I remember 
the grave of Poe the conquered, who 
loved white hyacinths and a beauti- 
ful Annabelle Lee. 

Five hours from New York was 
Washington with her monumental 
Union Station. We saw Washington 
from a private automobile, whose 
driver had a special sense of beauty. 
We paused to listen by night to a 
band concert in front of the Capitol. 


inade- 


the White House aloof and shaded. 
The next day we saw the department 
buildings and went through the 
Capitol. Lunching at the Congres- 
sional Library, I could not eat with 
Washington in the distance. 

That afternoon we went to Mt. 
Vernon, stopping at Arlington to 
pause reverently before the Nation’s 
dead; driving through Alexandria, 
in whose Christ Church Washington 
worshipped; remembering “Cer- 
tainty and Quiet Kind” at Mt. Ver- 
non, and a gentleman who fought 
for them both. Coming back to town 
we drove through Georgetown with 
her special antiquity, and beautiful 
Rock Creek Park. That night, I met 
Lincoln—a Lincoln in marble, but a 





Lincoln who might have spoken 
“With malice toward none’”’—so real 
| did he seem. 

Washington left me awed. I[ 
| wanted to bring her to my pupils 
and show them a lady. A lady with 
dignity to be maintained. 


INTO THE “SMOKIES” FOR A WEEK 


At Knoxville, Tennessee, we went 
forty-five. miles into the “Smokies” 
for a week’s stay. We climbed Le- 
Conte, glimpsed stately Guyot and 
Clingman’s Dome—walked miles and 
miles gathering wild flowers. The 
Smokies boast 362 specimens. From 
horseback we saw the rhododendron 
and mountain laurei, and a tiny one- 
teacher school where the mountain 
children are taught “honor and truth 
and a sure intent.” That school 
building was impressive. It knew 
little of supervisors or scientific 
tests, but alone with the solitude of 
spaceless nights it was keeping the 
faith. 

We saw the crafts shops of this 
region. The sturdy mountaineers 
weave their lovely wares and sell to 
the tourists who pass this way. Real 
people—these mountaineers. People 
who live near their own Cherokee’s 
Great Spirit. People whose moun- 
tains have taught them that “the 
simple gift of being kind is greater 
than all wisdom of the wise.” 

In Chattanooga I found Lookout 
Mountain, the Times, and restaurant 
after restaurant serving a fifty-cent 
lunch to include fried chicken, two 
vegetables, a dessert, and a drink. 
Southern hospitality that! 

Leaving Mary, I went by bus to 
North Georgia where mineral water 
gurgles from the rocks and grapes 
hang in munificent bunches, There 
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We skirted the shining Potomac and | 





7 
Make it a TREAT! 


Children, and for that matter 
grownups enjoy cod-liver oil 
when it is taken_the tasty, 
pleasant, emulsified way as in 
Scott’s Emulsion. 

Take cod-liver oil the easy 
way. For nearly sixty years 
people have taken it to 
help keep them well all 
winter. Easier to give— 
easier to take— 


SCOTT’S EMULSION 


Winter Health Protector 





“Story of Bill the Bold,” richly ill- 
ustrated, supplied free to Primary 
Classes. State how many. 











Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J. 29-86 
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Model 3 Corona you't 
wanted—on the easiest 
terms ever offered—# 
LOWEST PRICE ever offered 
Complete in every detail back 
spacer, etc., MA UFACTUR 
R’S GUARANTEE. Reog 
nied, Se wertd, over a0 ) ine foot, Gee — 
stur rtable built. y a limi 
of these splendid machines available. To g 
one, you must act now! 


Yours for 19 Days FREE- 
Send No Money 


Experience the joy this personal writing 
typewriter can give you! Use it 10 days free 
easy it is to run and the splendidly typed 
turns out. mg A the office desk 

, compact, light, i 
ters, sapere. bills in poor handwriting when y 
have this Corona at such a low or on such ef 
terms. Remember these new machines 
out of the Corona factory. 


BALANCE 
EASY 
TERMS 








MONEY SAVED 
By Using This Coupo" 


Sales Corp. 


469 u'Shic St., Chicago, Dept, 43. 
F. 0. B. Chicago. On arrival ll 
n send Foe oto 
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) Rock 
























NDS CASH 


if TRAVEL 
or CREDIT ! 








I visited my father’s old home—my 
father who taught me by saying, Island 
“Any school teacher can teach the 

smart pupils, it takes a good one to | ae 

make the poor ones learn”’—my | 








2,000 Illustrations. Catalog explains everything. 


How to Order | 














ba || 











Send first payment—statearticlede- (ZED Q 
ry dred—name, Ce... a ey a father who is dead but not away. As TH E TRI p TH AT 
ae married—where live if I drank water from the springs of 
there. - a . 
atter THING IS CONFIDENTIAL. J Seam |his boyhood, I knew that he was TRIPLES 7#4e TH RILLS 
t oil Send first Lal  p ee y "| watching. I determined never to be- 
tasty, ion on request. tray the trust of my tiny ones’ in-| OF THE MARVELOUS WEST 
=? Te Ee ie shite Diamonds: telligence. 
—_ = From there I came home. - The| 
easy tn. 900— Biue white center Di trip had been frivolous and gay, sad | 
years ands ca cides of ae ty see and glad, but it had left many things 
Wek. . ¥\ with me. Things to make the “red | 
eee Se ncticire von rina! |letter” lessons more impressive, fea- 
of solid 18- K white gold.$48.50. 





tures to liven the days when the jam 
of knowledge won't jell. As I board- 
ed the last train for the tiniest town 
‘in Texas, I sang with the porter’s 
whistle, “Oh the lights are sé much 
‘brighter—going home!” 
(Continued on page 90) 


$1.25 a Week. 


CREDIT TERMS: } 
One-tenthdown; balance ff 4 
weekly, semi- monthly 
or monthly at your con- 
venience. 





\y ill- 
mary 





isler mm 
bracelet includ- | 
ed. $25. $2.50 

Down; $2.50 a Mo. 
No. 927—Elgin*‘Le- 
jonnaire.’’ $19. $1.90 


\o ETIS °c Art Problems Based 
BROS.&CO. fss. 















108 N. State St., Chicago 


§ MSorwinaina ve | ON. Pottery and Textiles S os 

















(Continued from page 46) ~~ sh M iLbran! 
The Peruvians made their pottery 
UNDERSTAND P ROHIBITION by both the coil and the cast meth- Hh, A 
Know Your American InstitutionsBetter | | 54, If pupils wish to make pottery ik Ou q 
“What the Constitution Means to You,” large 


placard fit for bulletin boards, sent for ten by either process, directions will 


cents, nee seo oye new one be found in the following books: 
free. A ANN, so : e af 
19 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. Bonser and Mossman: IJndustrial 


Arts for Elementary Grades, pages 


more RIERRE ERIN _ 293-99; 333-37; Mead: Old Civili- 
lpar" Fekvinactassmacss wommerce! | 2ations of Inca Land; Winslow: Ele- % 3 ON E 
Kerexverience hecossary., ie tony | mentary Industrial Arts; School 
at Home Modern Preiograniy, VAmerigsn | Arts Magazine, October, 1929. 
Se0r"hitenigan Rives Enicaas. If it is impossible to have the CALI FO RW IA 
pottery fired, it may be thoroughly 


JOHN HANCOCK <a dried, then painted with water 
colors. It will be decorative, but not ALL THREE REGIONS 


waterproof. Some portions will 


Independence [J have to be painted many times, in ONE LOW ROUND TRIP FARE 
































order to get the desired color. 
ahead Another problem is the making of Stop over Anywhere 
lantern slides. These may be cut Westh a 
from pieces of window glass, in the estboun 
WD 0 the signposts size of standard lantern slides. Denver (Rocky Mountain National Park) Col- 
along the road of your life Trace the designs for them on pa- orado Springs, Pikes Peak Region, Salt Lake 
point to Shencial inde- per, then lay the slide over the paper City (Yellowstone), American River Canyon, 
pendence? and trace the design on the glass San Francisco (Yosemite). 
; ; with india ink and a crow-quill pen. Dow 
n Youcan make them read, A lecture by the pupils on the Mayan S ‘ - eo Fusite ——_ 
Independence Ahead” by ‘and Incan Empires may be planned (Sequoia), Los Angeles, San Diego. 
arranging now for a retire- with these slides. Eastbound 
ment income. in the bibliography which is Carriso Gorge, “Garden of Allah}? Apache Trail 
It takes a surprisingly |} | tre references containing examples Sa 
small percentage of your of design. . Th _— 
present salary to purchase *Leaflets, photographs, and lantern rengm Service Bom = Gens 
a Life Annuity, which slides from the Museum of Nat- ANOTHER DELIGHTFUL TRIP 
guarantees you an income | ural History, New York. is a Rock Island all-expense two-weeks tour of 


a lene P '*Colored plates and leaflets from re . an 
ng as you live. Brows-lichestesn Company, Ine. the Colorado Rockies. Ample time for rest and 


*Gardner, Helen: Art through the 


Ages. 
*School Arts Magazine. June, 1925; 
o— May, 1926; November, 1927; Feb- 
auninn, Sieiamaemee ruary, 1928; October, 1929. 
National Geographic Magazine. 
ouRy BUREAU, Goldstein, Harriet I. and Vetta: 
i ten St. Art in Everyday Life. 
:—— Mead, Charles W.: Old Ci ; 


recreation, yet all the best scenery included— 
Rocky Mountain National Park and Pikes Peak 
Region. Highest class service—railroad, hotel, 
auto. Cost surprisingly low. 










































vilizations 
“neee send me your booklet, of Inca Land. : THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 

Inbeht eae omes Through 'Thompson, J. Eric: Civilization of For detailed information concerning Rock Island planned vacations mail this coupon 
. the Mayas, BR peer eseee see ess eseecceeeseesasesse=-= 1 
N 1 Rock Island Vacation Travel Service Bureau 766 | 
icici ania seceainibbiatiiadias | 785 La Salle Street Station, Chicago, Ill ' 
u Please send me booklets descriptive of () Colorado, ( Yellowstone, ! 
Address - f : : O California, () All-Expense Colorado Tours (check book or books desired) ! 

Mo rtrtssesseceneenennennenanne Mankind is composed of those i also full information regarding low summer fares and train service. ; f 
— = — Sixty-Five Years in Business—I who work, those who pretend to = Name Address a 








=s8 |work, and those who do neither.” | 
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Clan Hands Honor Roth 


MON, TUE. WED. THU 


of z DS og 


FRI 


Sorts rar | 
Mrand 
Bitter 


Ud 


‘ 


)ilaon | 


a Cole 


Better attendance— 


higher 


marks... and 


“Cleaner Hands” had a lot to do with it! 


OHNNY Jones is a bright little lad. 
But—he’s falling behind in his 
work. Has to stay out so much— 
one cold after another. Same thing 
with Susie Smith. And so on down 
the list. It és disheartening when you 
are striving so hard for a good class 
record to have your best efforts de 
feated by this continual absence. 


A simple safeguard 
Can you do anything to help this 
situation? Yes/ Tens of thousands of 
teachers have found that when chil- 
dren are encouraged to keep hands 
clean—to wash regularly with a germ- 
removing soap like Lifebuoy—especiall) 
before meals — there's ‘less sickness, 
more regular attendance, and, a far 
better showing at the end of the term. 


Hands may spread sickness 


Germs of disease are lurking on 
almost everything we touch—books, 


Lifebuoy is by far the most popular 
of all toilet soaps with childen. They 
like its orange-red color—its creamy 
abundant lather—its pleasant, quickly- 
vanishing hygienic scent that tells 
you you're cleaner—safer. 


A tested plan 


Make yours a Lifebuoy class— 
cleaner, healthier, happier, more in- 
terested in their work. Tell them about 
Lifebuoy today. Have regular morn- 
ing inspection. Keep a Clean Hands 
Honor Roll on the blackboard. 
Results will more than repay you for 
the little additional work. More than 
85,000 teachers who have tried this 
plan will tell you so. 

And, why not use Lifebuoy your- 
self as a health safeguard? For your 
hands must constantly touch things 
that other hands, not-so-clean, have 
already touched. 


| Sierra Nevadas; 


TRAVEL 








A Thousand Wonders 


By Laura Tana 
St. Agnes High School, Los Angeles 


O THE tired mind seeking the re- 
pose that only a change of scene 
can give, the “Road of a Thousand 
Wonders” from Los Angeles to Port- 
land, Oregon, is a veritable rejuve- 
nation. What a magnificent pano- 
rama of majesty and beauty engages 
the mind of the traveler! 
The hills 
Rock-ribbed and ancient as the 
sun,—the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness 
between; 
The venerable woods—rivers that 
move 
In majesty, and the complaining 
brooks 
That make the meadows green... 


There are the awe-inspiring dis- 
tances that stretch from the racing 
train to the huge ramparts of the 
the wide, level 
spaces of the Mojave for fancy to 
roam over, the pageantry of canyon 
and forest and river to raise one’s 
mind from the grandeur of earth to 
the glory of heaven. Beauty in it- 
self and of itself is worthy of man’s 
devotion; he is but responding to the 
better part of his nature when he 
admires or loves it. 

Many a time as the Limited sped 
along its thousand miles of shining 
rails, I wished for the trained eye 
of the geologist that I might read 
the great story of the centuries long 
since recorded in the earth’s strata 
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lying before me as an open book in 
an unknown language. I wished that 
I could visualize the mighty sea that 
once surged where now lies the great 
valley of California; that I might 
listen to the roar of the lord 
Columbia as it swept through th 
lanes marked high on the mountaip 
sides that now inclose the receding 
waters in its broad valley. 

Perhaps, though, the towering 
white beauty of Oregon’s Pride 
peerless Mt. Hood, the perpetual 
majesty of the chaste Shasta, the 
mysterious elusiveness of the blye 
veiled Cascades, the straight dari 
beauty of the forests, and the ty. 
quoise skies of the Sacramento V4). 
ley are in their way as _ bewilder. 
ingly glorious as the wonders of the 
ancient years in these infinite spaces 
of the West. Yet one surrounded by 
these mighty works of God trie 
to reconstruct the long-forgotte 
past of this region for compariso 
with its present state. 

To the artist or the poet certain 
experiences would be unforgettable 
There is, for example, the momen 
when Mt. Shasta first comes int 
view. If one is traveling south from 
Portland this may happen shortly 
after sunrise. Far off in the hay 
distance one sees the _blue-veiled 
whiteness of the mighty mountain 
piercing ‘%e dark dome of the sky. 
Rising near its base is the bare, 
desolate Black Butte. Many who 
are Alpine-minded stop over at Sis- 
son to climb to the top of Shasta and 
from its more than 14,000 feet look 
down upon a matchless panorama. 

A second scene of indescribable 











ruising 


Great Lake: 


ad Georgian Bay 
“(30,000 Islands) 


Take this cruise De Luxe of over 2000 miles of beaut 
‘ful waterway — the entire length and return of lake 
Michigan, Huron, St. Claire, Erie, and among the 30,00 


Islands of 


Georgian Bay; with alluring scenery enroult 


Drive around historic Mackinac Island, buy sou 
., nirs from the Indians at Parry Sound. Take the sig 
: \ seeing bus at Detroit and Chicago—See Cleveland- 


. —— e Ss 
‘y ie > 


~~ 


dian 


spend a full day at Buffalo (Gateway to all Eastern,Com 
and St. Lawrence River points) —Gaze in wonder 
#2 NIAGARA FALLS — the world’s greatest catara 


-—=——~ Stopover at any port of call can be arranged. 











for TRAVEL STORIES IN U. S. and CANADA 


For the best stories on travel in the U.S. and Canada this summer the Normal 
Instructor is offering $600 in prizes as follows: J 
prize $75; 4th prize $50; 5th prize $40; two 6th prizes, $30 each; five 7th prizes, $25 
each. Hereis your great opportunity to enter the Contestand write asuccessful story. 





lst prize $150; 2nd prize $100; 3rd 








The Great Oil-Burning North American 


White Liners 





and South American 


Fol 
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-j : ; , : an , HE magnificent sister steamships, North American and South American—pa a 
pencils, hve a — Our Keeps complexions radiant Le exclusively — in equipment and service are comparable with the fine Oct 
hands peck up these getms——ane very Lifebuoy is wonderful for the com- Liners. Promenadeand Sun Decksof unusual width ; large Grand Saion ;commodious Lom 
often sickness follows. The Life Ex- : fresh duit hina ing Rooms; Canopy covered Palm Garden on Observation deck. All State Rooms 
tension Institute lists 27 germ diseases plexion—freshens dul Sains till they Parlor Rooms are outside rooms with windows or portholes to insure 
hands may spread , fairly glow with radiant, healthy le pa ng tm ruaning sere T Rp peter 3 Ig lig ay. have in oe é 
ands may . . . and eprings, thoroughly comfortable and restful. Bath and toilet in connection 
But a good sudsy wash with Life- beauty. Pur thes pores— protects — Parlor Room and convenient to all staterooms. Excellent meals of [% S 
. iiataiall _ embarrassing body odor. Adopt Life- ing variety — daintily served by waitresses. If you crave sociely du 
buoy’s gentleantiseptic lather removes : : Gain ‘ " te to th ; delightl 
buoy today. something doi all the time, you will find it in the many CO#™, in| 
both germs and dirt—helps safeguard activities a’ ship. There are pleasures for old and young. les 
health LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. social hostess introduces the guests that they may enjoy to theu Sod to 
. hlaVed-14107 Dancing, Deck and Card Games, Concerts, Entertainments and 7 
Iiaatiae Life which make the time pass so pleasantly on these big cruising Leal 
ce 
Semi-Wkly Sailings from Chicago, Mackinac Isld., Rey TI 
Parry Sd.(Can.), Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo & Ret. 0 
Tickets bearing rail pouting between Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland : 
and Buffalo, will be honored for transit upon additional payment. Please 
Call or write f offer Me 
HEALTH SOAP Sraae KW. Hicker tienes Teseict Rewren es ae x 
Chicago, Duluth & Georgian Bay Transit Company 
. . . . , . . Name 
Removes Germs ~ Protects Health a Oo 9. eR eee kt: | 
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The IDEAL Bookcase 
For the SCHOOLROOM 





33 Per Section 
With Glass Doors 
On Approval—Direct to User 


4‘T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
Endorsed by Over 200,000 Users 


Exceptionally well adapted for the school library. 
Furnished in different designs, materials and 
fnishes, Sold direct from factory only, which 
insures you a permanent source of supply for 
additional sections in the future, and also saves you 
the middleman’s profit. Price of three sections 
with non-binding, disappearing, felt-cushioned 
glass doors, as illustrated above, in plain golden 
oak, $15.75; in quartered oak or in imitation ma- 
hogany or walnut, $18.25; in genuine mahogany 
¢ walnut, $23.50. Other styles and finishes at 
wrespondingly low prices. Shipped on approval 
direct from factory at Little Falls, N. Y., or 
warehouse at Kansas City, Mo. Write for new 
atalog No, 24. 

The C. J. Lundstrom Mfg. Co., Little Falls, N. Y. 

Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases since 1899 
Branch Warehouse: Kansas City, Mo, 


New York Show Room, 130 W. 42nd St. 


MONEY FOR YQUJ 


im spare time at 





aki splay No selling or 


canvassing. 4 you, — — 4 
tht wit we > 
Write tordey for frou beebloe, os 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg.. Toronto, Ont. 












High weer rifle for selli ~ 8 « 7 
boxes Mentho-Nova Salve a , pe ‘ Cz 
U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept (-716, GREENVILLE, PA. 


Special School Offer 
Merremaker Whirl 


with ball-bearing action 


ny? 1 OSS 








Only 








és en em. 
The well-known Merremaker Whirl is 
one of the most popular pieces of school 
playground equipment and now reduced 
to special offer of only $19.85. Strong and 
durable, with ball-bearing top. Finished 
in beautiful color combination of red, yel- 
low and green. Shipped complete, ready 
touse. Mail coupon below for catalog of 
complete Merremaker Line and special 
low prices for schools, 


= 
ee eee ee es ee ee 
| : THE MERREMAKER CORPORATION, 
40-8th St. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. | 
oa me complete description of Special school 
log of er Whirls at $19.85 complete and cata- 
complete Merremaker Line with new low prices. 

















| repeatedly re-elected until, on Feb- 











| through the very rocks. 
| are sometimes like liquid emerald 


|made a reply to Senator Hayne of 
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beauty is Mt. Hood. Even more re- 
mote and aloof it seems than Shasta, 
for it is always hovering on the hori- 
zon; sometimes standing out boldly, 
often eclipsed by the nearer moun- 
tain ranges, but always a miracle of 
unrivalled splendor. 

Another scene of constantly chang- 
ing wonder is the Sacramento Val- 
ley. One can but look and gasp at 
the almost perpendicular walls of 
granite through which the train 
roars; then comes the wide space 
where the walls are splintered into 
Castle Crags 4,000 feet high. For 
ruggedness one need travel no far- 
ther than this valley. A _ pleasing 
contrast with this silent primitive 
massiveness is the sparkling beauty 
of the Sacramento River which has 
laughed and sung its merry way 
Its waters | 


and at others are a_ transparent, 
heavenly blue. Indeed, one can 
hardly decide which is bluer, the sky 
or the water. In the course of this 
(Continued on page 97) 
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Great Characters in 
American History 
(Continued from page 42) 


Boston sent Webster to Congress | 
in 1823, and again in 1825. In 1827 
Massachusetts made him a. United 
States Senator, to which office he was 





ruary 22, 1841, he resigned to be- 
come Secretary of State in the cabi- 
net of President Harrison. 

By the year 1828 New England 
had established itself as a manufac- 
turing center. Many of Webster’s 
most influential constituents had in- 
vested large sums of money in textile 
and other manufacturing industries. 
In view of these circumstances, it is 
not strange that he began to favor 
the tariff. 

On January 20, 





1830, Webster 




































South Carolina, who upheld the prin- 
ciple of nullification. After three 
more speeches by Hayne, Webster, | 
on January 26, delivered his famous 
speech against the doctrine that in- 
dividual states could nullify acts of | 
Congress. He closed this speech 
with the memorable words, “The 
Union, one and inseparable, now and 
forever.” 

In 1836, Webster was one of sev- 
eral Whig candidates for the presi- 
dency, but he received only fourteen 
electoral votes. 

At Niblo’s Garden in New York, 
March 15, 1837, Webster delivered a 
speech against the extension of | 
slavery. He warned the South that | 
civil war would surely come if any | 
attempt should be made to check the 
growing sentiment of the public 
against slavery. 

Webster resigned as Secretary of | 
State in May, 1843, and returned to! 
his law practice in Boston. He again 
took up his residence at his country 
place in Marshfield, Massachusetts. | 
On June 17, 1843, he delivered his | 
second Bunker Hill oration. 

Rufus Choate, another famous} 
lawyer of Massachusetts, had suc- | 
ceeded Webster as United States| 





Vacation Lands 


surpassing your dreams— 


LAKE LOUISE 
and BANFF 


Pale jade glacier .... amethyst lake 
.... Snowy peaks .... sombre, pine- 
clad mountains ... . fleecy blue sky— 
you have to see it to realize it is not a 
dream, but a soul-satisfying, glorious 
reality. Nowhere else on the globe will 
you find a place of more exquisite beau- 
ty. “Louise” brings restful peace—all 
’round you, purple hills of pine and 
spruce trees, keeping the world away. 
Then for your entertainment, a _ ter- 
raced concrete swimming pool filled 
with heated glacial water—dancing, 
music, trail riding, mountain climbing, 
camping trips. And through it all, that 
world-famous atmosphere of luxurious 
comfort in Chateau Lake Louise. 








Just 42 miles from Lake Louise is 
Banff, with its magnificent five 
million dollar hotel. The mo- 


tor trip from Lake Louise is 
one of the shining high lights 
of your visit there, for it fol- 
lows closely the _ blue-green 
Bow River, past Alpine mead- 
ows and flower-filled valleys. 


Vacation time is your time! 
Set your plans a’spinning now 
for this priceless adventure. 
Early reservations secure a 
minimum priced room in these 
two coveted resorts. ’Phone or 
write for booklets that will 
help you plan. 


Canadian Pacific 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


Please send me at once, without 
obligation, booklets and prices on 
the subjects checked. 


Resorts in the 
Canadian Rockies 


NEW YORK 
Vadison Ave,, at Lith St 


Bungalow Camps in the 





CHICAGO Canadian Rockies - 
7 Vaal . raon Blvd, ame 
wae reacts Pacific Coast Tours 
J ICISC through the Canadian 
SAN FRANCISCO xine atte 
675 Market Street Roc 
CJ Alaska © 
or your nearest agent EE 
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oe of DIRECT 
PUPIL 
INTEREST 


Here is good news for Elementary 


Science teachers. The publication 


of a science magazine of practical 
helpfulness to boys and girls in the 
fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, is 
our response to the demand of ele- 
mentary teachers for material of 
direct pupil interest. 


THE NEW SCIENCE CLASSROOM 
meets the child at his own 
level of understanding 


Every issue contains stories of earth and sky, 
plants and animals, inventions, airplanes, things 
to do and things to make, science clubactivities, 
and a PUPIL’S OWN PAGE reserved for his 
special questions, ideas, and achievements in 
science-presented in attractive and readable 
form by teachers of nationwide reputation. 


You may put this indispensable publi- 
cation in the hands of every pupil at the 
low rate of 25 cents for ten monthly 
issues — September to June inclusive; 
with Looseleaf Binder, 35 cents. Back 

ra are ilable for teachers who 
act promptly. The binder transforms 
these issues into a text-book of perma- 
nent value. 

Send this Coupon for FREE Sample Copy. 


THE SCIENCE CLASSROOM, 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Send mea FREE Copy of the first issue 
Science Classroom 





of the NEW 


Name 
School 
Address 

















Gladioli 


from KUNDERD 


Golden Anniver 
Gladiolus Book—FREE 


To se sure of getting genuine 
Kunderd Gladioli send your order 
to Kunderd himself. This is Kun- 
derd’s fiftieth anniversary. His 
Golden Anniversary Gladio us Book 
is full of surprises. Hundreds of 
giadioli list 130 brand-new 
this year. 63 pictured in color. 
Full growing directions. Interest- 
ing glad ioli ‘formation. Special anniversary collec- 
tions, Use } coupon. 


ae ae ee ee Oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
EB. Konoe ERD 
at Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U. 8. A 
Dear Sir: Please send me your Free Golden Anniversary 
Ciadiolus Book. 


Order 
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GOVERNMENT FILE CLERKS 


Many File Clerks for filing and clerical work in the 
Government Department at Washington will be 
appointed during 1930. 


MEN—WOMEN, 18 to 50 
$1260 te $2500 
YEAR e™ Franklin Institute, 


Dept. G701 
warn 
Ta 


Rochester, N. Y. 
Name 








nS tete... 





« 
S 
Rush to me full particulars regarc- 
ing File Clerk positions. 














Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


Correct in form, Perfectin exe 


CO.,314 Eye St., N.E. 
b.'e. 
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Senator when the latter became 
Secretary of State. Choate’s term 
expired in March, 1845, and Webster 
was re-elected to succeed him. 

In 1847, Webster toured the South, 
studying slavery. The impressions 
gained on this tour modified his at- 
titude toward slavery. When he was 
later called on to present to Congress 
the resolutions of the Legislature of 
Massachusetts against slavery, he 
did so with a warning that the con- 
stitutional rights of the slaveholders 
must not be interfered with. 

In 1848, Webster was again a can- 
didate for the presidential nomina- 
tion. General Zachary Taylor was, 
however, the nominee. Webster was 
offered the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, which he refused. 

On March 7, 1850, Webster de- 


livered a masterly speech in support | 


of the Clay Compromise in favor of 
slavery. He has been severely criti- 
cized for the change in his attitude 
toward slavery. It is possible, how- 
ever, that he feared that the destruc- 
tion of the Union would follow in the 
wake of abolition, and wished to 
avoid it by 
slavery. 


compromising with | 





When Fillmore became president | 


at General Taylor’s death in 1850, he 
selected Webster as his Secretary of 
State. Again Webster resigned his 


| seat in the Senate in order to accept 
the office. 





Webster’s name was before the 
Whig convention in Baltimore in 
1852 for the presidential nomination, 
but General Winfield Scott was 
chosen. Webster refused to support 
Scott and favored Franklin Pierce, 
the Democratic nominee, who was 
elected. 

In May, 1852, Webster was thrown 
from his carriage and severely in- 


jured. He died at his home in 
Marshfield, Massachusetts, October 
24, 1852. 


Creative Activity in the 


Classroom 
(Continued from page 38) 


the creative teacher may well expose. 
There are in our classrooms to-day 
teachers who may become the au- 
thors of great books which will help 
to mold modern thought. It is all a 
question of attitude and will. No 
one has a monopoly on the power to 
discover facts and to organize them 
into systems of knowledge. When 
the teachers in our public schools 
become fully convinced of the 
value of creative activity, they will 
join the ranks of American schol- 
ars. 


DEVELOPING THE CREATIVE SPIRIT 


No one can divide his life into 
isolated compartments. To be crea- 
tive in the classroom, one must be 
creative outside also. One must 
lead a normal, happy life, seeking 
in wholesome ways to express his 
personality and to enrich it through 
contact with other people and with 
current ideas. Living thus, the 
teacher brings into the classroom 
the freshness, the inspiration, and 
the outlook which make teaching an 
avenue to the highest usefulness 
and to the fulfillment of the highest 
personal aims. 














| Teachers—Send Today for Circular 
Fully Describing and Illustrating 


| The Owen 


Closing Day Souvenirs 


The Most Appropriate and Pleasing 
Remembrances for Your Pupils 


ACH SOUVENIR is a booklet of eight pages and 

cover neatly tied with a silk cord. {| Your choice 
of six cover designs in beautiful coloring. {| Photo- 
graph of teacher, pupils or school on inside front 
cover, if desired. {| Inner pages printed in two colors 
and contain appropriate poems and quotations; also 
pupils’ names and other special printing pertaining 
to your school, when so ordered. {| Transparent glazed 
envelopes for the booklets supplied with each order. 








For Circular Fully Describing and Illustrating 
These Attractive Souvenirs Address 


ART DEPARTMENT 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 
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The most fascinating parts of England —Devon—Cornwall 
—the Lorna Doone country—the ancestral homes of Wash 
ington and Franklin—Shakespeare’s Land—Hampshire, Kent, 
Sussex and Wales—via Plymouth and Southampton. All 
profusely illustrated with scenic and historical explanations. 


Free if you mail the coupon ———— 


G. E. ORTON, General Agent 


GREAT WESTERN AND SOUTHERN RAILWAYS 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me free booklet No. 12 on England 


—_—eeeeeeeeewewewewewerereeeweeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee. 
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FOR EYES OF 


YOUTH 


Dull, tired, bloodshot eyes can 
be made to look and feel 
much younger by a few ap- 
plications of Murine. It harm- 
lessly clears them up, brings 
back their sparkle, and causes 


them to feel fresh and invig- 
orated. 60c. Try it! 


URINE, 


Oe ~ 


YES 











IRELAND... 


RIGHT ON YOUR WAY 
TO THE CONTINENT 


You land at Queenstown... and in a 


| few hours of luxurious travel, the G. S. R. 


takes you to the wild beauty of Erin.. 
to Killarney, Kenmare, Parknasilla. . 
where sports are at their best. This great 
network of railroads brings all Ireland with- 
in easy reach of the traveler. You'll enjoy 
seeing Ireland this economical way—by 
tain and automobile. Stop over on your 
way to the Continent. For pamphlets, 
particulars of itineraries, fares, etc., write 
T. R. DESTER (Dept. C-2), General 
Passenger Agent, 200 FIFTH AVE., NEW 
YORK CITY. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 
RAILWAYS of IRELAND 











“il Ss 


HOTEL 


COLLINGWOOD 


West 35th St., 
| (Between 5th Ave. and Bdwy.) 
On preferred list of many 
of America’s leading wo- 
men’s Colleges. 
Rates $2.50 and up 


| (Pleasant large rooms) 


SETH H. MOSELEY 














EUROPE $365 


Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied members in 


Poon 
(0 j 1929. Small parties, 1st class hotels; 
untr les plenty of motor travel. Send for 
WAST PIE \ 4 booklet of 250 tours. 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
ALL 154 BorisTon ST. 


Boston, Mags, 
EXPENSES 


. Are You 
Well Gowned? 


Your Gowns and Costumes can give 
you that personality so desirable in 
a teacher, 

You can easily learn Gown and 
Costume Designing and Creat- - 








ing in your own home, using _~ 
Spare moments. 
signers and Crea- Dept 
tors Frequently Get a G6oi 
5 to $75 a e* FRANKLIN 
i INSTITUTE 


co 4 ‘ Rochester, N.Y. 
, MAIL COUPON Rush e free 32 
TODAY °” page wOnstane Book» 
with sample lessons as checked. 





Ry ca 
Gow Milli 
il 0 be teeny Creating 0 — 
= Meme. 
ddress...... 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


The School Lunch 


(Continued from page 48) 

Wash the prunes. Put them into 
a saucepan with two quarts of cold 
Cover them and let them 
soak overnight. Cook the prunes 
slowly in the water in which they 
have soaked. When they are soft, 
add the sugar, and let them boil a 
little longer. Serve the prunes cold. 


LAMB STEW 


| (Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
each) 


Recipe 


8 pounds lamb (breast or shoulder) 
3 tablespoons butter or lard 

% cup flour 

2 quarts boiling water 

20 small onions 

20 small carrots 

10 turnips 

20 small potatoes 

1 tablespoon salt 


Utensils Needed 
1 paring knife 
1 tablespoon 
1 six-quart saucepan and cover 
1 measuring cup 
1 shallow pan 
1 quart measure 
1 dish pan 

Wipe the meat with a clean cloth 
wrung from cold water. Cut the 
meat in pieces about the size of inch 
cubes. Heat the fat in a saucepan. 
Flour the meat by rolling the pieces 
around in a pan containing one-half 
cup flour; then brown them well in 
the hot fat, being careful not to let 
them scorch. Add the boiling water. 
Cover the meat, and let it cook slowly 
while you are preparing the vege- 
tables. 

Peel the onions and add them. 
Wash, peel, slice, and add the re- 
maining vegetables in the order in 
which they are given in the recipe. 
Add the salt. Keep the contents of 
the saucepan boiling. When the 
vegetables are done, which should be 
in about a half hour after the pota- 
toes are added, add enough cold 


water to the flour left in the pan to | 


make a smooth paste, and stir it into 
the stew. Let the stew boil a little 
longer after adding the flour. Taste; 
add more salt if needed. (Stew can 
be reheated very satisfactorily.) 


BUTTERED BRUSSELS SPROUTS 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 


4 quarts brussels sprouts 
3% tablespoons salt 
1 cup butter 


Utensils Needed 


1 quart measure 
1 six-quart saucepan 
1 paring knife 
1 dish pan 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 


Put some water on the stove to 
boil. Pick over the sprouts and re- 
move any decayed leaves or objec- 
tionable parts. 
cold water with a little salt in it 


(two tablespoons of salt to eight | 


quarts of water), and let them stand 
from ten to fifteen minutes to draw 
out any insects that may be in them. 
Drain the sprouts, and put them into 
the saucepan containing the boiling 
water. Because sprouts are a 
strongly flavored vegetable, they are 
cooked without a cover. When they 
have been boiling a few minutes, add 


Put the sprouts into | 
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Suggest Bananas and Milk to children at morning recess or at lunch time 


At recess or at luncheon 
teachers are suggesting the 
easily digested banana and 
milk...a well balanced food 


EACHERS everywhere, interested in 
Tine health and vitality of their 
pupils, are finding a solution to the 
problem of what to suggest to them 
for luncheon or for the snack at recess 
—a wholesome, ripe banana and a glass 
of creamy milk. 


Approved by medical authorities 


Rich in food value and supplying many 
of the energy-, bone- and muscle- 
building elements that are vital to the 
growing child, this combination 
has been found ideal for school 
lunches. Medical authorities 
heartily approve a diet of bana- 
nas and milk, and suggest it to 





Tastes good ~ 


me, too 










The Story of the =" 
BA NA NA» 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
1 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 


For growing children 
BANANAS and MILk 


ave a nourishing luncheon 


parents. You will be teach- 
ing a simple health lesson if 
you tell children to order ba- 
nanas and milk in the school 
cafeteria or bring this fruit 
from home in the lunch box. 


FREE Classroom Helps 
We have prepared two free 


classroom helps, very useful 

and instructive. These are the 

Banana and Milk Wall Card 

to help you suggest a simple 

and healthful lunch to your 

pupils, and the new booklet “The Story 

of the Banana.” With facts from the 

latter, you will find it easy to interest 

children in elementary geography, his- 

tory, and nature study. Clip the coupon 
today and send to us. You 

> will receive your copies of 

the Wall Cardand booklet 

by return mail, These are 

FREE .. 

7 rf 7 
“The Story of the Banana’”’ 
will make geography, bistory, 


and nature study interesting and 
fascinating to your pupils. 


. no obligation. 


This beautiful colored wall card teaches 
a simple and needed health lesson. 








Please send me, /ree of charge, a Banana and Milk Wall 
Card anda copy of ‘The Story of the Banana.”’ 


Name 
School 


Address- r a. 
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one and one-half tablespoons of salt, 


H ousewlifte’s H umane and cook them until they are soft. 


Do not overcook them. When the 
sprouts are done, drain them and add 


Idea Brought Her the bute 


POTATO AND EGG SALAD 


° ° Now she i: d to tell : 
45 00 Wl f an tha age 5 Aegean (Twenty portions) 
S ave me cessful plan so that they, Recipe 
*too, may make money in e 
ern Saban spare time doing a humane = 4 7 —ee 
NO TE oi —— anon yb , ne oy ptm act for their neighbors. 1 wien a - 


on their Sriends and neighbors during their ] 

p myteen g W george ons oy how One of the nice things about this unusual position is S arge heads lettuce 
id (W @3 mon au ] ner apare ry sot ‘ ° 

time, The story published below by Ruth M. ye — — neighborly visit and 6-minute talk is easy 1 large stalk celery : 

French is very interesting and every woman mecngens. 38... 1 small bottle sweet pickles, or 10 


a ‘ will be easy for : 
should profit by reading this article. cam, inti small sweet pickles 








By Rath M. French ee aa 2% cups mayonnaise 
HE story of Mrs. Stewart Parsons of Illinois, helpers every- Ni ode. 
ba = poe monn in her spare time just doing w ——_ right Utensils Needed 
a kind and humane act for her neighbors and now to carry on 2 a . 
friends is a story that should interest other women + great work. | 2 a quest sameepame ane coveRD on 
who are desirous of earning extra money during if PR say need | OWS 
their spare time. oan nana 1 dish pan in 
Mrs. Parsons had read an article published by a urges you to 1 paring knife wi 
large Ohio organization which planned to edu- hurry and mail 1 tablespoon 
cate the householders of America in “How to the application 1 food ch d bowl is 
Prevent Fires."" Prompted largely by America's below for the c opper an ‘Ww m 
tremendous annua! loss in property and life due Oe aheetioat 1 measuring cup 
to fires, this foundation is now spending for- ‘on nto wd mi 
ae eaaine people how to avoid these daily that you | will Put the eggs into a saucepan, cov- Sm 
. not asked to 4 j 
She eupenperet that this big institution, backed by the You just on. er them with cold water, and bring Th 
great fire insurance panies ts h ork, S ow ili i 
ccneiiien einen antaten te anuar team te decatee the enay, simple them slowly to the boiling point. As cu 
te help carry out this educational work. The money to plan sent you s00n as they begin to boil, remove j 
- a way is very great and only spare time need — ey de. ‘ them from the ato nd 1 t th = ei 
lev t ome < . ao ve, a e e 
termined by th t of . 
So she applied for the position in her town and was thrill- this great io. “F seuransll tee pe | ayy Ang stand covered, in the hot water for 
ed with the simple, easy plan and the proof of big money rush this application. . 7 
ether women wers making. The plan was eo easy she Ruth M ee ee. Se ae oe ee ee ful tzerland 
ac ca o o er 2 
housewives and give a plain 5-minute talk on fire pre- ‘ ut "7 French, i and cover them with cold water. Re- edutl u Wwitzer 
vention. In a few minutes she memorized the talk, then Chief of Home Fire Prevention Division, > 
started out in her spare time. Imagine her surprise when Dept. 31-27, 221 Crane St., Dayton, Ohio move the shells from the eggs. Peel so near and dear to L.ondon and P 
she realized that in just a short time her spare time work th tat t th int ead . ans 
brought her over $500.00! It all seemed too good to be a a a e potatoes, pu em into a sauce- 
true! Yet here was the solution to her financial problems, . ini 313 
the ona of worry . the beginning of ony | ace meg ew ae a — pan containing boiling water, and EUROPEAN visit cannot 
M money than she had ever made before. And h : * ¢ ; h < 
oa, = oe Be —~" dignified. “Why, oumbaie Suleumen Dept. 31.27, 221 Crane Se. Dayton, Ohio add the salt. Cook them until they be complete without Swit. 
her into their homes wien they realize the kindness she I hereby apply for the position in my neighborhood. Send | ATC soft, but do not let them fall zerland ...mno more than Buf- 
is doing. What humane work! What a joy to help me all the facts without t bli , “ : a - 
others and at the same time make money doing it. acts without cost or obligation to me. apart. Drain and cool, falo without Niagara Falls. 
Mrs. Parsons’ story of new happiness and big money is How much money do you want per hour? ..... + Wash the lettuce and drain it Switzerland is just around the 
almost a duplicate of that of countless other women ra . a < 
who are now making pee | in spare time and full time, How many hours a week can you devote? ...........++-+ Wrap it in a towel and put it in a corner from all European centers 
doing this pleasant, dignified, easy, educational work. e ; 
For example, re. Harry Bannister reesived $72 for just Married? .... cocoe Daw eben? . _. | cool place to crisp. Cut up the po- : sen ed to Paris as Boston 
t le month. ; ° 
cage ypc escinag ee tatoes and the hard-cooked eggs.| ‘*? “®W *° 
Mrs. B. F. Newsome of Texas received $272.40 in two Name..... ‘ pebotssenseocunn ° ° ° = ° 
months for spare time. If space here permitted, your Wash the celery and cut it in small Luxurious limited trains carry 
t uld quote wre after figure received ~ e ° e 
aahen, heussutess, enashesa, studente, Pyne HO Address ... ? a ala “*** | pleces, Chop the pickles fine. Com- you to this land of the mighty thi 
d ot! »y than the ived , , : : i 
fe tay + money than they ever receive Ge puss: pe ae er: bine the potatoes, eggs, celery, pick- Alps. A trip which takes prac pee 


tically no time... yet every 
minute well spent. Scenery with- 
out equal in all Europe. 


les, and one cup of dressing. Taste; 
add more salt and mayonnaise if 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN needed. Place each portion of salad 
on some lettuce, and garnish it with Switzerland itself possesses 


4 . . . 
Martha Washington Hotel one tablespoon of dressing. every vacation requisite. Each 


mountain vale a realm of content- 
29 EAST 29th STREET Running Thruto 30 EAST 30th STREET a at aan Ga, en ee 
NEW YORK CITY climate. . famous mineral springs. 


, ex- 
Known wherever women travel as the largest and finest hotel in the world Beauty beyond your fondest 











(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 

















catering exclusively to women. Offering many special facilities and Recipe pectation. 
situated within easy accessibility to the shopping and amusment centers, 6 tablespoons granulated gelatin And every section so easily 
it is the ideal hotel for women traveling unescorted. 1 cup cold water : ; 
, , . . P A, accessible. ‘Wonderful motor 
An excellent restaurant, with table d’hote and a la carte service catering 2 quarts boiling water roads...a railway system with- 
to both men and women is another feature 2% cups sugar de pape For the convenient 
: .*% . 
eee DMN RATES-NONE HIGHER | {lemons (14 supe duis) ay | _ of tourists there i ticket a 
Rooms with running water Rooms with private bath | set wheel able which entitles the holder to 
f - $2.00-2.50 forone . $3.00-3.50 as Vays em tie se 
——_ * 5 unlimited travel at a fixed min 
fortwo . . 3,00-3.50 fortwo . 4.00-4.50-5.00 Utensils Needed neat alkaennth 
SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 1 ge. 
Descriptive Booklet and Map of New York Sent On Request : etry oe Learn more about this “unlim- 
1 measuring cup ited” ticket to vacation — 
1 quart measure Learn more about Switzerlan 
° ° - « 1 paring knife before completing your Europea 
i rill Books In Arit I imet ic 1 fruit reamer plans. Send for our Packet No. L 
1 dripping pan 210 containing complimentary 
For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 1 can opener travel literature and complete tai 
By Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, lowa State Teachers’ College. 1 egg beater transportation detail. fan 
These fx books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, . d 
are p ames | to sunetemenh the oastibunstie textbooks and consist of drills on the work com- Make the jelly the day before you ‘sit . 
monly covered in these grades. They are yaatie with any —— No oy ~~ bee = wish to serve it. Put the gelatin Be sure to visi An 
rid much drill material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and few teachers fin : ° ° 
eiene te formulate drills of their own. These Drill Books amply provide for this need. into a bowl and cover it with a cup Geneva Lausanne-Ouchy Ro 
The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are classified under the subject headings and of cold water. Let it soak ten min- b Jand J 
sub-divisions common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy of selection for any h the boili Berne Bernese Ober 
particular need of the class or the individual student. utes, then pour e boiling water : hberé der 
Answers to all problems are given in the back of each book. over it, and stir it until the gelatin Jungfraujoch Loctsc de 
80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in strong paper covers. is dissolved. Add the sugar: stir. t-Gornergrat 
Price, each book, postpaid, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred. Extract the juice from rn Sens : Zermatt-G ; I 
; -Obera 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE,N. Y. || oa it: stir. Pour the mixture into Furka-O ’ * ove 
: Lucerne and its Lake District ane 











a dripping pan which has been rinsed 
with cold water. Dice the fruit St. Gothard and Lugano Ta 
(pineapple, peaches, pears, or mara- ‘ 
an cherries), and add it. Put | SWISS FEDERAL RAILROAD? 
the jelly in a cool place to congeal. 475 Fifth Avenue, New York 
When the jelly is ready to be served, 
whip the cream, and put a heaping 


tablespoon of whipped cream ovr |\S WIJ 7TZER LAW 
ee 


each portion of jelly. 





A Famous WING Piano 
womoner sown $775 om amon 


FREE TRIAL TILL JUNE 
IN YOUR OWN HOME-—WE PAY ALL FREIGHT 
Direct from factory—save $100 to $200. Rich ns tone. 
40,000 in use. 40-yeat guarantee. Pianos, Players and Grands. 
18, 30 styles. AS Write today for Book ond offer FREE/ 
& SON, Founded 1868-cend Year 
Sete SAAE Dept. 38-23 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York, N. ¥. 
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FRENCH DRESSING oil and beat the two ingredients. 


(One pint) Continue to add oil and beat until 
= Recipe the mixture is smooth. Add the | 
: a mustard, salt, and sugar. 


Beat the | 
mixture, adding the vinegar and oil | 
alternately until they are beaten in. 
The mayonnaise should be just stiff 
enough to hold its shape. 


1 small piece onion (% teaspoon | 
grated) 

1 teaspoon mustard 

1 tablespoon salt 

1% cups oil 

% cup vinegar 


Utensils Needed 


BOILED DRESSING 


1 paring knife (One pint) 
1 grater | me 

1 Ser-quart bowl i Recipe 

1 teaspoon 14 tablespoon salt 


2 teaspoons mustard 
2 tablespoons sugar 
3 tablespoons flour 
2 eggs 

2 tablespoons butter 
1% cups milk 

% cup vinegar 


Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 egg beater, or a fork 

Grate the onion. Put the grated 
onion, mustard, salt, oil, and vinegar 
iito a bowl and beat the mixture 
with an egg beater or a fork until it 





js thoroughly combined. Taste; add 1 two-quart double boiler 

more salt if needed. Another way to ; ae 

mix the ingredients is to put them 1 sn 

4nto a quart jar and shake them well. 1 measuring cup 

ernie ey So ee coe Put the salt, mustard, ~— and 

tighth teaspoon pepper may be used. flour into the top part of a double 
'boiler and mix them well. Add the 


MAYONNAISE DRESSING 
(One pint) 
Recipe 


|eggs and the butter, which has been 
| melted, and stir the ingredients to 
‘combine them. Add the milk and 
| Vinegar. Cook this mixture over hot 


>rland 





2 egg yolks 




































and “Paris 1% cups salad oil water, stirring it continually. When | 
1 teaspoon mustard it becomes thick and does not taste | 
4 ben peta lof flour, remove it from the stove. ' 
wit. as “Sage 
n Buf- % cup vinegar or lemon juice | Strain and cool. | 
~~ ini Utensils Needed Following are the number of cal- 
ories ished b h i he 
= an so ° —— ¢ ll h h 
Boston - ey 
. 1 measuring cup One cup baked bean soup, about l t _ ot ers 
1 teaspoon 200 calories. 
pire Beat the egg yolks until they are, One bread and butter sandwich, 
s nn thick and lemon-colored. Add a little | about 268 calories. cat ch it f 0 O C I) 
every . 7 
'y with- 
— ARYishomefromschoolwitha cold germs and how to stop their 
“ a cold—caught from germs spread = spread, your doctor will tell you 
Alpine by a schoolmate. And now her that the regular and thorough dis- 
ip y & 6" 
springs. mother is wondering if Mary has infection of places where children 
— passed on those germs to her little | work and play together (whether it 
sly sister and brother. be the schoolroom or your living- 
ea : se ~ a ‘ © ¢ ‘ > 
motor Only time will tell. But Mary's room) is a first precaution against the 
n = mother is a modern mother. She knows _Sptead of colds and the common dis- 
1¢ °° e ° asec ‘ ie > ads 
yor the power of disinfection. She is tak-  ©4S¢S that every mother dreads. 
older to ing every precaution to protect the An ounce of prevention is worth a 
ed min- R OY A 8 wins Japanese students other children. pound of cure. “‘Lysol’’ is the “ounce 
“ynlin | Mary’s room is disinfected with Of prevention.” Buy a large bottle 
delight. to doughnuts “Lysol”; so are the toys and every- today. 
tzerland thing that she and the other children Send the coupon for our free bock- 
an se : asin 
me MERICAN DOUGHNUTS—in teacher will tell them, too, about | use together. let, “Protecting the Home against 
mentary a Japanese cooking class? Cer- fritters and croquettes _ gums And before Mary goes back to Disease." Keep it for reference as 
omplete a The lesson is taught by our which Royal makes so school, her mother is going to find thousands of mothers do. 
fo eaeheemagnapane og successfully. | eue wheeher the sthockoome are 7 MILLION GALLONS! 
*++ the doughnuts are cooked in an a Pn Se : ee ” After 40 years, the weight of medical opinion is that nothing 
ican skillet... and are made with  oyal, the Cream of Tar- thoroughly disinfected with “Lyso has been found to take the place of *‘Lysol”*—and today che 
Ouchy Royal Baking Powder a a powder, Abso- at the end of each day. world uses over 7 million gallons a year for general disinfec- 
; t le 0. ¢ 8 ° . ion and feminine hygiene. It i werful tha drop, 
erland And the teacher’s smile bears evi- “> _ While it is true that medical science marta a zm ba seman cypheld nn ws 
c hberé dence that Royal makes just as good | is still seeking to learn more about quarter of a minute—or 125,000,000 of the B staphylococcus 
ai doughnuts in Japan as it does here. p. aureus, the pus in boils, abscesses, etc., in the same time, 
Royal Baking Powder ts known all | Tee 2.€ - wotena i a a a 
Over the world for its wholesomeness Fr / tog aga verd 
* trict | 
Distri and fine baking results. The Cream of €e! Lean & Fink, Inc., Bloomfield, N. J. 
‘ano artar j . ye 
e tek in Royal is what does it gives LEHN & FINK, Inc., Sole Distributors 
[LROADS made with Royal unusual light- Royal Baking Powder Dept. 384, Bloomfield, N. J. 
¥ York Ness... fine texture ... delicious flavor. Devt. 172, Bn edn ve New work City , lease send me, free, your boolkler, 
No wonder, then, that this Japanese Please send me........ copies of the Royal Baking Protecting the Home against Disease 
Cooking class likes fragrant, nut-brown wes oe  smceseeace MEO )”~”C:C ee. siicoianiedliainnanen 
uts—made with Royal. The AE MELON PTET mn 
ree BI, 6600 ccccnve Copyright 1930, by ‘ 
City State Lehn & Fink, Inc. ae ee ae 
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ROSTON 
186 Tremont St. 
BUFFALO 
420 Main St 
CHICAGO 
48. Michigan Ave. 
CINCINNATI 
# £. Fourth St 
CLEVELAND 
925 Buclid Ave 
DETROIT 
1628 Washington Riva. 
DULUTH 
480 W. Superior St. 
KANSAS CITY 
106 Walnut St 
LOS ANGELES 
607 So.Grand Ave 
MINNEAPOLIS 
618 Second Ave. So 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 





Land of Romance— 


Charm and Mystery 4 


..« Mellow summer days, long hours of bright 
sunshine, rosy twilight, where the sun sets in 
a blaze of glory to rise slowly again, blending 
evening into morning with no thought of night. 
Range after range of giant snow-capped moun- 
tains. Gleaming glaciers. All these—and the 
comfort and luxury of steamers of the aug- 
mented Canadian National Railways Alaska 
Fleet. we 


‘ 
Canadian National's Jasper Park-Pacific Route 4 
across Canada prefaces this glorious voyage J . 
through the sheltered “‘Inside Passage,”” with ° 
stops at Ketchikan, past wondrous Taku Gla- Sent | as 
cier, Wrangell, Juneau and Skagway—one of |; 44 
the world’s famous rail-and-water cruises. 


A tri-weekly service from Vancouver or Prince 
Rupert affords excellent connections at Skag- . 
way for Lake Atlin and Dawson by the White { 
Pass and Yukon Railway, following the famous ; 
Klondike Trail of ’98—a suc- 
cession of thrills anda 1 
constant panorama of mag- f 
nificent scenery. 


For information 
and descriptive 
literature com- 
municate with 
our nearest office. 


NEW YORE 
506 Fifth Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA 
1422 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
866 Fifth Ave. 
PORTLAND, ME 
Grand Trunk Hy. Ste. 
PORTLAND, ORE, 
302 Yambill St. 
8ST. LOUIS 
#14 No. Broadway 
g PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


qs, 


SEATTLE 
1529 Fourth Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
901— 16th St., N. W. 


CANADIA 
he Largest Kailway 








effort. 
carry 





“We have shown the film RED HEAD in 
our elementary schools. 
lightful health program. The children, 
about 4,000, were amused and interested, 

“The School Nurse gave a demonstration 
using the soap. 
never seen a head so clean with so little 
We have asked our druggist to 


Unique Health Shampoo” 
BoarUs of Health and of Education recommend It, 
SPECIAL OFFER: 
Derbac, we will send you our Teachers’ Special 
Packet —a 25 cent cake of shampoo, a $1 special 
comb and a 10¢ booklet, ‘Practical Lessons on 
Hair Hygiene’’—all for $1. 


CEREAL SOAPS CO., Inc., 
Dept. N-11, 








WOMEN EARN GOOD 
SALARIES 





Carolina as combination X-Ray Physio-Therapy and Clinical 

Laboratory technicians in Hospitals, ‘tors’ ices, 

Teacher Clinies end Laboratories after graduating from our 

: ractical 6 months’ combination training. Fast we 
Writes 4 ng profession, + 


Write for our cooperative plan and 
catalogue, PROPESSIONAL LABORATORIES 
208—18 Baker Arcade, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Factory to Rider 
ee 
Tires eiainiaticisncaitae , 
Mead $7els Sent ago free oe we 
Travel On 

Uncle Sams 








We found it a de- 








She declared she had 





Derbae 





To introduce you to 





334 E. 27th St., New York 




















HELP PROTECT WILD FLOWERS 


Sample literature free to teachers. 36 colored post cards 
58 outline drawings to color 12¢ doz., 75¢ per 100. 
Junior chepters of 25 or more members at 10c each receive 
cards, magazine and seed. Button, 6 outlines and 8 cireu- 
lars to each member. 


WILD FLOWER PRESERVATION SOCIETY, 3740 Oliver Street, Washington, D. C. 


2be doz. 





$1900 to Railway Postal Clerks 
$2700 FRANKLIN INSTIVUTE. 


Slides and films rented and sold. 





eg ay 
Dept. 6256, Rochester, N. Y. 









WHY NOT gr . Summer and $2 A YEAR Sirs: Rush tome without charge, (1) 
ail ering butterflies, book describing ernment 
insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- MAIL RS bee) List a U. 8 rnment 
tions. ) ereeth = te | I ay € jobs now open to men and women 18 
oor yesh wit) mas oy = § up. (Tell me how to get a position.) 
[istrated etue before sending butter Mail Coupon a ee 
pots R gp i -y Tod Beg AMC.....00...ccecnesescrcoceccenerseccccccoees 
Bene. 121, Box 1424, San Diego, Address 
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| One-third cup canned raspberries, | 


about 35 calories. 


One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
Three-fourths cup scrambled eggs 
with tomato sauce, about 190 calo- 


ries. 


One portion stewed prunes (five 
prunes and some juice), about 200 


calories. - 
Three-fourths cup lamb 
about 234 calories. 


sprouts, about 80 calories. 


about 280 calories. 
One-half cup fruit 





Girl in Holland” 


(Continued from page 40) 


falo, Providence, 
the Art Institute of Chicago. 
Holland scenes as 


in the Dutch School. 


land.” 


stew, 
One-half cup buttered semana 
One portion potato and egg salad, 


jelly with | merly the beloved home of the 


whipped cream, about 250 calories. | Acadians. ; ; 
| Three-fourths cup cocoa, about| Nova Scotia has many mineral de. 
180 calories. posits, including the largest ang 


Picture Study—“Flower 


part of the permanent collections 
of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, the Art Institute of 
Chicago, and galleries of Indian- 
apolis, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buf- 
and Savannah. 
“Flower Girl in Holland” hangs in 


George Hitchcock never painted 
Dutch artists 
did, and therefore cannot be placed 
However, he 
might be called the discoverer of 
sunny Holland and the tulip fields 
of Egmond, for he was “a pioneer 
in painting the gentle sunlight and 
the changing atmosphere of Hol-|and enjoyment of life—Adult Rdw 
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Since his time, many artists have 
painted Holland’s landscape and 
genre scenes with 2n interest jn g. 
mospheric effects, but Hitchcock; 
pure colors and the sunniness of his 
canvases were a daring innovatio, 
and laid the foundation of his Eyrp. 
pean fame. 





——_—_—___. 


Nova Scotia Yesterday 
and To-day 
(Continued from page 47) 
world is the Annapolis Valley, for. 


richest gypsum mines in the world 
| Gold, lead, copper, manganese, anj 
_ iron are also mined. 

| The descendants of the Acadian; 
to-day live along the  southen 
shores of Nova Scotia. Like the 
French farmers of Quebec, they 
cling to the simple customs, map. 
ners, and speech of their ancestors, 
While the world around them pro- 
gresses, they go their peaceful 
ways. In that region, the charm 
of the Acadia of early days lingers 
still. 





There is no motive power like 
Happiness. We need to get more 
happiness into health.—Katherin 
Glover. 








The true purpose of education for 
young and old is the understanding 


| cation. 








NATIONAL | 


System in America | 






“Denali” 
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mighty “Home of the Sun” of the Tanana Indians, otherwise Mt. McKinley—highest peak above 
its base in all the World—dominant feature of Mt. McKinley National Park. 


The best way to see Interior Alaska 
is to travel over The Alaska Railroad 
which will plan an attractive itinerary covering all points of interest 
will arrange all transportation and accommodations at hotels and resort. 
Write for descriptive booklet— 
Have experienced Alaskans advise with you—Make 1930 Your Alaska Year 


THE ALASKA RAILROAD—Department of the Interior, U.S.A 
Mt. McKinley National Park Route 
G. C. DICKENS, General Passenger Agent 
Suite 321-2, 333 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois hi 
We will gladly recommend several all-expense, escorted tours with real companions iP. 


You haven’t really seen ALASKA } 


until you’ve seen the Interior— ® 


Only there will you find the Romance and the Mighty Mountains, 
Alaska’s outstanding lures—as well as the Midnight Sun, Great 
Glaciers, Vast Treasures of Gold and the Last American Frontier— 
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Sts hay ‘ ° 
pe r TRAVEL The “Fairy Isle” 
St in at (Continued from page 91) By Elizabeth Grauerholz neneey hep 
tchcock’s Teacher, Woodrow Wilson School, Manhattan, 
38 of his : hr . a Kansas : 
af ; ree of America’s MERRIER 
novation fp ITIP OnE SEES he te ne anya ACKINAC Island has been called) === (ern ee ee 
is E loveliest rivers: the rollicking, ad- ponies ~ : 
18 Euro. venturous Sacramento, the Willam- the “Fairy Isle. It requires no | 
ete, a characteristically different = stretch of the imagination | ae 
\ind of stream, and the Columbia, of nett gptevae fairies dancing on its vel- for shifting sand and 
rday ff the Willamette type. These two are| Yet Sreen shores or hiding in ate | A 
broad, placid, easy-flowing rivers beautiful woods. You have never | 
where the Sacramento is headlong| heard of Mackinac Island? Neither | 
) and noisy. had I until I began planning my va- 
ley, for. # Perhaps the most restful hour of; ae S9 and now I can never for- | 
Of the the entire journey comes while the £¢t it! : a . 
train is still in the upper reaches of _ Located in the Straits of Mackinac Sida ial alee 
neral de. M the valley just a short time after | between the tips of the Michigan homes of Bas- 
est an( sunset. One’s eyes have been daz-|Peninsulas, Mackinac Island forms maneheeee 
1 worl, | zed by the glory of the departing the “hub” of three of the Great | 
ese, ani # sun and it is with a sense of ex- Lakes: Michigan, Superior, and 
wisite repose that they finally be- Huron. No modern taxis met our 
\cadians | hold another aspect of the landscape,| boat; for on the Fairy Isle neither 
southern @ not less beautiful in its coloring. | #utomobiles nor street cars are al- 
Like the | Though the western sky still reflects! lowed. One has the option of riding 
ec, they § the afterglow, the land has suddenly! a horse-drawn canopy-topped car- 
18, man- been shrouded in a purple haze which | Mage or walking. The hotels furnish 
ncestors, ij deepens into a bluish black, with all|@ third mode of transportation, a 
em pro- § the while a hint of red and gold in, Conveyance which, for want of a 
peaceful @ it. Only an artist could describe it better name, our party dubbed “baby — 
e charm § aud I am perfectly sure no artist|carriage.” This is a three-wheeled Tr avel Inviting 
s lingers § could paint it. Almost quickly it rolling chair of reed, wide enough * . 6 
grows very dark, for the train is to accommodate two passengers, Highways Visit 
making its tortuous way down| while a colored “driver” sits in the 
wer like @ {fom the plateau upon which Shasta} seat behind and pedals as one would (orlshad Caverns 
ret more stands guard. a bicycle. 
ratherine One might write on and on until! Numerous are the hotels and cot- White Sands 
each of a thousan ! wonders had been tages available to the island visitor. 
_— ao eee og te ta ty gy a —_—— — and Prehistoric 
ation for § 4 the while been babbling instead | looking e Straits. e delight- 
standing § of describing. Let those who can, | fully cool nights on the island are Basket Maker Caves 
ult Edu § visit this land of magical charms and assurance of perfect rest. Slum- 
se with their own eyes some of the|bers are unbroken by distracting JSrom 
beauties of God’s own country. city noises. No thunder of railroad 
A ! In the Lond of 
SUNSHINE 
—° T q | and Better Living 
untains, ‘ 
, Great _ ; 
tier This ENTY-EIGHT years ago, Jim White, a cowboy, discovered the world’s 
° largest known caverns in the foothills of the little known Guadaloupe 
ttractive : , ; 
mountains. In 1923 they became a National Monument. In 1929 more than 
eye 70,000 people visited and marveled at their wondrous beauty and gigantic 
of fee School Exhibit size. From El Paso you may now reach them easily over a new highway. 
’ ? For recordless centuries, this most favored climatic area of the United 
will help to enliven States has been peopled. Relics of the basket makers’ art are found in scores 
. 49 of caves near El Paso. Later the pottery makers and pueble builders knew 
several subjects. Best of all, it’s | this land and roving bands of Indians made winter camps at this pass and 
FREE to any teacher I crossing of the Rio Grande. 
SEVERAL well-known educa- tory or Domestic Science. TODAY. four centuries since Cabeza de Vaca 
tors prepared this free Cof- It is adaptable to the pri- . heey a 
fee School Exhibit to help mary and grammar grades, Coming you may drive over 10 prin- found this haven of sunshine, thousands of ran el 
make your work easier and _ or even to high school. cipal highways centering in El Paso, minded visitors each yous make El Paso their 
. , . ca : take Golden State, Sunset Limited, headquarters for seeing the historic, romantic, 
more interesting. It tells Fifteen large white cards, Sunshine Special, or Santa Fe rail q s ss 6 sas 
the complete story of coffee ]ithographed in sepia and in enten, or fig by any ane of a halj pleasure-inviting Southwest. Here you may Vas 
from tree to cup. natural colors, comprise the ane. a foreign country 6 cents and 6 minutes away. 
en ane ae Exhibit. Pay a — Here in West Texas and Southern New Mexico 
photographs of coffee culti- in a sturdy envelope wit ‘ : al , 
vation, a history of coffee, suggestions for their use. yes any spend . delightful vacation . . . enjoy 











unusual maps and charts, a 
study of correct coffee brew- 
ing and an explanation of 
its dietetic values. You'll 
find the material useful in 
teaching Geography, His- 


COF E 


* AMERICAS 


avorite 
DRINK 
x «ek 


een 


The coupon below will bring 
you the entire Exhibit free, 
along with some new and 
interesting coffee recipes 
for your personal use. 


Brazilian-American 
Coffee Promotion Committee 
64 Water Street, New York City 


Gentlemen : Please send me 
your free Coffee School Exhibit. 


Name 


Address........... 

















every outdoor sport... live at mountain lodges, 
camps, or guest ranches... pitch your own tent 
neath towering pines...enjoy the comforts of a 
metropolitan city in El Paso...see missions more 
than three centuries old...do your own explor- 
ing in little known desert wildernesses. That you 
may know more of this interesting land, may we 


send you a picture story of El Paso and the 
Scenic Southwest. 


Gateway Cus, 318 San Francisco St., El Paso, Texas, 
Please send booklet: “El Paso in the Land of Better 


Living.” 
Name 
Address___- 

























NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Genevieve Bowen, 
Teacher at Smith College 
Day School, Northampton, 
Mass. and First Prize 
Winner of Normal Instruc- 
tor’s Vacation Abroad 
Essay Contest. She was 
a ber of J Bor- 
ing’s Midnight Sun Cruise 
last summer. 


1 Think 
it is the : 
deal Way to Cross to Europe 


éé 

I to other teachers. Four weeks wholly out of the beaten 
tourist trails—to the stark beauty of Iceland . . . the tremendous 
experience of a sight of the sun at midnight from the great ram- 
part of North Cape . . . the fjordcoast of Norway with its sunlit 
fjelds and purple valleys, its glaciers and myriad waterfalls, its 
colorful villages with clusters of sod-thatched huts hardly changed 
since Viking days ... Bergen, redolent of Hanseatic times. . 
Oslo against its spruce-carpeted hills . Visby, “city of ruins and 
roses” . beautiful Stockholm . . . Copenhagen, re 
and quaintness hand in hand... romantic Edinburgh . . . then 
France and England. 








“All the while, one has lived in the luxurious comfort of a great 
hotel. It is not yet August first—one may still travel on the con- 
tinent or in the British Isles. I plan to take the cruise again and 
go on to Oberammergau for the Passion Play.” 


The splendid S. S. Calgaric has again been chartered from the White 
Star Line and will sail June 28 from New York on the same itinerary 
as last year with the free city of Danzig added. Rates, first class only, 
$550 up. cover all necessary expenses including shore excursions and 
return steamship ticket which permits stopover for further travel. 


JAMES BORING’S TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc.,730 Fifth Ave., New York 


Sailing June 28% James Boring's 
aed MIDNIGHT SUN CRUISE 





Visiting the 
panish 


Americas” 


CALI FORNIA 


5350, NEW YORK 


HIS YEAR! A vacation to remember always. The 
ONE WAY WATER I “Route of Romance” offers days of unalloyed joy at sea 
ONE WAY RAIL and interesting visits ashore, 





You will visit two ports 


C l bh . in Colombia, S. A., spend two and one half days at the Panama 
0 om ld, Canal, call at Nicaragua, go inland to the capitals of Guatemala 
S. A. and E1 Salvador and visit Mazatlan, Mexico. Havana and Costa 
P Rica are included eastbound. 
From your home town at main line points and back, including meals 
Canal and bed on steamer, first class and first class railroad transportation. 
2% DAYS Return by any direct rail route, with stop-over privileges at Apache 
. Trail, Yellowstone, Grand Canyon, Yosemite; slight additional cost 
Nicaragua via Portland, Seattle, Vancouver or the Canadian Rockies. Acruise 
ship leaves every two weeks from New York or San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. 
Salvador 
Guat l $250 up—One Way Water 
udadtemaia 
M . Read the prize-winning cruise story in 
@€xico this issue. Send for illustrated booklet. 


Costa Rica 


EAST BOUND) 


Havana 


(EAST BOUND) 


PANAMA MAIL S. S. CO. 


10 Hanover Square, 140 So. Dearborn St., 
New York Chicago 


2 Pine Street 
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trains or rattle of street cars dis- 
turbs the sleeper; only an occa- 
sional steamboat whistle or the 
faint tinkling of a distant bell buoy 
is heard. 

What a world of things to see 
and do! First we explored the vil- 
lage and visited its souvenir gift 
shops. Then we took a speed boat 
trip around the island, which is 
eight miles in circumference. The 
wonderful view as one makes the 
circuit will long be remembered. 
We also took a carriage drive— 
nine miles of picturesque travel 
over beautiful shore roads and rug- 
ged heights, where wild flowers 
crowd the roadsides and pine, bal- 
sam, and fir trees fill the air with 
fragrance. Then we loved to 
browse about the beach, watching 
the incoming and outgoing ships, 
from the long, low freighters and 
spacious lake steamers to ferries 
and speed boats. By engaging a 
speed boat one may visit the small 
lighthouse not far out. 

Other interesting experiences 
crowded our week: long walks 
through the forest which comprises 
Michigan’s most beautiful state 
park; frequent hikes over the hills 
to gather wild flowers; early morn- 


ing horseback rides; swimming, 
fishing, golf, tennis; camping 
parties in the woods when we 


wished restful seclusion; or, if we 
felt socially inclined, a dinner at 
the Grand Hotel or a tea dance in 
its charming terrace gardens; visits 
to interesting historical spots; or, 
if wearied by a day’s outing, a quiet 
evening on the veranda of our cot- 
tage enjoying the sunset on the 
Straits. 

It is impossible to describe the 
delightful sense of coolness, clean- 


liness, freshness, and restfulness 
which the island gives—white- 
painted buildings; velvet green 
lawns, with yellow roses, huge 


snowballs, and crimson peonies in 
every yard; dark evergreens behind 
us; and the cool expanse of the 
water before us. 

Mackinac Island is rich in his- 
toric associations. We found that 
it had played an important part in 
the early history and settlement of 
this region, when it was a strong- 
hold for Indians, French, and Brit- 
ish in turn. We climbed the steep 
steps to the abandoned Fort Mack- 
inac on the heights overlooking the 
town and harbor; we explored Fort 
Holmes and the several other an- 
cient forts and blockhouses; we 
learned many details of Indian his- 
tory and listened to romantic leg- 
ends which had their setting here; 
we drank hot chocolate in a tea 
room on the site of officers’ quarters 
built by the British in 1780; we 
drove past British Landing, where 
the red coats landed in 1812 to cap- 
ture Fort Mackinac; we explored 
Skull Cave, a large natural rock 
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This Newest Waye 








ties Only $5 7.23 


Now you can install this popular Junior 





Wave on your schoolground for only $57.23, 
New low prices now save you more than $10 
on this one unit. Tremendously populer 
with all children. Strong and durable, 
Heavily galvanized. Latest safety devices 
make it the most practical wave available. 
Write today for full particulars, | 


GIANT on yee co., 


ox 

Council Bluffs, Ia. 

an Gennes ame am am USE THIS COUPON— 
GIANT MFG. CO., Box 436, 
Council Bluffs, la. or Trenton, N. J, 


Trenton, N, 1) 





Please send descriptive material on your Junior Ware | 
at $57.23; also free catalog. 

Name . oii 
I oisccesscnnesintnnniinsininansinn eS 











At ee side of Copley Square 
Rates, from $2.50 up. 


The LENOX, The BRUNSWICK 








is tor —- 7 
arg SS 


tora 
return $1. 60 'and all’6 Places are y= 


fal for eataevn, on 





STEEL PLATE malin WED 


INVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 wit! 
two sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5.00; 25 
jfor $3.75. Printedin either engraver ‘s script or 
|text type on panelled stock. Visiting 

| 100 for $1.25 ; 50 for $1.00. Send for free samples 


| Write your copy plain “a 
cost. Your order filled the day receivedand sent to you preps! 


| F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO.., | Dansville, N.'. 


Sor APRIL BRIDES 


Weddi Announcements and Invitations b 
the Cathedral of Engraving are Correct. 

It will pay you to see my beautiful set of samples show 

correct wedding invitations and announcements. a 

and booklet on Wedding Etiquette sent by return alt 

without obligation. Write Anne Kieran, Suite 

414 No, 12th, St. Louis, Mo. 












and mall to us with P.1. order tocore! 











VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 











Thousands hsv 
Want Homework? ticceicd in 
taining reliable home employment of al! or 
our methods. You can too! Stamp brings 
















——., 
Ladies’ WRIST WATCH, 
z Sena te yearense Man'sSize 
| ae octagon one, Hawaiian 
Uke. lesson 
. bok} Sell 12 boxes Mentho-Nove 
Salve, 25¢ a box. Select gift accord- 
ing to catalog sent with salve 





San Francisco 


— rs 








iPPLY 
Dept. 716 GREENVILLE, PA. 








ELLER COMPANY, D-40, 296 Broadway, New Yet 
Boots cane, —_. itosh, 


Basketry Materials °*: Chaircane, Cine 


ck: nd Everything 
Kong jacket | Making.” "Senate og Ba direc 
rr ops, inc., Basketry 
Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


coden Bax 
" ebbing, 

















ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS 1s 910 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISIT! 
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cavern Where the fur trader, Alex- 
ander Henry, was hidden away by 
friendly Indians at the time of the 
Massacre of 1763; we thrilled at the 
sight of Arch Rock, Sugar Loaf 
Mountain, the Devil’s Kitchen, and 
Wishing Spring, where, if you par- 
take of the cool, sparkling water, 
your wishes will come true! We 
stood upon the spot where Edward 
Fverett Hale is said to have written 
“The Man Without a Country.” 
“An appropriate spot,” I thought, 
as | looked down from the hills to 
the lakes stretching in all direc- 
tions. No wonder that writers, 
musicians, and artists have gained 
inspiration from these views! Then 
thre is the John Jacob Astor 
house, ancient headquarters of the 
American Fur Company. These and 
scores of other historic spots called 
up vivid mental pictures of the days 
of long ago and put new life and 
meaning into future presentations 
of American history lessons. 

Side trips from Mackinac Island 
are many and varied. A boat-and- 
bus trip to Sault Ste. Marie occu- 
pied one intensely interesting day. 
We felt much better prepared to 
meet our geography classes after 
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our visit to this famous lock port. 
We walked to the head of the 
locks and watched a large lake 
steamer pass through, and saw the 
great jackknife bridge at work. 
We watched the whirling rapids; 
and we paid a brief visit to a sis- 
ter city, the Canadian Soo across 
the river. While at Sault Ste. 
Marie we heard alluring tales of 
Hiawatha Land which lies not far 
west and which abounds in beauti- 
ful lakes, white birch trees, and 
pine woods. How we wished we 
had planned for more time in this 
romantic region! , 
Another side trip which we great- 
ly enjoyed was the one to St. 
Ignace, an ancient and picturesque 
city founded by Father Marquette 
in 1671. St. Ignace lies just across 
the Straits and is easily reached by 
a thirty-minute ferry ride. 
we were shown such interesting 
sights as Castle Rock, Rabbit’s Back 
Peak, and Pére Marquette Park. 
We were loath to leave Mackinac 
Island, even at the end of seven 
glorious days; but Niagara Falls 
lured us on. As our boat sailed 
across the Straits again, to Macki- 
naw City, we cast longing glances 
backward as our beloved Fairy Isle 
receded until in its green-and-white 
beauty it had completely vanished. 




















Send gn aemanammenace 
coupon below for illus- 
trated booklets—free! 


ENGLAND 





\ 
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& SCOTLAND 


Historic cathedrals — 
ever- living epochs of 
British history—literary 
shrines—ancient castles 
and palaces— places 
of unsurpassed scenic 
beauty—all written and 
illustrated in the special 


booklets—sent FREE / 


Fill in the coupon and 


mail NOW! 
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|S anger sweeping eastward across a 
vast salty sea spread their‘pure invig- 
orating air over Southern California. 
Summers are made cool... and kept cool 
... by the Pacific’s re-energizing atmos- 
phere. Humidity is rarely even apparent. 
Ten nights out of eleven are slept under 
blankets, all summer; usually there is no 
rain, thunder or lightning to mar your fun. 

Colorful cities, quaint art colonies, 
festive ocean playgrounds and vast open 
spaces... where imagination is limitless 
...dot the 270 miles of variegated coast 
line... each fascinating in its own way; 
each a picture to meet a human mood; 
among them the one-best-spot to meet 
your taste for a “sniff of the sea.” 

Here you will find a complete change 
.. . Strange sights, a different country, 
novel things to see and do. Really new 
gaiety is at your call . . . Hollywood (a 
part of Los Angeles), its stars and shows 
(and an unforgettable premiere or two), 
vast summer snow peaks, Old Spanish 
Missions, Catalina Island, endless miles 
of orange groves. Swimming and surf 
sports in the placid blue Pacific are an 
unending delight. Golf, ocean and 
mountain fishing, camping .. . all are at 
their best all summer long. 

Decide now to come to Southern 
California next summer. This is the right 
time to Start making plans. Get up a 
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... from 6,000 
miles of ocean! 


Semi-tropical plantings along the placid blue Pacific — wide, gently sloping beach and palisades at Santa Monica 


congenial party. It will prove the trip of 
a lifetime . . . never to be forgotten. 

Costs are no higher than at home be- 
cause this is an a//-year vacation country. 
Accommodations of every sort are avail- 
able and at reasonable prices. 

We have published a beautiful book 
picturing this Southland. It contains 71 
camera Studies by the best men of this 
land of “pictures.”” The cover is in full 
color. You may have a copy for the 
postage cost. 


EXECUTIVES AND INVESTORS: Los Angeles 
County oil fields represent an investment of 
750 millions ...the agricultural industry over 
400 millions. The port of Los Angeles is second 
only to New Yorkin volume of export tonnage. 
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Alb-Year Clubof Southern California, Sec. T-8 
1151 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

I am an adult reader of this magazine. I enclose four 
cents in stamps—the actual mailing cost of ‘Southern 
California through the Camera.”’ Also send me free book- 
lets telling especially of the attractions in the counties 
I have checked. 

(1) Los Angeles 
() Los Angeles Sports 
() San Bernardino 


CZ Orange [) Riverside 
(.) Santa Barbara () Ventura 
C) San Diego 


Name— -_ 
(Please Print Name and Address) 


Street — _ 


a —_— State — 


Southe rn 
California 
















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 
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Explain to your children 
the two-fold purpose of the tooth brush 


Teach them the healthful practice 
of massaging their gums when they brush their teeth 





EACHERS, everywhere, 

‘are enlisting in this new 
crusade to preserve the oral 
health of America’s children. 
They have taught our chil- 
dren to brush their teeth and 
now they are instructing them 
in the use of gum massage. 


The following extract taken 
from the letter of a teacher in 
Illinois is but one illustration 
of what is being done in 
schools the country over: 


“The children in my 
room took a rest every 
day and one of the every- 








With your influence as a teacher you can quickly impress your children 
with the importance of gum massage as a daily practice. 








day things to be done 
after they were on their cots was 
a massage of the gums by the 
forefinger.” 


No one can estimate what untold bene- 
fits will result from this painstaking 
work on the part of our teachers. Its 
importance is made apparent by the 
statement of a prominent dental special- 
ist: “If a man or woman reaches adult 
life with clean, healthy gums, he will 
probably keep them so for the remain- 
der of his or her life.” 


Soft and tender 
foods are the cause 
of gum disorders 


The delicious foods 
that comprise our nor- 
mal diet are too soft 
—too tender. They 
pet and pamper our 
gums, rob them of ex- 
ercise and health. 





Children ase the worstoffendersin thedie- 
tetic crime of soft food and hasty eating. 


Soon the gums begin to bleed. If imme- 
diate remedial measures are not taken, 
the gums are in danger of becoming 
diseased and infected. 


A twice-daily massage 
will keep the gums in health 


But the damage done by soft foods can 
be offset by gum massage. A regular 
stimulation of the gums, with the brush 
or with the finger, firms up the gum 
walls and speeds the 
flagging circulation. 
Soon gums are again 
hard and healthy. 
But it is far better 
to start this sound 
preventive measure 
when the gums are 
still pink and firm. In- 
culcate this splendid 
habit in your children 
and you have given 


Published in the interest of 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORK 


them a good start on the road 
to oral health for life! 


So explain to them the im- 
portance and the need of gum 
massage. Teach them to mas- 
sage their gums gently but 
thoroughly after each brush. 
ing of the teeth. 


Theirs will be the reward of 
a clean and healthy mouth, 
yours the knowledge of a splen- 
did service unselfishly per- 


formed. 
* * a 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an ex- 
cellent dentifrice to assist you 
in teaching children this new 


technique of oral hygiene. Not only is 
it often recommended by dentists to 
tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 





Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums 
Try it yourself, if your tooth brush 
casionally “shows pink”. But Ipana o 
no, every educator now has an oppo 
tunity to spread the doctrine of better 
teeth and gums by teaching childrea 
the twice-a-day habit of gum massag¢ 


better health, by 
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Another ReasonWhy 
YOU will want the 


NEW 











PROJECT MATERIAL Covering Every Phase 


of Human Knowledge in this Great 13th Volume 


Consider how this remarkable 13th Volume, given free 
with the NEW 12-Volume WORLD BOOK—can save 
you hours and days of preparation for your work. For 
here are OUTLINES covering all the subjects in the 
entire 12 Volumes—enough PROJECT MATERIAL 
for years and years of class-room use! 

There are 40 major groups—such as Science—Bi- 
ography—Travel—Civics—Art— Music. For example, 
under Civics there are over 1,500 sub-titles with page 
references. Choose any subject you teach—these out- 
lines allow you to present any fact or to cover the entire 
field systematically, or to link it up with allied subjects. 

The “index in the back” has been abolished in order 
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How Much Information | 
Can You Get From 
a Map? 


56-page free book contains, with other in- 
formation interesting to teachers—one of 
the exclusive new type state maps found in 
no other encyclopedia. Shows al a glance 
the contour of the land—mountains, val- 
leys, with elevations above or below sea- 
level—population and location of villages, 
cities, County seats—railroads, physical and 
political boundaries, ete. 

You will find these wonderful new maps 
just one of a dozen features of excellence 
which distinguish the NEW WORLD 
BOOK from other reference works. 


— 





BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA by far the 
best school encyclopedia that has 
appeared to date (1929). Unlike most 
encyclopedias, its articles are interest- 
mg as well as authoritative. It is an 
important educational accomplish- 
ment to produce an encyclopedia so 
interesting and intelligible to school 
children and at the same time so valu- 
able a work of reference for adults. It 
isclear without being childish. I wish 
every teacher and every child had 
access toit. lam greatly pleased with 
the new twelve-volume edition. 


LEWIS M. TERMAN, 


Executive Head, 


I consider THE NEW WORLD | 


WORLD BOOK 


12 Volumes—8,000 Pages—10,000 Illustrations 


Thousands upon thousands of Teachers, School 
Executives and Librarians have ordered the new 
“Million Dollar Edition” of THE WORLD BOOK— 
but not alone for the great 13th Volume! That is only 
one of the many new features and improvements. 
For the new WORLD BOOK has twelve volumes 
instead of ten—thousands more pages—many thou- 
sand new pictures, of a beauty and quality never 
before seen in an encyclopedia. Prof. M. V. O’Shea, 
Editor in Chief (Dept. of Education, University of 
Wisconsin), and his brilliant staff of 251 authorities 
have spent 10 years and over a million dollars to 
perfect the work which the N. FE. A. and A. L. A. 


leaders have already labelled the best of its type! 


Terms as low as 20c a day 
Teachers everywhere say THE WORLD BOOK 


lightens their work and increases efficiency. iy 
Teachers everywhere are sending their pupils 
to THE WORLD BOOK to supplement the 
work of the Class-Room. “We have 3 sets of 
THE WORLD BOOK in our school library,” 
writes an Indiana high-school teacher, “but I 
own a set of my own, and I would feel lost 
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THE V4EW WORLD BOOK 
Encyclopedia 


Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 
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indeed without it.” 

Popular price, with convenient terms 
within reach of every teacher. Mail coupon 
for complete information. 





154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Illinois 
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to save one operation in looking up any topic- 
Instead you find everything in its proper place, making 
THE NEW WORLD BOOK as easy to use as a 
dictionary. , 

The 13th Volume with its wonderful outlines and 
project-teaching material is more than an index— 
educational authorities who have seen advance proofs 
say it is a “glorified index” and a tremendous improve- 
ment over the supplementary Project Outline pam- 
phlets which 200,000 teachers are now using in con- 
junction with earlier editions of THE WORLD BOOK. 
It brings to light the sub-titles ordinarily buried in the 
text and seldom indexed. 





From a Minn. School Superintendent 


“T have given the new World Book Encyclopedia the once over, and how you 
can put these wonderful books out at the price you do is a mystery to me, 

“They far surpass the former edition. Having used one for several years, 
we do not wish to part with them, so you may rest assured that this new 
edition just ‘swept us off our feet,’ for subject matter, enlarged scope, 
illustrations and simplicity.” 


(Signed) Geo. H. Mecnye, Superintendent. 


From State Supt. of Education 


“IT have received six volumes of the new World Book, and I want to take 
this opportunity to congratulate you on this new edition. It is a splendid 
reference book, which, in my opinion, can take its place alongside the more 
expensive encyclopedias as a general reference work, but for school pur 

poses it is far ahead of any other reference work that [am acquainted with 

lam placing the new WORLD BOOK in the bookcase in my private office, 
where all persons who come to see me have a chance to see it.” 


(Name on request) 


FREE! To Teachers 


56-Page Book of Color Plates 


Sooner or later you will want the NEW 
World Book—investigate now! See the speci- 
men pages, the comprehensive maps, the 
beautiful color plates (many suitable for 
framing) ... Learn about the 13th Volume, 
“No Index in the back,” “Five-fold Presenta 
tion,” and other features that have startled 
the educational world. Coupon brings this 
wonderful book absolutely free. Supply is 
limited—mail coupon today. 


en Og 





The New WORLD BOOK Encyclopedia 
W. F. Quarrie & Co., Dept. 108.cC, 
154 E. Erie Street, Chicago, Ill, 


Please send without cost or obligation 56-page book in colors about 
The New WORLD BOOK, 








In History...Compton’s is the 
complete background for 
every Zi Textboor! 


His was the destiny of France, 
though not a drop of French 
blood flowed in his veins 








Whatever the topic—send your class 
to Compton’s, now! 

In history, taking Napoleon as an 
example—his early life and rise to 
power—his family—his governmental 
reforms—his marriages—his relations 


a fountainhead of material ¢o teach the with Alexander I, Ney, Talleyrand— 


pupil the precepts of good citizenship , ; his sale of Louisiana to the United 
—to develop a keen interest in the im- , ; States—his wars, defeats and conquests 


—his exiles—and his tomb—all por 


“Where is the man who would shoot 
his emperor’’—and Napoleon, es- 
caped from Elba, became again the 
leader of the men who had been 
sent to make him their prisoner. 


History—with modern teachicg, is 


portance of current events. It is the 




















story of past epochs and eras to trayed in Compton sina fascinating 
awaken in youth an appreciation of the narrative style as gripping in interes 
part each one can play in the future. SEND THE COUPON as it is authentic in detail. 

Io d ° uick-Reference Fact-Index 
cover adequately the vast fund of his- And in Compton’s remarkable Fact 
torical knowledge which every child Lesson on Index, you have an unfailing ally—a 
is required to learn. Textbooks must Napoleon / positive guide to quick information. I 
be reinforced with supplemental refer- makes every subject with its divisions 
ence—correlative ~ Bags amplify Some of the material from Compton's Pictured and subdivisions instantly accessible 
necessary textbook brevity. Here - Encyclopedia which will be found helpful in —without the annoyance of having 
where Compton’s justifies its recogni- the study of Napoleon, the Corsican who con- time-wasting dummy entries refer you 
tion as indispensable classroom equip- quered half of Europe from article to article, volume to vol 
ment. For in history, as in other sub- The Napoleonic Era: Peacs ume. Each minute bit of informatioais 
jects, it is the complete background withe Consulatesvevrisecinscccss= ee ae found in its proper alphabetical plact 

r ainst 70 BOE oc cevccccssccocess 2394 ‘ ya ‘ e 
for every textbook. Battle of the Balti “Onviera ge ap iiclanemURENpEECE UNE 321 —and with the page number indicating 
. 7 ‘ Ec ccvinduecndduseuteensehsananaene 
Its intensely interesting pages—pro- Imperial Conquests over Europe...........00...04 2394-6 exactly where the facts are to be fount 
P mM . Naval Power Crushed at Trafalgar .......... 2435-6, 1154 4 e and 
fusely illustrated with worthwhile, Napoleon's Work as a Statesman... ........++++« 2394-6 Easier to use—with dependable | 
° ° e e Effects of Continental System in Europe.......... 2396, 85 e e ° 
meaningful pictures—its graphic, ac- Effects of Continental System in U. S.....1140, 3670, 3671 complete information instantly acces 
a . ° ° National Uprisings and Military Reverses Lead to ° e ' 
curate, up-to-the-minute information Napoleon's Downfall...............0se0eeeee0 2396 sible—send your pupils to Compton 
. ° EY ID, 96.06 0066000600000060006660 2890, 3717 b P 1 Jadly 
round out your daily teaching program Retreat from Moscow. .........ssccceceeeeees 2501, 2333 when you teach History. We will glae 
d id . BeiSO 00 BIRR. cccccccccccccccceccccccccsccccesece 2396 on 
and ideally meet the requirements of Hundred Days and Waterloo.......... 2396, 2067, 3699 send you the Compton lesson 
your course of study in any subject. Napoleon. Just mail the coupon. 

















Send this COUPON ~«o q 
* Comnune Belling 1ee0 it. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Send me, free of charge and without obligation the 
Compton lesson on Napoleon. 


City ; ae ere 
Position... eee School 











F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Building, 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chica! 








